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SUSHIL KUMAR DE 


We present this volume to Dr. Sushtl Kumar De in grateful recognition 
of his services to the cause of Indology. It is not often that we come 
across persons whose life is full of useful activities and whose work is 
an example and inspiration to the peopie who live with them. Dr. De’s 
contribution to Indology is valuable and posterity will find in his work 
much that will illuminate their path through the labyrinth of our forgotten 


past. 


Dr. Des work is both voluminous and great. It ıs a testimony to his 
industry, patience and devotion, for intelligence alone cannot go a long 
way without these accompaniments. 


That is why in a spirit of admiration for his great achievements this 
humble token of affection and gratitude is offered to him as he finishes 
seventy years of his life, still active and untired. 


May he be spared many more years so that the cause which he has 
so fruitfully served may prosper still more bringing more light into the 


obscure corners of India’s past! 
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A DANCING FIGURE ON THE CHALCOLITHIC POTTER Y 
FROM NAGDA 


By 
N. R. BANERJEE 





The purpose of the present note is to bring to notice a new pattern of 
painted dancing figures which have been found on the painted pottery from 
the chalcolithic levels of Nagda, excavated in January - April, 956, by the 
Excavations Branch of the Department of Archaeology, Government of 
India. One sherd (see illustration) shows two schematic dancing figures 
produced by the placing of two solid triangles axially by their appexes, 
producing thereby the torso. The legs, hands, and neck are executed with 
simple lines, and the head is represented by a solid circle mounted on the 
neck. The figures are apparently gyrating and touching each other's up- 


Q 
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raised hands. The rather slow motion of the figures is perhaps indicated 
by the short or acute angle of the flowing and elaborate waist-bands. An 
almost similar form, without the waist-bands and with hands joined 
more realistically at the waist-level, has been reported from Togau in 
Baluchistan!; and it may be that we have here a hitherto unsuspected link 
between Central India and the north-western high lands. It is to be 
hoped that Miss de Canpr's forthcoming expedition (her second) to Balu- 
chistan will discover further links with the Peninsula. 


l. SANEALIA in Antiquity, op. cit, p. 30, fig. 2, 3a; Beatrice de Carpi, “Recent 
explorations on the borders of Pakistan", Arts and Letters, Vo]. XXIV, No. i] (I950), 
‘fig. 8, Pl. I facing p. 56. 


PATRA-KAUMUDI OF VARARUCI* 
By 


SURES CHANDRA BANERJI, D. PHIL, Darjeeling Govt. College 


The Patra -kaumudi, attributed to Vararuci, is a short work dealing 
with the art of letter-writing. In an introductory verse of one of the 
manuscripts, the author is said to have composed the work at the direction 
of the famous (kirti-sindhu) King Vikramaditya. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the title ‘Vikramaditya’ was assumed by many a king of India’, so 
that nothing definite can be said about the date of the author on this 
evidence alone. Moreover, at least six Vararucis? are known hitherto. 
Therefore, we have no other alternative but to make the candid confession 
that, in the existing state of our knowledge, we can neither identify the 
author nor settle his date. It should, however, be noted that the colophon 
of one of the MSS. (Des. Cat. of MSS. in Mithila, No. Tl, p. 75) describes 
the author as Vikramaditya - ratna. From a verse? it appears that Prakrta 
was still in use when the author composed his work. We find the follow- 
ing remark in the introduction to the Descriptive Cat. of MSS. in Mithila : — 


"Ihe book was certainly composed before the introduction of paper, 
as the writing material contemplated is leaf only." 


This conclusion is obviously based on the use of the word ‘patra’ in the 
work. But, this cannot be a piece of conclusive evidence on the point ; be- 
cause, the word may mean paper as well. The author of the Patra- 
kaumudi may be supposed to have referred to country -made paper, if he 
be not considered to have been a very old writer. 


Whatever the date of its composition might have been, the work de- 
serves our attention because, in the first place, it testifies to the fact that 
letter - writing was cultivated as an art in India, and, secondly, it will 
stimulate interest in Indian Epistolography which has, till now, been a 
neglected subject. 


.* For a study of the Epistolary Literature in Sanskrit, see S. C. BANERJI in 
I H. Q., Sept. & Dec., 958. 
l. For the Vikramaditya legend, see S. K. Ds and S. N. Das GUPTA; Hist, oj 
Skt. Lit., pp. 4-5, È n. I. 
2. See Hist. of Skt. Lit. by KEITH and Dx and DAS GUPTA. 
3. Cf. bhdsayd samskrtenaiva kusalam vilikhet sudhth / 
tatah $ubhagubham vartam samskrtaih prakrtaistatha //—V. 23. 
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It is proposed, in the following pages, to give a résumé of the contents 
of this interesting work on the basis of the text constituted by us. 


After salutation to gods and goddesses, the author, stated to have com- 
posed the work at the instance of the said Vikramaditya, sets forth the 
object of the work, viz., to lay down the rules regarding the marking of 
letters, etc., addressed to the king, minister, learned man, preceptor, hus- 
band, wife, father, son, recluse, servant, enemy and others. The topics 
dealt with are the dyeing of letters, their size, mode of folding, qualifica- 
tions of the scribe, manner of composing, carrying, and reading the letters 
their marking, the arrangement of. words, the cutting of the ends of letters, 
eulogistic words, writing of the word ४४, etc. The modest scope of the 
` work is to lay down rules about the said topics in a nutshell (samasena) ; 
this hints at the existence of elaborate procedure calling for a compen- 
dium on epistolary art. 


The letter is to be dyed with hues like golden, silvery, etc. The best 
letter will be one cubit and six fingers long, the medium, one cubit, and 
the ordinary letter as long as the clenched hand. 


The piece of paper, used as a letter, will have three foldings. The 
upper two folds are to be left out, and the message is to be written on the 
last part. 

The royal scribe must possess the following qualifications :— 

(l) Experienced in counsel, f 

(2) Versed in politics and science of morality, 

(3) Conversant with various scripts and languages, 

(4) Meritorious, | 

(5) Having knowledge of peace, war and royal duties, 

(6) Always a well- wisher of the king, T 

(7) Truthful, self- restrained, discriminating and straightforward. 


The king, having summoned the scribe, will ask him to write a letter. The 
scribe, in consultation with a learned man, will prepare the draft which 
will be read out-confidentially before the king. After the king’s approval, 
the scribe will prepare the letter in its final form. 


. In a letter, first of all, an atkusat mark, with “ below and a point 
inside, should be put as an auspicious sign. This will be followed by the 


4. ‘A hook, esp. an elephant hook’ (M. WILLIAMS). 
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word 'svasti". Next will be written 'ér?? to precede the mode of address 
appropriate to the person written to. In the next place, one should write 
about welfare (kuSala) in Sanskrit. Then information about good 
things and bad should be written in Sanskrit or Prakrit. This will be 
followed by the main body of the letter, in accordance with the size of the 
paper. In the space below will be written a verse proclaiming the fame 
(of the person written to ?) and causing delight ; next is to be written an 
expression like ‘kimadhikam’ (ie. no more, what more, etc.). In conclu- 
sion, a verse, dealing with the despatch of the letter and containing the 
date, month, etc., is to be written." 


The knowledge of the correct forms of letters has been highly praised, 
and the royal scribe is said to attain fame by writing royal despatches in 
conformity with the rules laid down in the $üstra; non - observance of 
these rules subjects him to great calumny. 


Ihe modes of carrying letters have been rigidly fixed. On the head 
should be carried a royal despatch, a letter from the preceptor, a Brahmana, 
a recluse and the husband. Forehead is the proper place for ministerial 
communications and the centre of the chest for that from the wife, son and 
iriend. A letter from a foe should be carried in the throat. 


The royal scribe, having saluted the letter, should place it before the. 
king in council with its tip turned towards the east. Having opened it, 
he should read it silently twice over and then read it aloud. A verse, in 
this connection, provides for the confidential reading of such letters to the 
king before reading them out in.the council. A letter, containing evil 
news, must not be read out in the council.5 


From the top of the paper, a emi per g six fingers, should be 
left out. Then, a circular mark of kastüri? and kunkuma’ like the moon’s 
orb, should be put on a royal despatch. The mark should be of saffron 
alone fo» ministers, sandal for learned men, preceptors, fathers, sons and 


5. Meaning ‘fortunate’, ‘success’, ‘prosperity’. 

6. This word, meaning ‘fortune’, ‘beauty’ etc., has been prefixed to the 
Indian name through ages, and has received official recognition in the post-independ- 
ence period. 

". Are we to suppose that this contained the name of the writer too? We 
are to infer this, because there seems to be no other provision for this essential 
item, 

8. It is not clear as to whether these rules apply to incoming letters or out- 
going ones or to both. 

9. Musk. 

, +0. Saffron. 
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' anchorites, vermllion for husbands, lac -dye for wives, red sandal- paste 
for servants and blood for enemies. 


A letter to the king should commence with words like *mahàràjüdhi- 
raja’, ‘dana - Saunda’’, ‘saccarita’, etc. One to the minister should com- 
mence with a statement of his qualities. One should commence a letter to 
a learned man by stating the number of times of the writer’s saluting him 
and by referring to his expert knowledge of $üstras. A letter to the pre- 
ceptor should begin with a reference to his learning and to the eight- 
limbed obeisance (sdsténga-pranipata) by the writer. That to a husband 
is to commence with words indicative of his great qualities, salutation and 
words like prana-priya (dear to heart). One to the wife should begin 
with words like prana -priyü, südhvi (chaste) and saccarita (having good 
character). A letter to the father is to begin with the word prabhu 
(master), salutation and words like saccarita, and that to a recluse with 
the words 86706 - vāñchā - vinirmukta (free from all desires) and sarva - 
$üstrürtha - páraga (versed in all śđstras}. In letters to persons in general, 
having at first written the name of the person written to, one should write 
words befitting him. 


As regards the number of the word $ri, it varies with the kind of the 
addressee. To a preceptor, there should be six sris, to a husband five, to 
a servant two, to a foe four, to a friend three and one each to son and wife. 


Here the metrical portion of the work ends. The remaining part, 
written in prose, deals with the different modes of prasasti (praise) to be 
used in the letters to different persons. The prasastis are too lengthy to 
be reproduced here. Hence, we shall simply indicate the principal features 
of each. The pragasti for a king should contain extravagant references to 
his suzerainty, prowess, generosity, learning, ete. The eulogy of a minister 
stresses his efficiency, and that of a preceptor lavishly speaks of his devo- 
tion to gods, proficiency in various branches of learning, observance of 
rites and customs appropriate to his stage of life, ete. The pra$asti of a 
husband should emphasise his great and exemplary love, and ¢hat of a 
wife her deep attachment and exquisite beauty. In eulogising the father, 
the son should set forth his deep regard and submissiveness. To a son the 
father should mention the former's learning, good qualities and his being 
an ornament to the family. To a recluse one should write lavishly about 
the former's detachment from worldly objects, great learning and posses- 
sion of many disciples. The praise of a servant consists in stressing his 


ll. Paramount king. 

॥9. Expert in making gifts. | 

i3. A comparison of these titles of address with those recorded in “Titles of 
Address etc.” by Sister DINNEEN, Washington, 929, may be interesting. 
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devotion to gods, the protection of cattle and serviceability. To praise 
an enemy, one should speak of his heroism. To a wise man one should 
write about his great merits accrued from worship of gods, generosity, etc. 


From the foregoing survey of the contents of the work, it appears that, 
in the society reflected in it, letter - writing was recognised as an art neces- 
sitating the laying down of cut and dry rules. Great stress seems to 
have been laid on the modes of addressing different persons, the folding 
of the paper, the carrying, opening and reading of it, etc. so much so that 
one had carefully to learn the art. One, however, feels inclined to suppose 
that, at the time of the author, letter - writing assumed a stereotyped form, 
and allowed little individual liberty. It is, however, interesting to note 
that, even to-day, the Indian way of writing letters, as unaffected by 
Western influence, is substantially the same as we find in the Patra- 
kaumudi. If, in this work, royal despatches have received greater atten- 
tion than the letters of persons in general, it is only natural because the 
author, at the outset, clearly sets forth that he is composing it at the 
instance of King Vikramaditya. 


Sincere thanks of the editor are due to the authories of India Office 
Library, London, and of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, for kindly sending 
him, immediately on his request, photostat copies of the respective MSS. 
of the Patra - kaumudi in their possession. 
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The form of a letter, according to the Patra - kaumudi, will be 
something like what is shown below 


CN 


स्वस्तिश्री "v". ( | ) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(०) 
(6) 
(7) 
(I) The name of the person written to preceded by titles of address 
befitting him. 
(2) kuéala. B 


(3) Subhasubha varta. 

(4) Main body of the letter. 

(5) A verse proclaiming fame and causing delight. 

(6) Expressions like kimadhikam. 

(7) Concluding verse containing details about the date of the letter 
as well as its despatch. 

The above form is described in verses 2-25. 


For the form of a royal despatch, see verses 38-42. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


A— Transcript of a fragmentary MS. in Bengali characters found 


by the editor in the midst of some manuscripts lumped together 
at the then Government College, Rajshahi, Bengal (now in East 
Pakistan) about the year 945. Though illegible at places, the 
MS. is fairly correct. It begins thus — श्रीमत्‌कृष्णपदार विन्द्युगलम , 
Incomplete at the end. 


B—  Photostat copy of MS. No. 7203 (3329) of the Catalogue of Sans- 


krit and Prakrit MSS. in India Office, Vol. II, pt. II, by A. B. 

Keith. 

Characters — Devanagari. 

Beginning — राब्दकल्पद्रुमे अथ पत्रलिपि: | तस्य लक्षणं यथा-सुवर्णकस्य रक्ताचेः etc 

End , -प्रत्यर्थिसार्थगर्वोकूपारपारेषु । 

Colophon — इति श्रीमद्वररुचिकृता पत्रकमुदी समाप्ता ॥ 

Post - colophon statement — संवत्‌ १९२४ श्रावणशुदि १० दशम्यां गोविन्दरामो 
लेखकालिखत्‌ (१) गोस्वामिदेवदत्तप्रसादासय (१) 

Date — Samvat 924 (= 867 A.D.) 


Photostat copy of MS. No. 65 of Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


(Vide Calcutta Sanskrit College -Catalogue, Vol. VI, p. 39). ^ 
Characters — Bengali. 

Beginning — Same as in A. 

End — पुण्यपरंपरापवित्रीककतधरणीतलश्रीलश्रीम हा (Last three letters 


not clearly legible). Seems to be incomplete. 
Colophon  — Not given. 


[Besides the above, the following MSS. are noticed in the Catalogues, 
but could not be procured for the present edition:— 


(4) No. 26, p. 24, of Vol. I of Notices of Skt. MSS. (2nd series) by 
H. P. Sastri. 


.(2) «No. 347, p. 9"7, of Notices of Skt. MSS., Vol. I, by R. L. Mitra. `` 


(3) No. ॥, p. 75, of Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in Mithila by K. 
Jayaswal, dated Saka I70. 

(4) No. 72, p. 76, of Do. 

(5) No. 72A, p. 77, of Do. 

(6) No. 72B, p. 77, of Do. (Dated San 30] Sal). 

(7) No. 72C, p. 77, of Do. 

(8) No. 66 of the collections at Narayani Handiqui Research Institute, 


Gauhati, Assam. (Vide Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. 
XIX, p. 207). 
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पत्रकौसुदी 
[ श्रीमदवररुचिरृता ] 


# श्रीमत्‌ृष्णपदारविन्द्युगळं SUD 
भ्रणीनम्रकिरीटकोटिवडमिपुष्पाचितं सन्ततम्‌ | 
वाणीं a प्रणमामि विश्वजननीं प्रत्युइविष्वंसिनां 
मक्तानुग्रहविग्रह्ां भगवतीं नित्यं वचोवृद्भये || १ ॥ 


विक्रमादित्यभूपस्य कीर्तिसिन्धोनिदेशतः | 5 
श्रीमद्वररुचिर्धीमांस्तनोति पत्रकोसुदीम्‌ || २॥ 
राजञां मन्त्रिप्रवीराणां पण्डितानां तथैव च । 
गुरूणां स्वामिमायोणां तथैव पितृपुत्रयोः || ३ N 
Tug तथैवान्थविवेकिनाम्‌ । 
एतेघामपि सर्वेषां पत्रचिह्नादिकं at tl ४ | ॥0 
अथानुक्रमणिका-- 
पत्राणां at चेव पत्रप्रमाणमङ्गकम्‌ | 
७ पत्रलेखककिहानि पत्रस्य स्चनाक्रमः | ५ ॥ 
पत्रलेस्प्रकारश्च पत्रस्य नयनक्रमः d 
पत्रस्य पठनं चेव TARE ततः परम्‌ ॥ ६ || म 
पदन्यासप्रकारश्च पत्रकोणस्य कतेनम्‌ । 
प्रशास्तिपदविन्यासः श्रीशन्दस्य पदक्रमः || 9 Il 


उत्याप्याकाङक्ष्यपत्रं व शाङ्कितलिखनक्रमः | 
अङ्कपत्रविमाषा च भाषापत्रस्य लक्षणम्‌ di c Il 





6 
* In reconstructing the text, the corrupt portions are indicated by dotted lines. 
The editor is responsible for the numbering of the verses. 
7-[9. Omitted by B. 
निर्देशत: for निदेशतः | 
श्रीमान्‌ for मत्‌ | 
पत्रमङ्गप्रमाणकम्‌ for पत्र. ..भङ्गकम्‌ | 
आनयन for नयन | 
पत्रप्रपठनं for पत्रस्य पठनं | 
add for ade | 
प्रशस्त £07 प्रशास्ति | 
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कीर्तिवणनक्लोकाश्च प्रीतिःछोकास्तथैव 'च । 
नीतिळ्लोकाश्च ग्रन्थेऽस्मिन्‌ समासेनोपवर्णिताः || ९ N 
अथ पत्रस्क्षमम--- 
युवर्णरूप्यसङ्गायै रञ्जयेत्‌ पत्रमुत्तमम्‌। 
सामान्येन तु मध्यानां पत्रर्जनमीरितम्‌ ! १० Il 
अथ पत्रप्रमाणम-- 
THO इस्त पत्रमुत्तममी रितम्‌ | 
मध्यमं हस्तमात्रं स्यात्‌ सामान्यं WORTEN, || ११ ॥ 
अथ पत्रमङ्गप्रकारः-- 
पत्रं ठु त्रिगुणीकृत्य उद्धवे तु द्विगुणं त्यजेत्‌ | 
शेष्रभागे लिखेद्वण गद्यपद्यादिसंयुतम्‌ ॥ १२॥ 
अथ लेखकलक्षणम्‌- 
ब्राह्मणो मन्त्रणाभिज्ञो राजनीतिविशारदः | 
नानलिपिञ्ञो मेधावी नानामाषासमन्वितः || $3 || 
मन्त्रणाम्चतुरो धीमान नीतिशास्त्रार्थकोविदः | 
सन्धिविग्रहमेदज्ञो राजकार्यविः्वक्षणः || १४ |) 
सदा राजहितान्वेषी राजसनिविसङ्तः | 
कार्याकार्यविचारशः सत्यवादी जितेन्द्रियः || १५ ॥ 
स्वरूपवादी शुद्धात्मा Wal राजघमेवित्‌ | 
एवमादिगुगै्युक्तः स एवं राजलेखकः । १६ || 





अथ पत्रस्चनक्रमः 
राजलेखकमाहूय TH ब्रूयात्‌ प्रयत्नतः | 
पत्रं कुरु यथायोग्यं गद्यपद्यादिसंयुतम्‌ १७ ॥| 


SN 


20-2. Omitted by B. 
22. Instead of this line, B reads — झान्दकल्पदुमे अथ पत्रलिपिः तस्य लक्षणं यथा | 


23. B सुवर्णकस्य रक्ताथै for सुवणे...रक्षाचे | 

24. A,B सामान्योत्तममध्यानां for सामान्येन तु मध्यानां | 
25, Omitted by A. 

28. B reads (#ए5--अथ पत्रारम्भप्रकारः | 

30. B,C वर्णान्‌ for वर्ण, संयुतान्‌ for संयुतम्‌ | 


3-39. Omitted by B. 


35. C कार्ये for कार्यं | 
36. C संस्थितः for सङ्गतः ॥ 


39-40, Between these lines, C reads 


नृपानुवर्ती सततं नृपविश्वासरक्षकः | 
नृपतेश्च हितान्वेषी स एव' राजलेखकः ॥ 
40. C पत्रस्य for पत्र | 


40-42. Omitted by A. 


\ 
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पण्डितं स्वयमानीय लेखको रहसि स्थितः | 
यथायोम्यानुसारेण पत्रे कुर्यान्मनोरमम्‌ ॥ १८॥ 
दिनद्वयत्रयं वापि विचाये पण्डितेन वै । 
स्वश्नान्तेदूषणं ज्ञात्वा विलिखेत्‌ पत्रपुस्तकैः || १९ || 
सामान्यपत्रे संलिख्य रहसि आवयेन्नुपम्‌ | 

ATTA श्रुते पत्रे विलिखेद्‌ राजलेखकः || २० || 


अथ पत्रलेखनप्रकारः-- 


अङ्कुरं प्रथमं दयान्मद्धलार्थ विचक्षणः | 

मध्ये विन्दुसमायुक्तमधः PASAT || २१ II 
तदधः स्वस्ति विन्यस्य ततो गद्यं सुशोमनम्‌। 

ततः श्रीशन्दरूपाणि पदन्यासक्रमं लिखेत्‌ || २२ ॥ 
भाषया संस्कृतेनेव कुशळं विलिखेत्‌ सुधीः । 

ततः BAIT वाती संस्कृतैः प्राकृतेस्तथा ॥ २३ ॥ 
पत्रप्रमाणसन्देशं ततो वाती नियोजयेत्‌ | 
कीर्तिग्रीतियुतं पद्यं ततः किमधिकादिकम्‌॥ २४ || 
पत्रप्रेषणशक्लोकं च अङ्कुमासादिसंयुतम्‌ | 

सर्वेषामेव पत्रे तु लिखनं चैवमीरितम्‌ ॥ २५ ॥ 
सर्वेषामेव पत्राणां विधिं झात्वा लिखेतु यः | 

स्वदेशे कीर्तिमाम्रोति तथा देशान्तरेष्वपि ॥ २६ |i 


एवं शाञ्जक्रमं शात्वा यो लिखेद्‌ राजपत्रकम्‌ | 

स॒ राजमन्त्रिमिः साद्ध यशः ग्राम्नोत्यनुत्तमम्‌॥ २७॥ 
TST HT यो लिखेद्‌ राजपत्रकम्‌ | 

स राजमन्त्रिमिः SIS, दुर्यशो महृदाप्नुयात ॥ २८॥ 





. 43-48. Omitted by A. 

48. C gà for ad | 

49. B, C omit पत्र. C लिखन for लेखन | 
50-A दत्त्वा for दद्यात्‌ | 


ol 


52. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
59. 
64. 
63. 


, B संयुतं तदथः for सप्ताक्कूसंयुतम्‌ | 

B omits दषः. 

B omits प्राकृतैः. 

B, C ततः for पत्रं; C प्रमाणं for प्रमाण | 
C पन्नं for पर्थ | 

The line is omitted by A. C पत्रेषु for पत्रे तु, रिखितं पत्रमीरितं for लिखनं चैत्रमीरितम्‌ । 
A स for स्व, च for अपि | 

A सार्क for ae | C प्राप्तोति चोत्तमं for प्रामोत्यनुत्तमम्‌ | 


49 


50 


55 


60 


65 
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अथ पत्रनवनक्रम$---- 


राजपत्रं TAA छलाटे राजमन्त्रिणाम्‌ | 
TATA TAHA ब्राहणानां तथेव च ॥ २९॥ 


य॒तिसंन्यासिनां चेव स्वामिनश्च तथैव च | 
साद्रेणेव यत्नेन तथा मूर्धनि धारयेत्‌ ॥ Re ॥ 


भायापुत्रस्य मित्रस्य हृदये धारयेत्‌ सुधीः | 
प्रवीराणां कण्ठदेशे पत्रघारणमीरितम्‌॥ 32 ॥ 


एतेषां चेव पत्राणामुक्तं घारणलक्षणम्‌ | 
अन्येषामपि पत्राणां नियमो नात्र दर्शितः || ३२॥ 


अथ पत्रपठनप्रकारः-- 


पत्रं धृत्वा नमस्कृत्य पूवाग्रेणेव स्थापयेत्‌ | 
दक्षिणाग्रेण सदसि TI राजलेखकः || ३३ ॥ 


पत्रे वितत्य सदसि द्विवारं मनसा पठेत्‌ | 
स्फुटं पश्चात्‌ प्रवक्तव्यमक्षोमो राजलेखकः ॥ ३४ ॥ 


रहसि श्रावयेत्‌ पत्रं शुमं वा यदि वाशुभम्‌ | 
पत्रे श्रुत्वां विदित्वार्थं समायां आवयेत्ततः || ३५ || 


war रहसि HDI श्रावयेद्द्विजः | 
अशुभं नेव सदसि gni पत्रं TERT ॥ ३६ ॥ 


एवं क्रमेण ATA श्रावयित्वा द्विजोत्तमः | 
ad: सन्निधो स्थित्वा मृपाज्ञामनुवर्तते || ३७ ॥ 


अथ पत्रचिछ्ानि- l 
SA षडङ्गुलं त्यक्तवा वठुलं चन्द्रबिम्बबत्‌ | 
कस्तूरीकुङ्कुमैः HATA सुचिहितम्‌ ॥ ३८॥ 


ttt ttt IIIS n mun 


67. A, C पत्रमन्त्रिणाम्‌ (१) for राज...... | 
69. B स्वामेनां for स्वामिनः | 
72. A अरीणां कण्ठदेशे च £07 प्रवीराणां कण्ठदेशे | 
75. ^ कमः for NAR: | 
, 76. B qat स्थापयेत्‌ सुधीः for पूर्वाग्रेणेव स्थापयेत्‌ | 

79. C साक्षात्‌ for अक्षोभो | 
82. A नृपर्ति for नृपाग्रे । 
83. A VANT ततः for पत्रं नृपाज्ञया | 

87-88. Omitted by A. 
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मन्त्रिणां कुङ्कुमेनेव पण्डितस्यैव चन्दनैः | 
गुरूणां 'वन्दनेनेव सिन्द्रेणेव स्वामिनः d ३९॥ 
मायांयाश्चाप्यलकेन चन्दनेः पितृपुत्रयोः | ` 
संन्यासिनां चन्दनेन यतीनां कुङ्कुमेन च ॥ ४० ॥ 
रक्तचन्दनपछ्केन भृत्यस्य समुदीरितम्‌ | 
शोणितेनेव शत्रूणां TRS प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ ४१ ॥ 
एतेषां चेव सर्वेषां यथायोग्यानुसारतः | 
पत्रस्योध्वे तु मतिमान्‌ mum सुवतुलम्‌ ॥ ४२ ॥ 
अथ राजपत्रस्य कोणच्छेदप्रकारः- 
दक्षिणे पत्रकोणस्य अघस्ताच्छेदयेत्‌ सुधीः । 
एकाङ्गुलप्रमाणेन राजपत्रस्य चेव हि ॥ ४३ || 
अथ राजपत्रादे; पदन्यासः 
महाराजाधिराजं च दानशोण्डे तथैव F | 
तथा d योज्यं कल्पवृक्षादिकं न्यसेत्‌ vv || 
यथायोग्यानुसारेण तथैव गुणमेदतः | 
राजपत्रेषु सर्वेषु पदन्यासक्रमं विदुः | ४५ || 
अथ मन्त्रिपत्रस्थ-- 
प्रथमं गुणभेदेन तथा सञ्चरितादिकम्‌ | 
विन्यस्य विलिखेत्‌ प्राञ्चो मन्त्रिपत्रे पदक्रमम्‌ |] ४६ II 


अथ पण्डितस्य--. 


संख्यावद्वन्दितपदं शास्राथनिपुणादिकम्‌ | 
पण्डितानां a पत्रेषु विल्खिद्‌ ये पदक्रमम्‌ || ४७॥ 





89-90. Omitted by A. 
93. B मृत्यानां for FAIS | s 
04. A च for एव | 
N 
96. B ऊर्ध्वं for ऊर्ध्वे'] 


97. B छेदन for छेद | 

98. C छेदयेद्धस्ताव सुधी: for 9m...gWr | 
00. A पत्रस्य for पत्रादेः, पदन्यासप्रकारः for पदन्यासः | B महाराज for राज | 
02. C योग्यं for योज्य | l 

05. A adds पदन्यासप्रकारः to this line. 

206. 4 प्रवरं (१) [c प्रकरं (१)] £07 प्रथमं | 
708. A पण्डितप्रत्रस्य, and adds पदन्यासप्रकारः to this line. 

09. B प्राशो for शास्त्र | 


90 


95 


I00 


705 


]20 
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अथ गुरुपत्रस्थ-- 
सांख्यसिद्धान्तनिपुणं नमस्कारादिकं पदम्‌ | | 
विन्यस्य विलिखेत्‌ प्राशो गुरुपत्रे पदक्रमम्‌ || ४८ ॥ 
अथ स्वामिपत्रस्य-- 
प्रवये सनमस्कारं प्राणप्रियादिकं पदम्‌ | ll5 
विन्यस्य विलिखेद्धीमान्‌ स्वामिपत्रे पदक्रमम्‌ || ४९॥ 
अथ भार्यापत्रस्य-- | 
प्राणप्रियापद साध्वीं तथा सच्चरितादिकम | 
भायोपत्रे विद्वान्‌ पदक्रममनुत्तमम ॥ ५० | 
अथ पितृपत्रस्य-- | 20 
प्रभुवये तथा सच्चरितादिकम्‌ | 
विन्यस्य T3: पितृपत्रे पदक्रमम || ५१ UI 
अथ संन्यासियतिपत्रस्य--- 
सर्ववाञ्छाविनिरमृक्तं सर्वशा््ार्थपारगम्‌ | 
संन्यासियतिपत्रेषु विलिखेश्च पदक्रमम्‌ || ५२ II 25 
सामान्यस्य-- 7 





lll. A adds पदनन्‍्यासप्रकारः. C omits गुरु. 
l2. C संख्या for सांख्य । B सनमस्कारक पदं for नम...पद्म्‌ | 
3. A reads एप5-साष्टन्ञप्रणिपातं च गुरुपत्रे पदक्रमम्‌ | 
lli-3. Read by C after l. 6. 
4. A adds पदन्यासप्रकारः (C merely पदन्यासः) | 
5. C प्राया for प्रिया । है 
l7. A adds पदन्यासप्रकार: | 
8. C पत्र for पद | 
49-20. Between these lines, C reade— 
अभ पुत्रस्य पंत्रस्य-- 
प्राणपुश्रपदं quU तथा सश्वरितादिकम्‌ | 
आशीर्वचनसंयुक्ते युश्रपत्रे पदक्रमम्‌ || 
20. A adds पदन्यासप्रकारः | 
2. C पितुरार्य for saad । 
23. A adds पदन्यासप्रकार: | 
25. A वै for च । 
i26. A, C omit the word. 
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सामान्यभृत्यशत्रृणां विनियोज्यामुकं प्रति । 

m पदं भत्यतुस्थादिकं तथा. || ५३ ॥ 

एतेषामेव पत्रेषु यथायोग्यानुसारतः | 

Raa विलिखेत प्राज्ञः पदक्रममनुत्तमम || ५४ ॥ 30 


अथ श्रीशब्दविन्याससंख्या-- 

i धहगुरोः स्वामिनः पञ्च द्वे ऋत्ये aT रिपौ । 
श्रीशब्दानां त्रयं मित्रे ह्येकैकं पुत्रमार्ययोः || ५५ di 

अथ राशः प्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्तिश्रीगीवाणचयचूडारत्नराजिरोचिश्चुम्तरितचन्द्रचूडचरणनखेन्ढुवुन्द्चन्द्रिका- 735 
सन्दोहास्वादचतुरचेतश्रकोरवरविषमसमरसंचरत्‌- प्रवछतरतुरगखुरपुटपटलद्लित भू- 
पष्ठोत्तिष्ठदूभूयिष्ठधूलिधाराधूसरितसकलहरिद्न्तकप्रचण्डभुजदण्डभ्राजमानख रतरारि- 
वित्रासितप्रत्यर्थिएथ्वीपतिसार्थ प्रार्थितानुकम्पासुधासम्पातानवरतविद्वद्‌दारिश्यविद्रा- 
वणद्रविणराशिदानविश्राणनसमुपार्जितयशो... ... .. . सश्जितयशोमृणालजालभूपाल- 
कुछोजचऊतिलकश्रीलश्रीयुतमहाराजाधिराजेषु || ॥40 


स्वस्ति सुंचिराराधितश्रीविश्वेश्वस्वरणसरोरुहानुग्रहसमासादितातिविततानवद्य- 
विद्याविछासपीयूषपरम्परा ... ... ... विविधालक्कायलङ्कत ... ... .............. 


28. The dotted portion is corrupt in A. B wanda (१) | € अग्ने विशेषित (१) | 

3l. B omits अथ, adds यथा to the line. A 7९४०5--श्ररिब्दस्य पदन्यासप्रकारः for श्री... 
संख्या । C omits the line. 

32. B द्विगुणा for चतुरो | 

33. A हयं for AÑ | 

34. A राज for राशः | 

85. A omits श्री:. 

36. A, B omit समर, 

37. C qmm (£) for भुजदण्ड | 

39. C omits दाच. The portion indicated by the dotted lineis corruptin A, Band C. 

I40. For the portion in thick type, C appearsto read कलाकल्पतरु (१). Affer this line 
C reads as folows— 


स्वस्तिश्रीमन्मुरहरमगवचरणारविन्दद्न्द्रमकरन्द्सन्दोहास्थादा नन्दितमनो ....... गार्वाणगणदारश्चविद्रा- 
वणद्रविणरा शिविश्राणनोपाजितयशः सुधाधथामधाराल्ङ्कृतधरामण्डळप्रवरूप्रताप.. .. ..। स्वस्ति श्रीविश्वेश्वर 


चरणसरोरुहानुमहसमासादितातिवितत ...... विलासपीयूबपरम्परा ...... विविधाछङ्कारालङ्क्त ...... 
भूयिष्ठाब्दार्थसन्दर्भचातुरीसमुपचितानुपमयशः  शारदसुधाधाम भूषित भूमण्डळाखण्डलासम्मःनितश्रीयुत- 
महाराजाधिरानेषु । स्वास्ति ... ... वदान्यगणसाश्वितयशस्तारापटल... ... नवरतविदितातिनिर्मछमादिमा प्र 
चण्डांशुदानधाराष्वंसितविद्वददा रिञ्मध्वान्तसन्ताना हितोद्वेगभरपरमाजुँनप्रवरु ...... विहित गुणखवीकूपार- 
वीचि ...... सुखारोइणसाधन ... ... भूदेव ... ... पावनोचितपुण्यपरंपरापवित्रीक्कतषारित्रातरश्रीलश्रीमहा . --॥ 
[This is the concluding portion of G.] 

]4-42. Omitted by B, C. 
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स्बस्तिप्रचण्डदोदेण्डि... ... ... मुक्तावलीमण्डितसंग्रा. . . . ...वारणवाह्दिकायकाण्ड 
T नक्रचक्राचन्द्र ... रतिक्रमणीयापगापति प्रभूतयराश्वन्द्रचन्द्रिका 
TTE खिळजगन्मङ्गलाविवि 


नतैकीनतनलीलालेपलेपितगीतिधूरीणोव्यादिवेश्याजनसविलासगीयमानगुणश्रवणा- 


न्दोलितश्रवणकुण्डल्परितः प्रसर्पितप्रतापतपनोत्तापिताराति... ... .. . समध्यासि- ` 


ary मन्त्रिप्रशस्ति:-- 
ओम्‌ स्वस्तिश्रीसमस्तसामन्तसेवकनिर्वाहृकेषु कोरागोक्ृषिक्ृषीवलगजवाजिणहपरि 
T TER नीतिसेतु......निपुणेषु श्रीश्रीमन्त्रिप्रवीरेषु 
अथ गुरुप्ररास्तिः-- 


स्वस्ति श्रीनारायणपादपा ... ... ... मकरन्दमधु मानसेषु विविधविद्या- 
विद्योति........... वेदवेदाङ्गपारगस्वाश्रमोचिताचारसंपन्नपरमहसपरित्राजकाचचार्य- 
सेव्यमानश्रीगोविन्द्‌... ...... चरणारविन्देषु कोटिशः प्रणामः || 


अथ भार्यायाः स्वामि प्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदुद्दामप्रेमहेमभूषिता ......... कामस्य ...... ... श्रीमत्स्वामि 
चरणारविन्देषु गोविन्द इव इन्दिरायाः शङ्कर इव गिरिजायाः महेन्द्र इव 
पुलोमजायाः प्रतिदिनं बरद्धमान...... ... राधनाप्रणामपूर्वमास्ताम्‌ ॥ 
अथ मतुमायाप्रशस्तिः-- 
स्वस्ति भीमत्समस्तप्रेम ... ... ... लावण्य प्रियतमायां नेत्रयुग्म 
eee क्षणदायामिव कमलाकरस्य कमलिन्यामिव पथि...... ...छायामिव 
Te शीतळामृतधारायामिव मम सप्रेमनिवेदयन्ती... ... ... .. . सर्वदा | 
अथ पुत्रस्य पितरं प्रति प्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्भिनववशंवदचित्तचिन्तितस्वीयानुरागानुरस्षितानुगुहीतस्व........ 
।निजचरणसरोजरख्जितपरागसंरक्तास्मदादिमालस्थलविशालमाग्यसंभावकेषु भ्रीयुत- 
(rome अर्किचित्‌करकिंकरस्य मम बद्धकरसंपुटस्यावनीपृष्ठलप्मा 
साष्टाङ्गप्रणतयः सहस्तमजस्नं विज्ञाप्य च || 


अथ पितुः पुत्रं प्रति प्रशस्तिः 
स्वस्ति श्रीविश्वेश्वरचरणसरोर्हानुम्रहसमासादितातिविततानवद्विद्याविलास- 


पीयूषपरंपरा... ...... विविधगुणालंक्ृतनिजवंशावतंससकलविश्वासनिधाननिजकुल- 
पवित्रीकृतात्मप्रायेषु श्रीयुतशुद्धाचारपरिपूरितपुत्रेषु ॥ gait qam सन्तु 
विशाप्यं च | 





॥4:3-॥3. Omitted by C. 
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अथ संन्यासियतिप्रशास्तिः-- 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्‌परमहंसपरित्राजकाःचायेकरणनिपुण... .. . ... विषमविषयदोषादशेन 
— वेदवेदान्तसांख्यसिद्धान्त ... ... .- .प्रकृतिपुरुषविवेकशानशीलेषु. . .... 
वन्दितचरणारविन्द... ........ परिपाल्नपवित्रीकृतधरित्रीतलेषु सकलभूदेवपूजित- 
श्रीयुतगोस्वामिचरणारविन्देषु ममावनीसंल्य़ाः STARA ओ नमो 
नारायगायेति मन्त्रेणाकलितमस्तु | 


अथ भृत्यप्रशस्तिः--- 


स्वस्ति भगवच्चरणपरायणसकलद्रविणाघिरश्लकगोमहिष्यादिप्रतिपालकनिखिलवशा- 
नुसेवकवशंवदा ... ... ... xx प्रति ॥ 


स्वस्तिसम......... भरष्टप्रतिमरायशः परिपूरितसकलसांमन्तराज... ... ...... 
राजधानीविजुम्मितवीरशस्रावशोषित ... .नुरक्षकसततपरित्रस्तशरणागतासुकं प्रति | 


अथ विवेकिनां प्रशस्तिः-- 


स्वस्ति श्रीमगवत्पदपङ्कजपूजनोपचितपुण्यपुल्जपबित्रीकृतान्तःकरण...,.... .. 
मिलन्म......... कल......... निरवधिवसुविश्राणनाधरीकृतसुरपुरभूमिरुहेषु || 


स्वस्ति श्रीमतपरमेश्वरपादपाथोरुहास्वादःवतुर... .. . ... ... बन्दावनजनिताचित 
—R पछ्ुुपटछालइक्ृतदि ... ... .....स्तनतटप्रबल्प्र...... .... प्रत्यार्थसार्थ- 
- गर्वाकूपारपारेषु ॥ 
इति श्रीमद्ररुचिकृता पत्रकौमुदी समाप्ता ॥ 
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74-92. Omitted by C. 
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NATAKA AND NARTANA 


By 
o. K. BELVALKAR 


Assuming that the Malavikagnimitra is the earliest of the three extant 
plays of Kalidasa, the greatest poet of India, that play, it will be noticed, 
brings out the very close relation that there exists, according to Kalidasa, 
between Dramaturgy and Dancing. The heroine of the play, Malavika, 
with whom the hero, King Agnimitra, is already in love, is assigned as a 
pupil to Ganadasa, the Palace dancing- master. The Second Act of the 
play is devoted to the display — by appropriate movements of the hands, 
feet, eyes, and other parts of the body — of the different emotions! conveyed 
by each of the following four lines of the song sung by Milavika. No doubt 
there is a technique in-the actor's movements, which only connoisseurs 
can properly understand, but they are not beyond the power of an ordi- 
nary spectator to appreciate in a general way. These lines are: 


(I) Dullaho pio; tassim bhava hrdaya nirdsam. 
[Hard to attain is the dear one: Give up, O my heart, all 
hope regarding him."] 
(2) Amho! Apangao me paphurati kimpi vàmo. 


[“Alack! The corner of my left eye throbs: I know not the 
reason why."] 


(3) Eso so ciradittho : Kaham uvanaidavvo ? 
[^Here he is : seen after a long time! How can I secure him ?”] 
(4) Pahi mam paradhinam tai ganaa satinham. 


"Save me, (my dear Lord): consider me as entirely depen- 
dent upon, and thirsting for thee."] 


2 While thus the Malavikagnimitra describes the singing and dancing 
accomplishments of a talented human dancer, Kalidasa's next drama, the 
"Vikramorvasiya, deals with the same attainments of a heavenly apsaras 
named Urvasi, who is amongst the most accomplished pupils of sage 


l. These are: natrasya (despair), afd (hope), samkalpa (intention), and atma- 
samarpana (self-surrender). — At the Baroda Session (937) of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, there was an attempt made by a couple of clever students to 
successfully display these emotions by appropriate bodily movements. 


20 र S. K. BELVALKAR 


Bharata, the reputed author of the Nàtyasüstra, whose task it always was 
to provide, on special occasions, dancing and musical and dramatic shows to 
entertain Indra's distinguished guests. Urvasi, the heroine of Kàlidàsa's 
Vikramorvaśīya, is, accordingly, trained by Bharata to play the part of 
Laksmi in the drama named the Lakgmisvayamwara, which sage Bharata 
is to present at Indra's Court in Heaven. 


3. Act I of the Vikramorvasiya describes the rescue of Urvasi from 
the clutches of the demons by king Purüravas, and the dawn of their 
mutual love at first sight. Shortly afterwards, in Act 2, Urvasi takes the 
earliest opportunity to come down from Heaven to have her first meeting 
with Purüravas; but hardly have they exchanged a few words when 
Urvasi is unexpectedly called back to Heaven by a special messenger, as 
Indra wants immediately to arrange a special exhibition of the new play, 
the Laksmisvayamvara. In this play occurs a scene in which Urvasi, 
assuming the role of the heroine Laksmi, is asked by her friend Menaka, 
playing the part of Laksmi’s friend Varunt: 


Sahi, samüadà ede tellokka-supurisd sa-Kesava loapala. Kada- 
massirh de bhüvühiniveso ? [My friend, here are assembled the 
best personalities of the three worlds, including KeSava and the 
Lokapalas. Upon whom is your heart fixed ?] 


To this question, Urvasi, compelled to return from her first interrupted 
interview with Purüravas, almost involuntarily replies: Purürave (upon 
Purüravas), in place of Purusottame (upon Purusottama), which latter 
could alone fit Laksmi's róle. This was too serious a blunder, for which her 
teacher Bharata curses her to forfeit her place in Heaven. Indra, how- 
ever, takes pity upon her, and permits her to go and live with Purüravas 
“java so tui dittha-samtano bhavati” (until he sees the face of the first 
issue from thee). The shrewd Nymph caxries her shrewdness still further 
and keeps from Purüravas all knowledge of her first issue (and the possi- 
bility of the king seeing him) by sending their first-born son secretly to the 
hermitage of sage Cyavana. For all her cunning, however, Fate gets the 
better of her. Almost in the midst of her first honeymoon with her lover 
Purüravas, she is transformed into a creeper on account of her unwitting 
entrance into the Kumiravana, with the result that there is no possibility 
of any further display of Urvasi’s skill in dancing either in heaven or on 


earth. i 


4. But Kälidāsa displays his knowledge of the technique of dancing 
madness in the Prākrta portion of the Fourth Act of the Play, which portion 
appears to me to be a genuine part of Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiyam. It 
would, however, be better to leave the topic here and pass on to consider 
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the Abhijndnasakuntala, which is correctly regarded as the best Play of 
India's greatest dramatist. 


5. The first four acts of the Abhijnanasakuntala, ignoring the song 
of Nati, do not permit any opportunity for the display of music, singing, 
or dancing, although the heroine Sakuntala and her companions know 
reading?, writing?, painting, and, of course, gardening. In Act V we have, 
in the palace of king Dussanta, Hamsapadika singing, behind the curtain 
to the accompaniment of the lute, and in Act VI, after the pravesaka, we 
have the two palace attendants, Parabhrtika and Madhukarika, emotionally 
excited by the approach of the Spring, and offering mango-blossom to the 
God of Love and soliciting his favour. The mentality of these girls is of a 
kin with that of the apsarases in Indra's Heaven. But, in all existing edi- 
tions of the Sükuntala, there is no dancing as such. 


6. In the unique birch-bark MS. from Kashmir, procured by BuHLER 
for the Bombay Government Collection in ]875—which has several accept- 
able readings of its own that both the objective as well as subjective canons 
of textual criticism can fully justify—we have, however, by way of a 
pravesaka to Act VII, a short scene introducing two näkalāsikās or heavenly 
dancers, who have not only the bewitching grace and attainments, but the 
usual mentality of the apsarases, longing for a royal lover like Vikrama 
or Dussanta. The scene is given. amongst the variant readings in the first edi- 
tion of PATANKAR (l889), and BUREHARD, transliterating the birch-mark MS., 
has reproduced it in Roman characters (884) ; but many errors in reading 
have crept into their texts. This scene not only provides a pravesaka to the 
7th Act, which it badly needs, but fits in with Kālidāsa’s general practice. 
The pravesaka, accordingly, is going to be included in the Sahitya Academy 
Edition of the Sakuntala that has been assigned to me, wherein further 
remarks on the point have been added —I have not here given a Sanskrit 
paraphrase or Chaya for the original Prakrit, its English Translation be- 
ing however, given at the bottom of the page.—BunkHanD also found an- 
other Kashmirian MS., which apparently was an inferior copy of the ori- 
ginal manuscript. 


7. It might be incidentally observed that Kalidasa’s Saàkuntala is 
already a longish play, and the omission of the present pravesaka, which is 
not vitally connected with the central story, may be due to that circum- 
stance. But no interpolator would think of inserting such an additional 
passage, unless he (like Kalidasa himself) is absolutely enamoured of 
music and dancing. The birch-bark MS. contains several other additions 
and variants in reading that can also be justified, as I have shown in the 
edition above mentioned. 


2. Act], St. 26, line 2. 3. Act 2, St. J, line i. 
4, Act 4, St. 5, line 72. 
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अथ सप्तमोऽङ्कः | 
तततः TAA नाकरासिका | 
नाकलासिका | आणत्तं हि गुरुणा णारएण जहा--एद्रेस स्येव दिअसेसु मचलोआदो उत्तिण्णेण राएसिणा 
हुस्सन्तेण भअवदो पुरंदरस्स पिअआरिणा दाणववहणिमित्तं गन्तब्वं | जाव अब्मचिझ इमं. 
ह्यापुच्छिअमाणं णिक्खिवदि ताव एव्व मए gerard मङ्गळणिमित्तं किंपि पेक्खणअं द्रसइदब्वं | 
ता तुमं कंपि लासिअं अण्णेसिअ संगीदेसालासु आअच्छ त्ति। ता जाव छासिअं अण्णेसामि। 
परिक्रम्यावलोक्य च । का उण एसा गद्दीदवरणेवच्छा हरिसुदुक्कण्ठिदा विअ इदो एव्व आअच्छदि | 
निपृणमवलोक्य । कहं पिअसही चूदमझ्री | ता जाव एदाए सह उवज्झाअसमीवं गच्छामि । 
MINGTA i 
ततः प्राविराति यथानिविष्टा लासिका । 
चूतमञ्जरी | सविस्मयं सहै च । अहो महप्पभावो राएसी दुस्सन्तो | सासूयस्‌ । अहो महाबलो सो हृदो 
THN «per | नृत्यति । 
प्रथमा | उपसृत्य । स हि चूदमञ्जरिए | उक्कण्ठिदा विअ ळच्छीअसि | 
चूतमञ्जरी। कहं पारिजादमज्री। स हि। सव्यं कधयिस्सं | तुमं दाव कर्हि पत्थिदेति पुच्छिस्सं । 
पारिजातमञ्जरी | सहि। संखेवेण कधयिस्सं | अहं खु राएसिणो ढुस्सन्तस्स दाणवविजअववदेसेण अज 
मङ्गलणिमित्तं किंपि पेख्खणअं ddl अदुत्ति उवञ्झाअस्स अण्णाए उभे य्येव सआसं-- 
चूतमञ्जरी | सोत्कण्ठय्‌ । आसी अवसरो एदस्स | दार्णि पुणो मचलोअं पत्यिदे waite महाराए कस्स 
दंसीअदि | 
पारिजातमञ्जरी । साऱइकस्‌ । सहि। किं महेन्दस्स मणोरहाणि संपादिअ गदो उद अण्णधा। 
चूतमञ्जरी । सहि सुणु | अज य्येव गोसमासमए णवरं दुअदाणवजीविदसन्वस्ससेसं जाव अतिदस 
विलासिणीसरसहिअआइ गिहितुण अवणिं अहिप्पडिदो | अदो अ मे इरिसोक्कण्ठाणं कारणं | 
पारिजातमञ्जरी | सहि | तए पिअं PARE । जं usq उवज्झाएण पुरुवंसराएसिणो पुरदो wg STURM तं 
Seq गीदं कादुण एत्थ एव HL | 
चूतमञ्जरी La दे रोअदि l E 
पारिजातमञ्जरी। ता जं य्येव गीदं मए लविदं qu वा तह TAM | 
चूतमञ्जरी । सहि | एव्वं करेम्ह | 
SA । गायतः । 
अविसअगमणं dequo अण्णं अ सरागमालि महुसमए | 
अण्णं कुणइ विसण्गं पाडीइमाण भूमीएं | 
इत्युभे नतित्वा निष्कान्ते | 


. प्रवेशकः | 
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° ACT SEVEN 
PRAVESAKA 


Then enters a Dancer from Heaven 


Celestial Dancer — It has been ordered by Preceptor Narada that, in 
these very days, the Royal-Sage Dussanta, who has come up 
irom the world-of-mortals to achieve what is desired by revered 
Indra, is to start forth for the purpose of killing the Demon. 50, 
just during the period that he, after being received with honour, 
is taking leave and proceeding to kil the Demon, there is to be 
presented before him, by way of something auspicious, some drama- 
tic dance-show in the presence of the Gods. Therefore, do you 
find out another dancing companion and come to the Musical- 
Hall. So I shall search for a dancer. (Moves about in search.) 
Who, now, is this one that, having put on high-class garments, is 
coming up this very way, full of eagerness and joy? (Observing 
minutely.) Why ? "Tis Cutamanjari. So then, I shall, in her com- 
pany, go up to the Preceptor. (Stands waiting.) 


Thereupon enters the Lady-Dancer (Cütamafijani). 


Citamanjart — (With astonishment and joy). How exalted in prowess is 
the Royal-Sage Dussanta! (With jealous hankering) Wonderful! 
That Durjaya, the strength of the Demons, great in prowess though 
he was, has been killed outright! (Starts dancing.) 


First Dancer — (Approaching) Friend Cütamanjari! You appear as 
though full of eager longing. 

Mii ud — (Observing) How now? 778 Parijatamanjari. Friend, I 
shall tell you everything. But, I should first like to inquire; whither 
are you now proceeding ? 

Parijatamanjart — Friend, I shall narrate it in brief. I, verily, under the 
order’ of the Teacher [Narada] to the effect that, in anticipation of 
the victory over the Demon, there should be presented, by way of 
something auspicious, some show today, with the possibility that 
both of us might together ——. i 

Citamanjart — (With eagerness) There was an occasion for that. But now 
that this great King has started towards the World of Mortals, 
to whom is it to be shown ? l 
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' Périjatamanjari — (With apprehension) Friend! Has he gone after fulfill- 
ing the desire of the great Indra; or is it otherwise? 


Cütamafijari— Listen, my friend. This very day, at the hour of the re- 
lease of the cattle (from the cow-pen), he has started towards 
the Earth, having conquered outright not only the lives of the entire 
remnant of the invincible Demons, but also the amorous hearts of 
the damsels in Heaven. That is the reason of my joy as well of 


eager longing. .~ 

Pürijütamafijari — My friend! You have told me a pleasing news. So, the 
very same show that the Preceptor Nàrada had commanded us to 
exhibit before the Royal-sage of the Puru race, that very same, 
let us exhibit right here, after singing the song. 

Cütamafijari — As you please. 

Pürijütamafijari — So then, with reference to the same song that I may 
sing, or the same sung by thee, let us together dance. 

Both sing together : 


“This time of the Spring, while it renders someone averse to the 
influence of love, another, My Friend, is filled with passion : while 
a third it makes senseless, being thrown down on the earth.” 


Both dance and go out 


END OF PRAVESAKA 


SUSHIL KUMAR DES CONTRIBUTION TO 
BENGALI LITERATURE 


By 
DEVIPADA BHATTACHARYA 


+ 


Shri Sushil Kumar 08 is known to the learned society both at home 
and abroad as an erudite scholar, a great Indologist and an authority on 
textual editing. But few of his admirers outside Bengal know him asa 
major Bengali poet. His literary and critical essays have enriched our 
prose literature. It is not possible in this short essay to present a detailed 
account of his poetry and essays; readers should take it only as 
an introduction. 


Sushil Kumar’s first poetical work ‘Dipalv’ (I928) is a book of sonnets. 
Sonnet in Bengali poetry was first introduced by Michael Madhusudan 
Datta. He hoped that ‘if cultivated by men of genius our sonnet in time 
would rival the Italian’. But while he was successful in building up the 
Petrarchan structure, he failed to infuse much life into them. Then came 
Rabindranath with his ‘Kadi O Komal’ (sharps and flats) —a book of sonnets 
modelled on the Shakespearean rhyme-scheme. In content these are 
poems of sensuous passion, yet with a cry to escape from it. Signs of 
immaturity are evident in the sonnets of ‘sharps and flats’. Rabindranath 
in later period left the European masters of sonnets and wrote ‘fourteen- 
lined’ poems in his ‘Caital’ and 'Naivedya. Rather his two friends of 
youth Aksayakumar Baral and Devendranath Sen wrote beautiful sonnets 
of passion and sentiment. 


SushifKumar in his sonnets has for his motto, “Poetry for love's sake”. 
He is no poet of nature or divine love; nor an intellectual pessimist like 
Jatindranath Sengupta. He refuses to be a Hamlet professing to set right 
the ‘world out of joints’ or to turn into a revolutionary firebrand like 
Nazrul Islam. On the contrary he believes in what William Morris says: 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 


He has some affinity in outlook with Mohitlal Mazumdar, but truly 
speaking Mohitlal is not a poet of love. His bold revolt against the pessi- 
mistic philosophy of Schopenhauer and high homage to Woman took the 
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Bengali youth by storm. But Sushil Kumar, essentially a romantic poet, 
writes sonnets 'simple, sensuous and passionate' which are free from satires 
or sermons. The key-note of his lyrics may be treated in the 
following lines : 


Love took up the harp of life and smote on all 
the chords with might, 


Smote the chord of self, that trembling pass'd 
in music out of sight. E 


His sonnets are rich in sentiment (without being sentimental) both 
sensuous and sublime. In one of his sonnets he says: __ 


This is no venom — but the brimming nectar - juice of 
the grapes of life; eagerly and lovingly do I want 

to make her drink — may the jar that is body be 
shattered with tremors. 


In another he sings: 


Our union is complete in the bond of infinite separation. 
Your image is revealed fresh and clear by the sacrificial 
fire of my suffering. 


He tends to write at places a kind of sonnet - sequence, which reminds 
us of the sonnets of Spenser and Shakespeare. But his favourite poets 
are D. G. Rossetti and the Brownings. His sonnets are really “moment’s 
monument” where the instant is made into eternity. Like Rossetti ‘he 
pipes a solitary tune of his own life, its love, its despair, its exceeding 
bitterness”. | 


As regards the structure of his sonnets he is one should say 
‘atikranta - prasiddha - sarani. A Petrarchan sonnet in its rhyme order 
permits only two rhyme - sounds in the octave and three in the sestet. A 
Shakespearean sonnet differs from Petrarchan structure. nstead of 
having octave and sestet sharply differentiated in rhyme arrangement it 
is made up of three quatrains concluded by a couplet with a new rhyme. 
Sushil Kumar follows mostly the Petrarchan model in his rhyme order but 
ends with a rhymed couplet’ in Shakespearean pattern. It may be 
argued in his behalf that rigorous observance of any rhyme - order is often 
a hindrance to the best expression of the poet's sentiment. T. S. Eliot 
observes: “In a perfect sonnet what you admire is not so much the 
author’s skill in adapting himself to the pattern as the skill and power 
with which he makes the pattern comply with what he has to say” 


(The Music of Poetry). 
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Ksana Dipika (948), his last book of sonnets, is mainly a selection 
from Dipalt (long out of print) with a few new lyrics included. Sushil 
Kumar in his sixtieth year, like Robert Browning in his ‘Asolando’, sur- 
prised us with his new poem of love, fresh and green. His lyrics are 
romantic in attitude and classical in form where the sentiment of a poet 
and the restraint of an intellectual mind have been beautifully balanced. 


His romantic mind, enriched by studies in Sanskrit literature and 
Poetics, creates a world of ‘beauty and wonder’ in 'Praktanv (934). A 
romantic poet by his magic- power of poetic imagination re-creates the 
past, that was a heaven of beauty. Madhusudan Datta and Rabindranath 
were the past- masters in this branch of poetry. 


Sushil Kumar follows Anandavardhan, the great exponent of ‘Dhvani’ 
school, who suggests that a talented poet has the right to re- create the 
themes of the past ‘abhista - rasocita’ and give a new interpretation to the 
‘characters’ he portrays. The poems included are on Sita, Sakuntala, 
Urvasi, Vasavadatta, Uma, Vasantasena, Mahasveta and Patralekha. Ali 
these ‘characters’ are drawn from classical Sanskrit literature, but inter- 
preted from the modern humanistic view. Magha, the celebrated 
poet writes: 


ksane ksane yan ~ navatam upaiti 
tad eva rūparh ramaniyatayah. 


Sushil Kumar’s poems in 'Prüktani fully justify Magha’s remarks. 
These poems bring to mind's eye of the readers the women of the classical 
age as if reborn. They feel as Keats felt while listening to the song of 
the Nightingale : i : 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down: 


The same that oft times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


The poetic expression in these poems is 'vaidagdhya - bhangi - bhaniti 
as Kuntaka puts it. In classical grandeur, picturesqueness and haunting 
melody the poems in 'Prüktan? will ever remain ‘a thing of beauty’ to 
the ‘Sahrdaya Samajika’. 


While ‘Praktani’ deals with the ‘characters’ of the classical period, 
‘Adyatanv’ (94), as the name suggests, depicts different aspects of woman 
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of modern life. In 'Prüktanv we find romanticism and classicism wedded 
together, in Adyatani the union is between romanticism and realism. The 
poems in ‘Prāktan? are impersonal in outlook; those of 'Adyatanv are 
rather of personal experience. In the first poem ‘Usa’ the poet remembers 
his first - love who came in his youth like the first flush of dawn. In 
‘Madhavi’ appears the woman symbolising the spring season with all its 
radiance. In ‘Chaya’ is portrayed the tragic life of a girl who loved 
passionately but could not open her heart to her lover and remained a 
shadow all her life. In ‘Simantini’ (the best of the series) the poet speaks 
of the fundamental conflict of love and married life. The lover - in - husband 
suffers from passion and pain when he discovers that his object of love 
has turned only into a faithful and devoted wife, the fire of love exting- 
uished for ever. It reminds the reader of a well - known passage of Bhavaka 
Devi. Of the other pieces ‘Saégarika’ is the next best poem. 


‘Sayantani’? (I954), his last poetical work, is the end of a cycle. In the 
poem “I'asmai Devàya' he offers his last and best homage to ‘Ananga’ and 
thus he remains a poet of love through all his life, a genuine ‘Srngara- 
rasikah’. 


Sushil Kumar's another praiseworthy work is ‘Lilayitd’. It is an antho- 
logy of translations of short Sanskrit erotic verses. The original verses 
are from those of Amaru, Bhartrhari, Vijjaka, Silabhattarika, Rajasekhara 
and others. The translator has proved himself successful in transferring the 
emotion (rasa) of the original pieces to the modern readers. 


The poet’s mind is not absent in Sushil Kumar’s critical essays which 
adds grace to the world of reason. A careful reader who goes through his 
‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ will feel the difference with the writings of 
A. B. Keith in attitude, treatment and expression. Not that he gives up 
his objective outlook, rather he is not a believer in subjective criticism. 
His literary essays bear the synthesis of objective analysis and poetic 
appreciation. 


Written in English, his book ‘Bengali Literature in the i9th Century 
gives for the first time an historical and critical account of the period from 
I800 - 825 A.D. a very important period in the development of modern 
Bengal. It is a pioneer work in the sense that it covers a detailed survey of 
the social, political and economic conditions of the period concerned, and 
shows the inter - links with the spirit and form of contemporary literature, 
.both verse and prose. It remains even now a rare source - book for any 
serious study of that period. 
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His ‘Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal’ is 
the first systematic and unbiased treatment of the subject. He analyses 
with a clear historical sense the nature of Bengal Vaisnavism, its philo- 
sophical, theological and ethical aspects, the Caitanya cult, the poetics of 
the Gosvamins etc. His is an outlook of scientific research free from 
emotionalism. 


‘Bangla Pravüd' was first published in I945; the enlarged edition 
came out in I952. This book is a compilation of Bengali proverbs; it is 
modelled on the Oxford dictionary of English proverbs. It includes nearly 
ten thousand proverbs, gleaned from oral and literary sources. The com- 
pilation speaks of the industry and patience of the author which is made 
out of love for the folk - culture of Bengal. The author has a deep respect 
for the homely language of Bengal's countryfolk. He believes in the fact 
that the more we reject this folk culture on the grounds of crudity and 
vulgarity the more we lose the vitality of life. The book is not a pioneer 
work but surely the largest and the richest. 


His ‘Dinabandhu Mitra’ (i95l) is based on the lectures he delivered 
in the University of Calcutta in the series of Saratchandra Memorial 
Lectures. Dinabandhu was first critically appreciated by Bankimchandra 
who applied Western methods of criticism to Bengali literature. Sushil 
Kumar sets Dinabandhu against a historical background and makes an 
assessment of Dinabandhu's objectivity and realism, satire and humour. 
He defends Dinabandhu in a forceful language against the hostile attacks 
of some Puritanic schools of thought. 


‘Nana -nibandha’ (i953) is a volume of essays written between 9i7 
to 947. The essays include différent topics: Women composers of Vedic 
hymns, Jayadeva and Gitagovinda, some old Bengali dramatists and song- 
sters, Rammohan Ray, Madhusudan DATTA, Aksaya Kumar Barat, Hara- 
prasad SASTRI and others. The contributions bear witness to the versatile 
acumen, richness of thought, unorthodox approach of the intellectual and 
the fine, literary appreciation of the poet. 


A good number of his critical and literary essays still remain scattered 
in reputed literary journals. Broadly, they may be classified into two 
sections : 


One deals with Bhàsa's dramas, Kalidasa's Raghuvamśa, Bana’s 
Patralekhà (Kadambari) and similar topics ; the other covers the activities 
of Alexander Durr, Krishnamohan BANDYOPADHYAYA, Rajendralal Mirra, 
Aksaya Kumar Darra — all the intellectual giants and reformers of the 
Bengali renaissance in the l9th century Bengal. In the first group of TER 
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Sushil Kumar reveals his ‘rasika’ self and in the later group of monographs 
he is objective with all available facts. He is no hero - worshipper in these 
biographical essays nor a Lytton Strachey of Eminent Victorians. He 
. follows his impartial search for truth and shows the respect that is due. 


As regards his prose style he is a follower of Bankimchandra. He 
writes in a chaste, lucid but dignified style, free from ambiguity or effusion. 


Thus, Sushil Kumar combines in himself both 'bhavayitri and 
‘kadrayitri pratibhé’, which Rajasekhara praises so much. 


THREE TOPICS IN MEDIAEVAL BENGALI POETRY 
(ATMAPARICAYA, BHANITA AND PUSPIKA) 


By 


DEVIPADA' BHATTACHARYA, Calcutta 


In I778 HALHED’s Bengali Grammar, the first printed book in Bengal, 
came into existence. The book was written by Nathaniel Brassey HALHED 
for the benefit of the ‘Phiringis’. In the title - page we find 'phiringinam 
upakarartham kriyate Halhed àngrejr?. Charles WiLKINS, an employee in 
the East India Company, was responáible for first preparing a set of Bengali 
types by which the work was printed. The Bengali types were found 
necessary for giving illustrations. Thus a new era began in Bengali lite- 
rature with the setting up of the printing press. 


But an author of the pre- printing period had not the opportunity of 
announcing his name in the title- page of his work. So they took up the 
task of giving their own account in the beginning of their work or in the 
colophon. Through atmaparicaya and bhanità the poets of the mediaeval 
Bengal sought to introduce themselves to their readers and listeners. 
Besides they were anxious of maintaining the ‘copyright’ of their works. 
A poet in those days needed a social introduction: Thus he had to mention 
his parentage, his clan, caste, creed and religion, even his native village. 


In the mediaeval period, by which we mean the period beginning after 
the Turkish Conquest, we have very scanty materials at our disposal in 
the field of Bengali literature written in the l3th and the 4 century. In 
the l5th century Krttivasa, Maladhara, Kavindra Parameévara, Vijaya 
Gupta and Vipradasa Piplai flourished. All of them have given an account 
of themselves in the beginning of their works. Krttivasa composed his 
Bengali Ramayana in the earlier part of the l5th century in Gauda under 
the patronage of king GaneSa. He gives a detailed, auto - biographical 
account (some scholars do not believe that the whole of it is genuine), 
from which we come to know that he was originally a resident of the 
village Phuliyà on the bank of the Ganges, his parents were Banamali 
and Menakà (or Malini), his grand-father having been Murari; he 
belonged to the ‘Mukhati’ family of Brahmins, read the Sastras and having 
crossed the Ganges went to the court of king GaneSa. The king requested 
him to compose the Ramayana and offered him money. But the poet humbly 
refused the offer and composed his Kavya in Bengali for the good of the 
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common people. Krttivàsa in this connection gives, among other matters, 
a history of his ancestors, and of the political disturbances in Eastern 
Bengal, possibly the Tughril revolt. Maladhara Basu states that he was 
awarded the title of ‘Gunaraja Khan’ by a Sultan of Gauda, and that he 
began to write his poem named Srikrsnavijaya in Saka I395 and finished 
it in Saka 480. From the dates given we have no hesitation to conclude 
that Maladhara was patronised by Sultan Rukun-uddin Barbak Shah 
(459 -475 A.D.). Malàdhara says that his parents were Bhagiratha and 
Indumati, his native village was Kulinagram and he was a Kayastha by 
caste. Malddhara based his kévya on the tenth and eleventh chapters of 
the Bhagavata and composed his work in Bengali for the good of the 
people (loka nistarite). ParameSvara Das wrote the first Bengali Maha- 
bhirata in the last decade of the l5th century in Chittagong. In the 
beginning he narrates that ‘Laskar’ Paragal Khan, a feudatory chief of 
Sultan Hussain Shah (I493-I59 A.D.) of Gauda, came to Chittagong and 
used to listen gladly to the ‘Puranas’. Once he asked Parame$vara to com- 
pose in Bengali the whole of the Mahabharata in brief. The poet did it 
accordingly and was amply rewarded by his patron. Vijaya Gupta wrote 
a *Manasü - mangal kavya. He refers to Hussain Shah as a great ruler. We 
come to know that he was a resident of the village Phullasri, which had 
two rivers Ghaghar and Ghante$var on both sides, east and west, and that 
his parents were Rukmini and Sanatana. Vipradasa Piplài wrote his 
‘Manasa - vijaya kavya in 495-96 A.D. He also praises Hussain Shah. 
Vipradàsa says that his father was Mukunda, a resident of the village 
Nadudyà Batagràm ; they were four brothers in all. He also states that 
‘he belongs to Vàtsya gotra, his pravara being Pipliya, and to the Kauthuma 
branch of the Sdmaveda. These autobiographical accounts have great 
historical value, especially with reference to the fact that the Muslim 
rulers and their officers were patrons of Bengali literature and learning. 


This process of giving autobiographical account can be traced in 
kavyas in all major languages of Northern India. We may mention, for 
instance, the names of Madhava Kandali and Sankara Deva in Assamese 
-Balaráma Dasa, Süralà Dasa, Pitambara Dasa in Oriya; Sarasvati in 
Marathi; and Malik Muhammad Jayasi in Avadhi. Madhava Kandali and 
Sankara Deva belonged to the sixteenth century. At the end of Lanka- 
Kanda and Ki$kindhya Kanda Madhava gives scanty information about 
himself, but Sankara Deva gives elaborate details. Sankara Deva states 
that on the bank of the ‘Lauhitya’ there was a village Badadoba whose 
proprietor was Ràjyeávara. He had three sons, Süryavara, Jayanta and 
Madhava. The eldest Süryavara was an employee of the ‘Baraha’ King. 
He had a ‘famous’ son Kusuma by name. Sankara was born to him and 
turned a devotee of Lord Krsna. Sāralā Dasa gives the name of his native 
village as Kanakapura and that of his elder brother as Para$urüma. He 
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also introduces himself as 'Südra- muni’ and states that he received 
orders from Sri Saralacandi to write his Mahabharata. Balarama Dasa, 
the earliest poet of the Oriya Ramayana, writes that his father Somanatha 
was a ‘Mahapatra’ or minister, his mother was Manomayà. Pitàmbara 
Dasa, in his ‘Nrsimha Purana’, writes that his grandfather Dvija Laksmi- 
dhara was a devout Vaisnava. His eldest son (Pitambara’s father) 
Balunkesvara was a ‘Vaidik’ pundit but a Vaisnava devotee 


Sarasvati, a renowned poet of the l6th century in Marathi in the þe- 
ginning of his ‘Sadguru - carita’ gives a detailed account of his ancestors, 
his parents, his faith and religion. He says that he belonged to the 
Apastamba branch, his gotra was Kaundinya, surname being Sakhare. 
His father was Gangadhara, his grand - father Devaraya, his great - grand- 
father Nàganatha. His mother was Campa by name. She belonged to 
the Asvalayana branch, her gotra being Kà$yapa. The poet was a disciple 
of Sadguru. 


Malik Muhammad Jàyasi in his ‘Padumavat’, written in Avadhi 
(Hindi), gives a long account of his guru and his religious faith. We come 
to know from his statement that he was an inhabitant of 'Jayasa', his 
guru was Sayyad Mahiuddin. He learnt Rhetoric and Prosody from Hindu 
pundits. He pays great tribute to Sher Shah, the Pathan ruler, whose 
patronage he received. He belonged to the Cisti Nijamuddin Sect. He 
says that Sayyad Asraf lighted his life as a lamp and showed him his way 
of deliverance. He gives the date of composition of his poem as 947 year 
of the Hijra and proudly proclaims that he wrote it in the language of 
the people. 


Now from what time are we to trace the tradition of giving autobio- 
graphical accounts? The Vedas are known as ‘apauruseya’. Though the 
hymns are referred to particular Tsis, they are only ‘mantradrastr’ or seers, 
not supposed to be responsible for the contents or thoughts of the mantras. 
In later days from the Sütra period the grouping began. The Brhaddevata 
of Saunaka gives the following direction : ; 


aviditva rsim chando daivatam yoga eva ca/ 
yo 'dhyàpayej japedvapi papiyafijayate tu sah // | 


This speaks of a practice of associating the name of the seers with each of 
the hymns so composed. We have to leave the Vedas in search of autobio- 


graphical history. 


The prastüvanà (prarocanā) section of the Sanskrit drama is of much 
value sd far as the personal life of the dramatist is concerned. This was the 
accepted means of introducing himself before the Samajikas assembled. 
DCH3 
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The dramatists, the poets and other intellectuals in those days were patron- 
ised by royal courts. In the Prologue of the dramas there is generally a 
mention of respective patrons. Nothing is known of Bhasa’s personal life 
who preceded Kālidāsa. ‘The historical discussion, again, regarding the 
identity of Bhisa’s patron alleged to have been mentioned in the word 
‘rajasimha’ of the Bharata - vakya is shown to be of a very doubtful value. 
The first difficulty is the absence of the name of the author in the prologues 
and colophons of all the thirteen plays.’ Kalidasa is silent about his own 
life barring a mention of his predecessors Bhàsa, Somilla, Kaviputra in the 
prologue of the Mdlavikagnimitram. Südraka's Mrcchakafika contains an 
account of the dramatist, but it cannot be treated as genuine, since it in- 
cludes ‘réjanam viksya putram paramasamudayenasvamedhena cestva 
labdhva cüyuh $atübdam dasa-dinasahitam | $üdrako 'gnim pravistah’ 
which must be a later addition. 


Bhavabhüti is the first dramatist who gives a detailed autobiographi- 
cal account in his dramas. The account is scantiest in his Uttara? and full- 
est in the Mahüvira?. Bhavabhüti writes that there lived in the town of 
Padmapura in Deccan a pious and learned Brahmin family of the Kasyapa 
gotra who followed and taught the Taittiriya branch of Krsna Yajurveda, 
duly maintained the Five fires, performed Soma sacrifices, bore the sur- 
name of Udumbara. Bhavabhüti was fifth in descent from one who was 
called ‘Mahakavi’ and who performed the Vajapeya sacrifice; and his 
grand - father was Bhatta Gopala, his father Nilakantha and his mother 
Jatakarni. 


Vigakhadatta, Harsa, Murari, and RajaSekhara also give their own 
accounts. Vigakhadatta describes himself as the son of Maharaja 
Bhaskaradatta (or Prthu) and grandson of Samanta Vatesvaradatta. 
Harsa's Ratnavali, Priyadarsika and Nagdnanda have almost the verbatim 
repetition of the same Prologue - stanza, full of self- praise, viz. '$Ti- 
harso nipunah kavih parigadapyesa gunagrühim?, etc. : 


Rajagekhara in his Sattaka, Karpuramanjart, gives an account of his 
wife Avantisundari. He describes her as 'the garland of the Cauhana 
family’ and thé producer - in - charge of the drama. He also announces 
‘ that he was the ‘guru’ of king Mahendrapala. His Kaévyamimamsa also 
bears personal references. We know that his father was Duhika, his 
mother Silavati. He belonged to a family in which were born distinguish- 
ed people like Sürananda, Tarala, Kaviraja and Akalajalada, the last 
named person being his grandfather. Murari in his Anargharüghava tells 
us that he belonged to the Maudgalya gotra, his parents were Vardhamana 
and Tantumati. 
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Thus it is not illogical to suggest that this tradition was carried 
onwards by the poets of the mediaeval period. It happened not only in 
the prologues of the dramas, but the kavyas and prose - writings are rich 
in personal history of the writers. Banabhatta, the court- poet of king 
Hargavardhana in the "7th century A.D. wrote two immortal works, 
Harsacarita and Kadambari. In the first two and half ucchvasas of 
Harsacarita Bana gives a long and interesting account of his ancestors and 
himself. Bana says that he was a Brahmin of the Vàtsyayana gotra, his 
ancestry being traced to Vatsa, of whom a mythological account is given 
as the cousin of Sarasvata, son of Sarasvati and Dadhica. In the family 
was born Kuvera who was honoured by the Gupta kings, and whose young- 
est son was Pasupata. Pa$upata's son was Arthapati and among the many 
sons of Arthapati, Citrabhànu was Bàna's father. After the death of his 
parents he, at the age of fourteen, left Pritiküta, his native village on the 
bank of the river Sona, and ‘desdntaralokana - kautukaksipta - hrdaya' 
wandered from place to place. Among his band of friends and associates, 
were ‘Prakrta-kavi’, artist, magician, snake charmer, mrdanga player, 
actor, ‘gandharvopadhyaya’, not excluding the female dancers, Samvahika 
and Sairandhri. After having visited many royal courts and ‘gurukulas’ 
and discussed the §dstras with the learned pundits, he returned home. He 
was summoned to the presence of king Harga who called him a ‘bhujanga’ 
or mis-spent youth. Bana retorted saying that he belonged to the Soma- 
payin Brahmin family, had gone through the Upanayana rituals, had 
learnt the vedas, had turned a grhastha by marriage—and his was 
not a mis-spent youth. It is not improbable that Bhavabhüti was in- 
fluenced by Bana in giving detailed personal history in his Mahavira - 
carita. Kahlana and Bihlana were certainly influenced by Bana’s Harsa - 
carita. All the historical kévyas written after Bana’s Harsa-carita bear 
proof of this statement. Nava -$ühasanka - carita of Padmagupta, Vikra- 
mankadeva - carita by Bihlana, Kumarapãla - carita of Hemacandra, Gau- 
davaho of Vakpatiraja, Rama - carita of Sandhyakara Nandin, all follow in 
the footsteps of Bana. Of the poets stated above, special mention should 
be made @f Kahlana and Bihlana. The Rdjatarangini is the only proper 
‘historical kévya’ in Sanskrit literature, and it gives the personal history 
of the author as well as the political history of Kashmir. In Vikramanka- 
deva-carita the whole of the last canto (canto xviii) is devoted to the 
history of the poet. Vakpatiraja, while composing ‘prasasti’ of his patron 
YaSovarman of Kanauja, speaks of himself in eight slokas (from 797 to 804). 


Sandhyàkara Nandin’s Rdma-carita is modelled on the so-called 
‘historical kavyas’. Written in drya verses the kavya is a remarkable one 
for its employment of 8656, and each $loka has a twofold application: the 
Ramayana story on the one hand and the story of Ramapala on the other. 
There is a “kavi - prasasti? at the end of his work which informs us that his 
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native place was Brhadvatu and Pundravardhana ; he was the son of 
Prajapati Nandin and grandson of Pinaka Nandin. Prajapati was a sandhi- 
vigrahika of the royal court of Ramapala and from the last verse of the 
text it is probable that the work was completed in the reign of Madana- 
pala (I20-55), son of Ramapala and third in succession from him. The 
poet calls himself 'kalikàla - valmik?’, well versed in the art of rhetoric 
and also a great linguist. But Sandhyakara Nandin cannot claim to be the 
pioneer poet in Bengal, in the matter of giving auto - biographical details. 
The credit goes to Sridhara Bhatta who is the author of ‘Nydyakandal?’, 
commentary of Prasastapada’s Paddrtha -dharma - samgraha’, a com- 
mentary on the Vaigesika- Sūtra. From the concluding verses of this work 
we learn that Sridhara was the son of Baladeva and Abboka and belonged 
to Bhurigresthi in Daksina Radha. The book was written at the instance 
of ‘Pandudisa’ whom the poet describes as ‘guna - ratnabharana - kayastha - 
kula -tilaka’. The work is dated in Saka 9l3 (or 90). Cakrapanidatta, 
the great scholar in Ayurveda, writes in his Cikitsü- samgraha that his 
father Nàràyana was a ‘Patra’ and ‘Rasavatyadhikarin’ (superintendent 
of the culinary department) of the king of Gauda, that he was a Kulina of 
the Lodhravali family and that his brother Bhanu was ‘Vidyakula- 
sampanna bhisagantaranga’. Cakrapani flourished during the middle of 
the {lth century. 


Thus we can say that the process of giving a personal or ancestral 
history in mediaeval North Indian vernacular literature (especially 
Bengali literature) was inherited from classical Sanskrit literature. 


The next topic to be discussed is ‘bhanita’. The atmaparicaya was 
generally given in narrative and descriptive poetry, whereas the bhanita 
was attached to songs and lyrics. The bhanita is also autobiographical to 
some extent. Though very short it speaks of the preceptor, the patron, the 
parents, creeds and faiths of the poet. It is a common feature in all the 
vernacular literatures of Northern India in the mediaeval period. The word 
is not Sanskritic in its origin nor a derived one. Its source is toebe sought 


in vernacular songs. 


We know that songs in Sanskrit dramas, as in Kàlidasa's Abhijnana - 
Sakuntalam and Vikramorvasiyam and Harsa's Ratnávali, are Maharastri 
Prakrit and Apabhrarb$a. Similarly, the Dohàs of Buddhist and Jaina 
Sahajiyas, the ‘Caryagiti’ and ‘Pahuda Doha’ do not follow the classical 
Sanskrit pattern. The Caryas are all songs, poems set to music. The Dohas 
and the Caryàs have their origin in vernacular poetry and songs. It is an 
accepted theory that our classical music had been much enriched by folk 
tunes. In people's life labour and rhythm go hand in hand. Occupation 
and Music (gita, vàdya, nrtya) formed a union in earlier days in the Hie 
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of the people. The bhanita was firsfintroduced in songs where the com- 
poser - singer practically gave an oral- print of his authorship on the body 
of his lyric. 


In Gühà - satta - sai we find a named couplet of Hala but other poems 
remain un-named. Later commentators however refer to particular 
names as authors of a few poets. In the Dohas we find the name of the poet 
generally in the concluding line. For instance the following Dohà may be 
cited : 


gharem acchai vahire pucchai 
pai dekkhai padivesi pucchai. 
saraha bhanai vadha janau appa 
nau so dhea na dharana jappa. 


The rhymed couplets of ‘Pahuda doha’ bear the name of Muni Ramsingh. 
The Caryà songs were composed between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
century A.D.. The bhanita in the Carya songs has different characteristics. In 
a few songs there are references to caste and occupation of the poet as 
Dombi, Tantri or Tillo ; in some cases pseudonyms have been used as Tadaka, 
‘Sakhi Kariba Jálandhari pie’. So far as Kukkura - pa and Dhendhana - pa 
are concerned, it may be that these two names are not of the poets them- 
selves. The word ‘p signifies that the poets prefer to remain anonymous 
and they refer to their gurus. In the tenth Carya the poet Kahna (Krsna- 
cárya) says that he turns out to be a ‘kapali, and this is a proof that Saha- 
jiya - panth and Kapalikas panth were inter - mixed. However we are not 
going here to analyse the sociological aspect of the caryas. The bhanita 
given in the concluding line is found in twenty - four songs. In fourteen 
cases the bhanitü is being marked in'the concluding line as well as in the 
‘dhruvapada’ in the beginning of the songs. The bhanitd occurs only in the 
‘dhruvapada’ in nine cases. In ‘Prakrta - pingala’, a book on metrics, there 
are passages in which the name of Pingala is inserted as bhamitd, e.g., 
‘pingala bhana uvajaihi kijjasw, *pingala kaha’, “pingala bhasav’. 
e 


Now our contention is that the process of inserting the poet's name in 
a verse comes from vernacular songs and not from Classical Sanskrit 
Kavya; and that this bhanita found its place in later Sanskrit poetry. 
The Kavindra - vacana-samuccaya is the earliest anthology of Sanskrit 
poetry, compiled in the first part of the twelfth century. F. W. THomas 
who editéd the book gives a hint that in six of the verses there are ‘slista - 
bhanitas’ of the poets. For example, in one verse there is ‘sr? - narayana- 
yorghanam vighatayadyusma samülinganam/ and the authorship of the 
éloka goes to a female poet ‘Narayana - laksmr, the words '$ri- 
narayanayoh’ is a Slista bhanita. There are ‘pseudonyms’ in some verses 
as Tadaga, Marjara, Vikatanitamba etc. 
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We are inclined to point it out that this happened as a direct influence 
of vernacular poetry. The most important poet of the ]2th century, 
Jayadeva, had the bold imagination of accepting the literary form, material, 
structure and musical pattern of the vernacular poetry and giving them a 
shape suited to the literature of a royal court. Jayadeva proposes to write 
a Mahakavya in sargas but actually the Gita - govinda is a giti-natya. At 
the conclusion of each sarga Jayadeva puts his name in a rhymed couplet : 


(I) varnitam jayadevakena harer idan pravanena 
kendubilva - samudra - sambhava - rohini - ramanena// 
(2) harir iti harir iti japati sakamam / 
viraha - vihita - maraneva nikamam // 
$ri - jayadeva - bhanitam iti gitam / 
sukhayatu kesava - padam upanitam // 
(3 


t" 


vagdevatà -carita - citrita - citta - sadma / 
padmavati - carana - cãrana - cakravarti / 

Sri - vasudeva - rati - keli - katha - sametam / 
etam karoti jayadeva - kavih prabandham // 


The poet informs us that he was a resident of Kendubilva, that his wife 
was Padmàvati to whom he was much devoted. In some editions of the Gita - 
govinda, at the end of the Kavya, we get the autobiographical sloka, which 
says that his parents were Bhojadeva and Vamadevi and his dear friends 
were Parà$ara and others who used to sing his songs. In Sriharsa's 
Naisadha-carita there are epilogue-stanzas at the end of each canto, 
giving personal details about the author and his works. Although the 
poet’s authorship of these stanzas is doubtful, they probably embody ,8 
genuine tradition. ` \ 


The bhanitü is present in Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati and all 
the other New Indo-Aryan literatures in the mediaeval period. A few 
examples may be quoted here: 


Bengali : (l) dhàmàli bulité kahne na dihali asa / ७ 

Ba$ali Sire bandi gàila Candidasa // 

(2) Candid8sa kay nava - paricay / 
Kaliya - bandhur sane // 

(3) Papa paràna ana nahi janata / 
kanu kanu kari jhura // 
Vidyapati kaha nikaruna madhava / 
Govinda - dasa rasapura // 


(4) Sri-Ripa- Raghunath - pade yar asa // 
Caitanya-caritamrta kahe Krsnadas // 


Hindi: 


Marathi : 


Gujrati : 


Maithili : 
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(I) Ucistha canda chamdaha vayana 
Sunata jampiya nàri/ 
tanu pavitra pàvana kariya 
ukati anütha udhari // 


Savan bhadó bahut calat hai 
magh pus mé thori / 

Amir khusro yo kahe tu 
bujh paheli mori // 


(2 


* 


(3) Janamata chot marata hi ९000 / 
kahai Kavir Hari ki nirmal joti // 


() Sampale granthace uttarardha 
je nijabodhace prameya visuddha 
mhane ràjayogi prasiddha 
Mukunda raju // 


(2) Nama mhane yàni tarile patita / 
Bhakti keli khyatà Jnanadeve // 


(3) Tukà mhane jari agni jvàla sadhu/ 
Tari pave badhu Samgatthane. // 


(l) Bhane Narasainyo nita neha te navanava 
jauhavre Govinda gunani Samadhi / 
shun jane Brahma sura snehani Varata 
bharyo adhikarani adhivyadhi// 


(2) Mana marun modidere atakyun 
pele pitambara patake / 
Narasaicha Svamini sange ramatan 
rasa vadhyo chatake // 


(l) Sumati Umapati bhana paramane / 
Mahesaridei hindüpati jane // 

(2) Vidyapati kavi gaola re 
bhujhae rasamanta / 
Devasimha nrpa nagar re 
Hasinidevi Kanta // 


(3) Bhanai Vidyàpati sunabara jauvati 
Save khana na “karia màne/ 
Raja Sivasimha Rupanaraena 
Lakhimadevi ramane // 
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Rajasthani, Assamese and Oriya poetry also follow the same line of intro- 
ducing bhanitc. 

In this connéction it should be mentioned that in descriptive and 
narrative poetry also the bhanitü is given by the poets at the end of 
chapter or ‘pala’. 


The last topic of our discussion is ‘puspikd’. The word may be 
derived as the feminine form of ‘puspaka’ but it has no connection 
with ‘puspa (flower). The Sabdakalpadruma of Radhakanta Deva 
gives the meaning as ‘adhydydnte tat- pratipdditoktih’. In Apte’s 
dictionary ‘puspika@’ is defined as ‘the last words of a chapter 
Which state the subject treated therein, and the illustration is 
given as: “iti $ri-mahübharate §ata- séhasryém samhitéyaém vana- 
parvani...amuko’dhyayah’. But in mediaeval Bengali literature it carries 
a different meaning. It often mentions the name, address, parentage, 
patronage of the copyist of the manuscript. In those days, when printing 
was not in vogue the manuscripts were valuable treasures for its owners. 
From Banesvara Vidyalankara’s Citracampü we come to know that during 
the ‘Bargi’ (Marhatta) troubles in Bengal in the 8th century, “the people 
were fleeing with their children, taking with them the images of their 
tutelary deities as well as loads of manuscripts which they considered to 
be their most valued possession”. Well-to-do people in those days often pre- 
pared a good number of copies of a particular work through professional 
and trained copyists. Besides, the troupe singers had to preserve copies of 
original Jatrapala (quasi-dramatic work); the gàyens (singers other 
than the poets) also made numerous copies. The copyists were generally 
apologetic about errors that might have been committed in their copies. So 
we find imprecatory verses at the end of manuscripts. The most popular 
of these is: 


yaddrstam tallikhitam lekhake nasti dosakah / 

bhimasyüpi rane bhango muninam ca matibhramah // 
Vulgar insinuations are made about the birth and parentage of people who 
would steal the manuscript : 

yatnena likhitam cedam yas corayati pustakam / 

sükari tasya mātā ca pità tasya ca gardabhah// 
In numerous occasions these passages often turn to obscenity. The copyists 
in the concluding line often give autobiographical accounts along with 
socio - economic information. A few illustrations will help in explaining 
the point : 

I. “The copying of A$vamedha - parvan (in Bengali) is completed on 

the second day of the month of BaiSakha, B. S. 262, Sunday, on the 
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Ramnavami Tithi at about 4 p.m. This copying is made at the instance of 
$ri-Dinanàtha - Goswami, resident of Bela Thakur Bàti, by Srinatha 
Canda. One who steals this manuscript will commit the sin of métT- 
harana ; others who take the book for the purpose of reading but do not re- 
turn it to the owner will commit the sin of gurupatni - harana.” 


2. “This pala of the battle of Lava- Kusa is hereby being copied by 
Premcand Ghos of the village Jhyanya. The employer is Srijukta Jivan- 
candra Ghos. The copying is completed on Tuesday, the fifteenth day of 
Sravana of 272 B. S. at one prahar (the first quarter of the day). This 
year the cultivation is poor ..... there has been a bumper crop in sugarcane 
.... the rice crop of Paus is meagre .... cotton sells at fourteen pauyas 


a tanka (rupee) ..” 


There are also passages in which references to historical facts and 
events are given. 
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PECULIARITIES IN THE ALAMKARA -SECTION OF THE 
AGNI-PURANA 


By 


SURESH MOHAN BHATTACHARYYA 


The Alamkara -section of the encyclopaedic Agni-purdna is an 
eclectic compilation. Jt culls its materials from various Sources and has 
hardly any outstanding theoretical contribution of its own. It touches upon 
the teachings of almost all the earlier schools of Alamkara, but does not 
follow in its general standpoint the tenets of any particular school. It 
deals with almost all the aspects of poetry, individually elaborated by pre- 
vious theories, viz., rasa, Titi, alamkara, guna and 6086, borrowing ideas, 
wordings and even entire Verses ; but its treatment is often uncritical and 
occasionally unintelligible. In spite of its lack of originality and syste- 
matic theory, however, it is worth mentioning that the Purana betrays 
some peculiarities which distinguish it from the established systems of 
Alamkara. 


The Agni - purána is the first known treatise in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics to draw a line of demarcation between the kavya on the one hand 
and the sastra and the itihàsa on the other. The Purana, no doubt, draws 
upon the Riti School (Dandin and Vamana) for its general definition of 
poetry ; but it exhibits some peculiarity even in this respect. Dandin and 
Vamana do not speak of the sentence being the constituent of poetry, 
although Dandin holds that the word element in poetry is entitled to prior 
consideration. The Purana is the earliest work to consider the sentence 
as constituting poetry, and is followed by Rajasekhara, Vi$vanatha and 
KeSavamiéra, in this respect, although its definition of the sgntence is 
identical word for word with Dandin's definition of the body of poeiry. 
On the classification of the kavya, again, the Agni - purdna seems to follow 
a somewhat different tradition. The Purana undoubtedly bases on Vamana 
its division pf the prose into the cürnaka, the utkalika and the vrtta- 
gandhi ; buff it departs from earlier schools with regard to its second 
classification of the prose küvya, according to which the prose composition 
is divided into five kinds, namely, àkhyàyikà, katha, khanda - katha, pari - 
katha and kathünikü. Of these, the first two varieties only are treated by 
previous writers, namely, Bhàmaha, Dandin and Rudrata. But even in the 
definitions of these two classes, which are mainly taken from the earlier 
authorities, the Puràna presents some characteristics which are not found 
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in the older rhetoricians. It is probable, therefore, that the Puràna derives 
these additional features of the akhyayika and the kathàá, along with the 
characteristics of three other kinds of prose kávya, from, a different source. 
The division of metrical poetry into seven varieties, namely, mahākāvya, 
kalapa, paryübandha, visesaka, muktaka, kulaka and koşa, constitutes 
another distinguishing feature of the dlamkarika tradition followed by the 
Agni-purana. It is a fact that Bhàmaha, Dandin and Rudrata deal with 
the Mahakavya and the Purana probably borrows its definition from them, 
but it effects some notable change in the definition. The Purana’s kalapa, 
paryabandha and visesaka are not at all traceable to any previous known 
author. The Agni -purana gives a separate definition of each of the Maha- 
kavya, the Muktaka, the Kulaka and the Kosa perhaps in pursuance of 
a tradition which must be distinguished from that of Dandin who defines 
the Mahakavya only and includes the muktaka, the kulaka and the kosa in 
it. Some peculiarity of the Puràna's tradition is also noticeable in its 
definition of mixed poetry and the classification of this into the vapu 
and the prakirna. 


The treatment of Dramaturgy along with Poetics is another important 
characteristic in which the Purana - tradition appears to differ from that of 
the previous established writers on Poetics. No earlier orthodox 
Alamkarika includes the topic of Dramaturgy in Poetics, although they 
mention the drama as a variety of poetry. The Purana may have Bharata 
in view, but, while Dramaturgy constitutes his main topic, Poetics forms 
the principal theme of the Agni - puràna. The Purana draws upon Bharata 
for its materials no doubt, but it also departs from him in some 
important respects. Bharata gives ten varieties of the drama, usually 
known as Tüpakas, namely, nataka, prakarana, anka, vydyoga, bhana, 
samavakara, vithi, prahasana, dima and thamrga. The Agni - purana enu- 
merates, besides mentioning those kinds in a slightly different order, seven- 
teen other varieties, generally regarded as upartipakas, namely, totaka, 
nütikà, sdtaka, Silpaka, karna-eka  (?), durmallika, prasthana, 
bhanika, bhani, gosthi, halligaka, kavya, $ri- gadita, natyd - rasaka, rasaka, 
ullyopyaka and preksana. Bharata treats of the nattka or nati only, but he 
says nothing about the rest which appear to have been borrowed from a 
different source. The Purana differs from Bharata in other features also. 
It is not only the first and only known work to discuss the two - fold cha- 
racteristic of the drama, viz., séménya and vigesa, but it also refers for the 
first time to the thirty-two components of the pürva-ranga beginning 
with the nüàndi. The Purana also departs from Bharata in respect of the 
name of the stage - manager who praises the poet, his work, etc.: Bharata 
calls him the sthapaka, while the Agni - purdna gives his name as the sūtra - 
dhüra. The Pur&na's remark that the news of creation etc. in some por- 
tion of the drama is not a defect is also untraceable in Bharata. 
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The Agni -purdna betrays some peculiarity in the matter of the treat- 
ment of rasa as well. It presents a somewhat peculiar idea of the origin of 
rasa and formulates a pseudo - philosophical ahamkara - abhimana theory, 
adopted later with some modifieation by Bhoja. The Puràna generally 
follows Bharata in its treatment of individual rasas, sthayins, vyabhicarins 
and sáttvikas, but it also sometimes deviates from him with regard to the 
number, the order, the definition and the nomenclature of these. To the 
eight orthodox rasas of Bharata, namely, $rhgüra, hásya, karuna, raudra, 
vira, bhayànaka, bibhatsa and adbhuta, the Purina adds Santa as the ninth 
sentiment. This rasa, however, is not untraceable in previous writers: 
Udbhata, Rudrata, and Rudrabhatta mention it and the Purana is obviously 
indebted to them. The Agni -puràna omits nidrà, supta and marana from 
Bharata’s list of thirty -three vyabhicürins; and the Purana’s definition 
of trása is different from that of Bharata. The Agni - puràna is the earliest 
available work to connect the sdttvika - bhava with the sattva-guna of 
Sarnkhya philosophers. The two varieties of the vibhava maintained by 
the Purana, namely, adlambana and uddipana, are not found in Bharata or 
any other previous writer of the Rasa School, although the Agni - purana’s 
etymological definition of the vibhéva is taken from Bharata. The Purana's 
definition of.the anubháva is peculiar, being different from that of the 
earlier established writers: and more peculiar is its classification of the 
same into four kinds, viz., mana - árambha, vagarambha, buddhyürambha 
and Sarirarambha, each of which is treated in full. The Agni-purana 
divides the mana - ürambhünubhüva into two classes according as it relates 
to men and women. Under the first group, it enumerates eight kinds, 
namely, $obhà, vildsa, müdhurya, sthairya, gümbhirya, làlitya, audarya 
and tejas, while it mentions twelve embellishments under the second 
classification, viz, bhava, hava, hela, $obha, kanti, dipti, madhurya, 
dhairya, pragalbhya, udàratà, sthairya and gambhirata. Bharata main- 
tains these varieties, but he does not recognise them as anubhavas in the 
same way as the Purana does. He treats the Puràna's sub - divisions of 
the first classification of the mana-drambhanubhava as the qualities of 
men under sámünyübhinaya, whereas the first ten of the second group are 
discussed by him as the alamküras of women and the last two as the ex- 
cellences of men. Similarly the Agni -purana borrows from Bharata 
twelve vagarambhdnubhavas, namely, alapa, pralápa, vilapa, anulapa, 
samlüpa, apalapa, samdesa, nirdeía, atidesa, apadesa, upadesa and vyapa- 
de§aka. But, while according to Bharata they are the twelve mirgas of 
vükyübhinaya, the Purana gives them in a slightly different order as 
anubhüvas arising from each. The Agni-purdna’s divergence from 
Bharata is not difficult to explain, if, having regard to its essentially deri- 
vative nature, we hold that it follows an altogether different line of specu- 
lation. The Agni-purüna's classification of the buddhyarambhanubhava 
also appears to be without precedent. In dividing this into three classes, 
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rīti, vrtti and pravrtti, the Puràna seems to adopt the indication of 
Bharata, who considers alamkdras, gunas and dogas as constituting vdga- 
bhinaya and also the anubhéva in so far as they call forth rasa. But 
Bharata does not treat of riti anywhere, nor does he deal with vrtti and 
provrtti as varieties of the anubhava. 


The Agni-purana’s treatment of riti varies from that of the expo- 
nents of the Riti School. Dandin speaks of the manifold diction of compo- 
sition, but gives only two varieties, Vaidarbha and Gauda. Vamana dis- 
cusses three kinds of riti, namely, Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pancalit. The 
Purana, on the other hand, admits four ritis after Rudrata, namely, 
Pancali, Gaudadesiya, Vaidarbhi and Lüàtajü, But, while Rudrata’s indi- 
vidual Ritts are distinguished from one another by the length, shortness 
or absence of compounds, the Agni-purdna adds to these metaphorical 
expression and softness. The Purana generally follows Bharata in the 
matter of dramatic vrttis, but even in this respect it shows some notable 
difference which forms another distinguishing feature of its tradition. The 
Agni-puràna obviously borrows, with slight change in the order of 
enumeration, Bharata's four kinds of vrtti, viz., Bharatt, Arabhati, Kaisikt 
and Sattvati. But the Purana deviates to a large extent from Bharata with 
regard to the definition of the Bharati vrtti: According to Bharata, the 
Bharati should be prominent with speech, should consist of actions of 
male characters but not of women and should contain Sanskrit sentences, 
while the Purana says that it abounds in speech, consists generally of 
actions of men but also of women and contains Prakrit expressions. Some 
difference between the Agni-purdna and Bharata is also seen in the 
enumeration of varieties of vith, one of the components of the Bharati. 
The Agni - purāna gives the sub - divisions as follows:  udghataka, avala- 
gita, asat - pralàpa, vàg - vent, nalika, vipana, vyahüra, tri- mata, chala, 
avasyandita, ganda, mrdava and aficita. Bharata presents them thus: 
udghatyaka, avalagita, avasyandita, asat - pralapa, prapafica, nalika, vak - 
keli, adhibala, chala, vydhdra, mrdava, tri- gata and ganda. Thus the 
Purana net only violates the order of enumeration of the classes of the 
vitht in Bharata, but it also substitutes aficita, vag-vent and vipana for 
his prapafica, vàk - keli and adhibala, while its tri- mata stands for his tri - 
gata (which, however, may be a mislection). Moreover, Bharata treats 
these varieties in connection with the particular type of drama known as 
the vithi, whereas the Purana gives them in the context of the Bharati 
vrtti, of which the vithi is a class. Again, the Agni- purüna's last kind of 
anubhava, viz., $arirürambha, is the same as the aángikabhinaya of Bharata 
on whose views the treatment appears to be based; but Bharata nowhere 
employs the term Sarirarambhanubhava. Besides, some constituents of 
the Puràna's Sarirarambhanubhava, namely, kridita and keli, and the nine- 
fold movement of sigh and the sixfold gesture of the face, are not trace- 
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able in Bharata or any other previous known writer. It should, however, 
be noted in this place that the Purana itself equates vücikübhinaya, 
angikabhinaya, and aharydbhinaya with the vdgadrambhanubhdva, the 
Sartrarambhanubhava and the buddhydrambhanubhava respectively. The 
Agni -purdna’s treatment of different sentiments and their sub - divisions 
is chiefly modelled on Bharata and Rudrata ; but here also there are some 
notable points of difference. Thus, while Bharata and Rudrata do not speak 
of any sub-division of sambhoga -srngara, the Purana says that it con- 
sists of four kinds. The Purana’s remark that all sattvika - bhavas, with 
the exception of the change of colour and fainting, characterise sambhoga - 
STrgdra is also not found in any earlier rasa-writer, nor is traceable in 
any previous work its contention that the erotic sentiment is enhanced by 
dharma, artha, kama and moksa, even though Bharata refers to tri- 
śrůgāra in his definition of the samavakdra. Further, the Agni - puràna's 
definition of the last two classes of hdsa, namely, apahasita and atihasita, 
do not agree with those of Bharata. According to the Purana, apahasita is 
produced with sound and atihasita is soundless ; but Bharata does not say 
anything about sound in his definition of apahasita, while he specifically 
speaks of it in the case of atihasita. Further, the Purana’s statement that 
anger, perspiration, thrill and trembling promote the raudra rasa appears 
to have been taken from a different source, although both Bharata and 
Rudrata give anger as the permanent mood of the raudra rasa. Besides, 
the definition of the bhayanaka rasa presented by the Agni - purana is not 
found in any earlier established writers. 


Coming to the Puràna's alamkdras, we find that the Alamkara School 
as represented by Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata does not exercise great 
influence on the Purana. The Agni -purdna reproduces Dandin’s definition 
of poetic figures, but its three-fold classification of them according as 
they embellish word, sense and both is not found in any other previous 
writer. Vàmana first specifically distinguishes $abdalamküras from 
arthülamküras, and Rudrata follows in admitting these groups. But none 
of them mentions the third variety, viz. $abdarthàlamkara, whic is found 
for the first time in the Purina. The Agni-purdna’s definition of sabda- 
lamkdra cannot be traced back to any early writer. It gives nine classes 
of śabdālamkāra, namely, chiyd, mudra, ukti, yukti, gumphana, vako- 
vükya, anuprüsa, citra and duskara, of which only anuprüsa is available 
in the previous writers of the established schools and citra is treated by 
Rudrata alone. The Purana generally follows earlier Alamkarikas in 
respect of arthalamkaras with slight differences; but, while Vamana 
makes no specific mention of the number of the varieties of arthalamkara 
and Rudrata broadly classifies the same into four kinds, namely, vastava, 
aupamya, atisaya and Slesd, the Purdna gives eight broad classes of it, 
namely, svarüpa, sadrsya, utpreksa, ati$aya, vibhavanda, virodha, hetu and 
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sama. The Agni-purdna discusses six individual ubhagalamWküras, viz., 
prasasti, kanti, aucitya, samksgepa, yüvadarthatà and abhivyakti, which 
are not traceable in any previous writer. The Puràna introduces the 
Sabda-vrttis of mukhya and aupacüriki as the sub- divisions of pāri- 
bhasiki which, again, is a class of the ubhaydlamkdra abhivyakti; but 
these are given by grammarians, logicians and Mimamsakas as in- 
dependent functions of word, and this constitutes another important fea- 
ture of the tradition followed by the Purana. 


The Agni-purüna's treatment of gunas does not in the same way 
strictly conform to that of the established orthodox schools. The earlier 
writers of the Alamkàra School,do not differentiate between guna and 
alamküra; the Agni-purdna does not clearly bring out the distinction 
between the two, but it assigns equal importance to the two concepts. The 
classification of Guna given by the Puràna is also unique. It divides guna 
into two varieties, namely, sámünya and vaisesika. The former is, again, 
classified into three kinds according as it pertains to word, sense and both. 
The division of guna into samanya and vaisesika is without any precedent, 
although the classification into sabda-guna, artha-guna and ubhaya - 
guna may have been indicated by the treatment of guna by earlier writers. 
Bharata and Dandin do not give any clear classification of this concept, 
even though from their definitions of the individual gunas some of the 
gunas can be interpreted as relating to word, some to sense, while others 
to both word and sense. The Purana seems to follow Vamana, who first 
distinctly classifies Guna into two kinds, sabda-guna and artha- guna; 
but it attempts to improve upon him by adding ubhaya- guna and departs 
from him regarding the number and sometimes the nomenclature of the 
individual gunas. Vamana gives the very ten excellences of Bharata and 
Dandin, namely, $lega, prasdda, samata, samadhi, madhurya, ojas, sau- 
kumarya, artha - vyakti, udarata and kanti, but he duplicates them by 
relating them to word and sense respectively. The Purana’s terminology 
of the nineteen individual gunas of three sets is, on the other hand, al- 
together different, with the exception of uddrata which belongs both to 
word and sense. Of the seven 89009 - gunas treated by the Agni -purana, 
namely, $lesa, lalitya, gambhirya, saukumarya, udarata, sati and yaugikt, 
the names, if not the characteristics, of slesa, saukumarya and udarata, 
only are already known. The remaining four are perhaps taken from a 
different source which also appears to induce the Purana to give six kinds 
of artha-guna, namely, madhurya, samvidhana, komalatva, udarata, 
praudhi and samayikatva. The same remarks apply to the Agni - purdna's 
treatment of the ubhaya-gunas. The Purana deals with six kinds of 
ubhaya - guna, viz. prasüda, saubhagya, yathà - samkhya, prasastata, pāka 
and raga. Although the first three and the fifth varieties may have been 
suggested by earlier speculation, the other two are not treated by any 
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previous writer. It is worth noting in this connection that the Purana is 
the first and only available work to regard yathdsamkhya as a guna, 
thereby deviating from the earlier authorities who consider it as an 
alamkàra. 


The Agni - purdna’s treatment of doga, which comes last, is generally 
based upon that of the earlier writers; but the Purana’s classification of 
this entity is, like that of alamküra and guna, somewhat peculiar. Defining 
dosa after Vamana, the Purana divides this broadly under seven heads 
according as it relates to the vaktr, vdcaka and vacya, to any two of them 
and to all of them simultaneously. The vaktr, i.e. the poet, is again classi- 
fied into four classes according as he is suspicious (samdihana), immodest 
(avinita), ignorant (aja) and learned (jfiatr). The vacaka in its turn is 
divided into two kinds, namely, pada and vükya, and the vücya also is 
said to consist of two classes according as it is vyutpadita ~ purva and 
vyutpüdya. As we have already pointed out, this classification is not found 
in any other early writer, it is true that Vàmana and Rudrata deal with 
vücaka-dosas and vácya ~ 60868, but the treatment is somewhat different, 
and they do not expressly use the terms vücaka- dosa and vacya - dose ; 
Vamana gives pada - dosas, padürtha - dosas, vakya - dosas and vàkyürtha - 
dosas, while Rudrata deals with pada-dosas, vakya-dosas and artha- 
dosas. The Puràna may have drawn upon these writers for its vdcaka - 
dosas and vücya-dosas; but it departs from them regarding the number 
and sometimes the nomenclature of the individual dosas characterised by 
them. The two varieties of the vücya - dose given by the Purana, namely, 
sádhüran& and prütisvika, seem to be without any precedent. Moreover, 
the Agni - purdna ascribes to sense some defects which are assigned to word 
and sentence by previous writers, viz. visamdhi, and punar- uktata. It 
gives aprayuktatva and samsayitarthata as pada - dosas, but Vamana treats 
these as wikydrtha-dosas. Further, it deals with some defects which are 
not found in any other early extant work on Poetics, viz., kriyà - bhramsa, 
kaéraka-bhramsa, vyasta - sambandhata, chüándasatva, avispastatva, 
viparyastürthata. Besides, the Purana brings under a specifi category 
several defects, namely, kastatva, gramyatva, gidharthata ; but these are 
given as independent faults by orthodox writers. 


Apart from the fundamentals, the Agni - purana betrays some peculi- 
arity with regard to minor details. It is the first known work to mention 
sound, letters, the inflected word and the sentence as the four constituents 
of speech. The two verses which are devoted by the Purana to Kavi- 
vivaksà are not found in any earlier orthodox writer. The Agni - purdna’s 
seven varieties of vrtti, namely Karnatt, Kauntali, Kaunti, Kaunkani, 
Vanavasika, Drüvidi and Mathuri, which are named on a geographical 
basis and which are given in connection with anuprüsa, are not traceable 
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in previous authors. Lastly, the Purina deals with the kavi- samaya and 
this treatment appears to be peculiar to the particular tradition of opinion 
to which Agni - purana belongs. 


What we have said above would indicate that the Agni - purüna appears 
to follow a tradition of opinion which is distinct in many respects from 
the accepted views of the earlier established schools of Sanskrit Poetics. 
It is true that the Purana betrays unmistakable influence of the earlier 
orthodox lines of speculation and indiscriminately incorporates matters 
from most previous authors ; but it does not conform in its general stand- 
point to the teachings of any of the earlier systems of thought. On the 
contrary, it differs from them in many notable features, some of which are 
doubtless peculiar to itself, but some must have been derived from th 
Alamkarika tradition presumably followed by it. l 
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MUTUAL BORROWING IN INDO-ARYAN 


By 


SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


In the study of the vocabulary of languages derived from the same 
source, the matter of their mutual borrowing of words and forms and 
turns of locution has a considerable importance and significance. After a 
language has split up within historical memory into a number of separate 
dialects, and when these dialects have become diversified from each 
other so far as to merit recognition as distinct languages, we frequently 
have, as a common phenomenon, a fairly large-scale borrowing of words 
from each other—words which have their ultimate common origin in 
the defunct source-language but which in the course of their development 
have obtained normal phonological and frequently also sematological 
distinction. _ Latin words following a particular line of development be- 
came transformed to French, and along another line of development the 
same series of words was transformed from Latin into Italian. In histori- 
cal times, after Italian and French had become distinct well-established 
languages, there was mutual borrowing; and it is very easy from the 
phonetic structure of a word in French to say whether it is native French 
or a cousin-form taken over from Italian. The meaning also is frequently 
modified; and that is the reason why necessity is felt for borrowing a 
particular word from a sister-language, even though its cognate is 
already living and functioning in the language itself. The same Latin 
word caballarius became in French chevalier, but in Italian its form is 
cavaliere. In French, in addition to the native form, the Italian word has 
been borrowed as cavalier, but the distinction in meaning between these 
two words as they are used in French is quite clear. Similafly, among 
the Germanic languages there has been a good deal of mutual borrowing; 
and the lead of the German language, as being more advanced in scientific 
as well as in humanistic studies, has been, followed by Dutch and the 
Scandinavian languages, and even occasionally by English, in building up 
new words with their own native Germanie materials, in the absence of 
a common Germanie literary speech of old and established provenance, 
like Latin, Greek or Sanskrit. Witness, for example, the Norwegian 
Sprogvidenskaft, which is apparently modelled on German Sprachwissen- 
schaft, and the English Sound-shift which is a translation modelled on 
the original German Lautverschiebung. As a study of the loan-words 
in its language is an important means of our study of a people's culture, 
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the study of mutual loans within a particular linguistic group or area has 
a very great significance in the currents and cross-currents of culture 
as well as population movement within a nett and precisely circumscribed l 
area. 


The Aryan language has had an unbroken history of over 3000 years 
on the soil of India. This history has been conveniently divided into three 
periods, — Old Indo-Aryan, roughly from after 500 B.C. to about 600 
B.C.; Middle Indo-Aryan, from about 600 B.C. to about 000 A.D. ; and 
New Indo-Aryan, from after 000 A.D. right down to the present day. 
The oldest specimens of the Indo-Aryan speech are to be found in the 
Vedas — particularly the Rig- Veda. Here we have what would appear to 
be a single form of speech, with a remarkable uniformity throughout the 
entire range of Vedic literature as in the Samhitas. Divergences ‘and 
developments become more and more manifest as we progress down the 
centuries, roughly from 000 B.C. onwards. At the end of the chain we 
have New Indo-Aryan, which has moved away very far indeed from the 
situation we find in the Rig-Veda. In New Indo-Aryan we have quite 
a large number of languages and dialects which have developed without 
let or hindrance along a hundred different lines or channels. As a result, 
we have languages, all coming ultimately from Vedic (or spoken Vedic, 
to be more precise), which have a common inheritance, but are some- 
times absolutely unintelligible to each other. Thus Konkani and Assamese 
or Hindi and Oriya are not at all intelligible to each other. Yet it would . 
be easy for a speaker of Assamese who knows the history of the develop- 
ment of his own language to appreciate the line of development taken 
by the same Old Indo-Aryan speech in its transformation to Konkani. ` 


The normal development of the Aryan speech has gone on ever since 
the language became established in India. Scholars are agreed that the 
language of the Rig-Veda is really a literary dialect—a composite 
Kunstsprache or artistic speech, which has been built up on the basis of 
one kind of spoken dialect no doubt, but which has accepted words of 
other dialects also. Thus one might say that since the dialects began to 
show special characteristics and deviated from each other, if one of these 
dialects took up forms of another, we have a case of dialectal borrowing ; 
and there can very well be mutual borrowing. The Vedic speech is based 
on the westernmost dialect of the Indo-Aryan speech as established in 
India — the dialect of Western Panjab. In this Old Indo-Aryan dialect, 
there was a preference for r— it does not seem to have tolerated the I 
sound at all In this matter it agreed with its Western neighbour and 
sister the Iranian speech (as in Avestan and Old Persian as well as the 
later Pahlavi). There were two other dialects, in one of which r and I 
both occur side by side as distinct sounds of the language; and in the 
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other, contrary to the first dialect, there was no r, but only l. Then, again, 
probably this I-dialect developed cerebralisation, and already in the 
Vedic speech we have celebralised forms like nikata and kikata as well 
as tata and path, which were dialectal variations of nikrta, *kinkrta, 
trta, prath. Doubtless there were new original nuances in meaning 
between nikrta and nikata ; and as time went on, dialectal forms develop- 
ed specialised meanings. Thus when classical Sanskrit took up a dialec- 
tal form from the East like vata, it was because this dialectal form had 
developed specialised sense of the Banian tree from the generalised sense 
of the original form vrta meaning “surrounded”. The Banian tree, the 
stock of which is surrounded by its roots, which come down from the 
branches and surround the stock like pillars, can be very correctly and 
picturesquely described as “the surrounded one" (vrta—vata). In the 
Middle Indo-Aryan period, when the development of Prakrit was well 
on its way, local dialects became marked very notably throughout the 
Indo-Aryan tract. . North and West India right up to the borders of 
Assam formed a vast plain land where movements of population always 
went on. The spoken forms of Aryan, which originally distinguished three 
(or four) dialects about the middle of the first millennium B.C.— an 
Udicya or North- Western dialect (which was current in the present - 
day North-West Frontier Province and Western and Central Panjab), a 
Madhya - desiya or Mid-land dialect (in Eastern Panjab and Western 
U.P.), and a Prácya or Eastern dialect (Oudh and Eastern U.P. and also 
. Bihar), with possibly a Daksinatya or Southern speech (Central India to 
the South of Malwa, particularly Vidarbha or Berar) — became by about 
500 A.D. further ramified into a number of nett regional dialects like 
those of the North-West and the Mid -land (Sauraseni), of the Hima- 
layan region (Khasa), of Eastern U.P. (Ardha - Māgadhī), of Bihar 
(Māgadhī) and of the South (Mahüárastri), beside, in all likelihood, 9 
few more. Men and women were carrying on their daily avocations in the 
different dialectal areas in their native dialects. But everyone who was 
"educated" was studying Sanskrit. As and when necessary, and even to 
give a touch of elegance or a special force, in their speech o» in their 
literary compositions in the regional Prakrit of their use, they would be 
bringing in Sanskrit words. These Sanskrit borrowings are very vital in 
considering the development of Indo-Aryan vocabulary through the 
centuries. It is generally-ignored that in all the forms of Middle Indo - 
Aryan, beginning with the oldest of them as in the Asoka inscriptions 
and in Pali, there is a borrowed Sanskrit element, which frequently 
becomes modified in pronunciation, and modified along a different line 
from the phonological development of the inherited element. These modi- 
fed Prakrit borrowings from Sanskrit are the not inconsiderable semi - 
tatsama element of Prakrit; and in my Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language and in other subsequent works I have touched upon 
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this point. Thus the Old Indo-Aryan padma becomes modified as pomma, 
and this pomma features in Prakrit. But the Sanskrit word padma itself 
was borrowed into Prakrit in the Middle Indo-Aryan stage, and in a 
modified pronunciation it became paduma, and paduma later was trans- 
formed into pauma. We have therefore to place paduma - pauma beside 
pomma as two words of different types: one a borrowing, and the other 
an inheritance. 


These borrowings, as has been said before, became useful or necessary 
because of the slight nuances or shades of difference in meaning. The 
Sanskrit word brahmana somehow put out of use the proper Middle Indo - 
Aryan form bamhana or bambhana from Pali. In Asokan Prakrit we find 
also the form babbhana, and in Modern Bihar bümhamn, bübhan and the 
exhalted brahman are virtually different words with different meanings. 
Prakrit speakers found it convenient to interlard their Sanskrit with 
borrowings from their own spoken vernaculars, and these became in 
literary Sanskrit distinct words with special connotations. Thus Sanskrit 
bhartar, meaning originally “supporter”, then “lord or master or 
husband", in the Eastern Prakrit became bhatté; and this gave the 
Sanskrit word bhatta with the specialised sense of “a learned Brahman 
to be respected as a lord or master", and an extension of it was bhattdraka 
which came to mean in Sanskrit "Liege -lord, or a Divinity". One of the 
original senses of the words, namely that of "husband", has been carried 
down to the New Indo-Aryan bhâtār through a Middle Indo-Aryan 
bhatüra. Putta “son”, as a Prakrit modification of Old Indo-Aryan 
putra, was extended to puttala, meaning “little son", and was further 
modified to puttalika ; and this last word from Prakrit was borrowed by 
sanskrit in the specialised sense of “a doll”, as a child's word in caressing 
her doll. This puttalika became well-established in Sanskrit and then 
was re-introduced into a New Indo-Aryan language like Bengali, where 
it is formed in the tadbhava form of putul, meaning “a doll”. The continued 
and extensive borrowing of words from Sanskrit into the vernaculars, 
whether of ancient or mediaeval or modern India, together with similar 
borrowing of vernacular Prakrit words by Sanskrit, is one of the most 
notable characteristics in the history of Indo-Aryan. 


Mutual borrowings among the Prakrits and their influencing each other 
in matters of Phonology, Morphology and Sematology are quite noteworthy. 
lhis matter has also been incidentally touched in my Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Bengali Language. We frequently find that the normal 
phonetic development in a particular dialect from Middle Indo - Aryan 
times onwards has been sort of interfered with by unexpected forms crop- 
ping up in the speech, and these new or peculiar forms go counter to the 
general line of phonetic development. These forms are really borrowings 
from some cognate Middle Indo-Aryan speech, and this process has continu- 
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ed right down to our day. The Magadhi Prakrit form for the Sanskrit 
kartavya, as it occurs in the Asoka inscriptions, is kattaviya, and its normal 
development in Modern Bengali would have given us a form like *katui. 
But we have instead in Bengali the basic form kariba, which comes from 
Middle Indo-Aryan *kariabba, and that is based on a semi-tatsama 
borrowing from Sanskrit like *karitavya. The normal development of 
Sanskrit dvddasa, which occurs in the Eastern Prakrit of Asoka, the 
ultimate source of Bengali is duvadasa. This should have given the 
Bengali word for ]2 as *dudras. But instead we have 9670, and this baro 
is based on a form from another speech than the Eastern one of Asoka, in 
which speech dv became a b. As I had suggested before, herein we note 
the silent yet very effective influence exerted by commercial communities 
in interfering with the normal development of speech in a particular 
area. As in later mediaeval and modern India, it would appear that in 
ancient times also, business people from the West-Saurastra and 
Malava as well as from the West (the Panjab) were predominant in 
North, Central as well as Eastern India. Thus, for example, in the Middle 
Indo-Aryan and New Indo-Aryan speech of the Panjab, inter - vocal 
s or ss of early Prakrit became h, and that is why we have dvddasa and 
caturdaga changed to barah and caudah; and in Panjab, the Sanskrit 
viméa (ti) became wih, whereas its equivalent in Hindi (and Bengali) is bis 
(bis). The word for “seventy” in Hindi and Bengali is sattar, which is 
phonologically not proper for either Hindi or Bengali; and the s is further 
changed to h in the other forms like Hindi ikhattar, bühattar, tihattar, etc. 
These h- forms in the numerals evidently were due to the predominant 
commercial influence of business-men from the Panjab side— this was 
quite capable of introducing forms which were foreign to the dialects of 
people accepting them, as in the Mid-land and in the East. But in far- 
away Orissa, there was no great influence of these business-men who came 
from another dialectal area like the Panjab, and hence they have preserved 
the inter- vocal s in the forms for the numerals like ekastari, bastari etc. 
In modern times, Marwari and other North Indian merchants from the 
West appear to be responsible for forms in Assamese like bic, ekaic, bdic, 
satüic, etc. (pronounced, bis, ekois, bdis, xotüis etc.), with the s sSund pro- 
nounced as a full dental sibilant. The proper Assamese written forms 
would be bis, ekais, bdis, satdis, and these would have given the spoken 
forms like bix, ekoix, एकक, xotdix. The imposition of the s sound in these 
words for the numerals, and the expulsion of the normal x sound, are due 
to the introduction of the Hindi forms of the numerals within the orbit of 
business-transactions in Assam. 


As a typical example of how these borrowings within the same linguis- 
tic family bring about nuances in meaning can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing five forms of the same word krsna which occur in Bengali : 
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ti) The normal development of krsna as an Old Indo- Aryan word 
has been to kànha in Old Bengali: kanha features in Old Bengali as a name 
only, and particularly as the name of the incarnation of Vishnu. In Middle 
Bengali, this form becomes king, and it occurs in Middle and Modern 
Bengali as a popular poetic name of Krishna, as the hero of the Vrindavan 
legends, in the forms of kanu and kánai (with the addition’ of the affixes -u 
and -di, to indicate pettiness and affection on the part of the speaker). This 
is its specialised sense in Modern Bengali, for the inherited tadbhava form. 


(ii) A late Middle Indo-Aryan semi-tatsama form is found in Old 
Bengali: krsna—*krasana—kasana, which means merely “black” in Old 
Bengali, as in the expression kasana ghana gajai—“the black cloud rum- 
bles”. This old semi-tatsama word kasana is now obsolete in Modern 
Bengali. 


(iii) Modern Bengali kesto is the commonest form of the Sanskrit 
word krsna. Kesto is the common Bengali appellation of the Puranic hero 
Krishna, and of Krishna as a man's name. This is a later semi - tatsama 
borrowed in early Bengali times, and is based on the early Bengali pronun- 
ciation of the Sanskrit word as kreston (central n being pronounced as f 
with the vowel following nasalised). 


(iv) Kisan or kisan—this is used with reference to an image of Krishna 
which is worshipped in a temple, and this occurs with the addition of the 
honorofic epithet jiu— kisanjiu. It is not used in any other sense. In 
Bengali, the word is just a borrowing from Hindi, as an early Hindi 
or Braj-bhasha semi-tatsama pronunciation of the Sanskrit word 
krsna, as krisana — kisan. 


(v) Finally, we have the Sanskrit word krsna itself, which is use in 
Bengali as a pure tatsama word, although pronounced as krisno, and it 
means (a) Krishna as the hero of the Mahabharata, (b) Krishna as a man’s 
name pronounced in a formal way, and (c) "black", as an ordinary ele- 
gant or learned modern word for the commoner word kalo. 


Thuse here we have slight nuances which are none the less neces- 
sary ior the language, and these are indicated by the different types of 
borrowings with their distinctive phonetic characteristics. 


The ordinary word for “a cheat, or fraud" in Bengali is juácor, which 
becomes in the colloquial of Calcutta joccor. In East Bengali dialects this 
would be pronounced as dzuatsor. But a Calcutta man would sometimes 
use the word joccor with an imitation of an East Bengal pronunciation, 
and in this way he uses a new pronunciation zossor, and thereby he implies 
an additional contempt for a man and his profession; and generally this 
form with a dialectal phonetic borrowing indicates the habitual cheating 
propensities of a particular man. The common colloquial Bengali form 
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for the word Oriya or Uriya, “a man from Orissa", is Ure. But the use of 
this form Ure to describe a gentleman or a man of education hailing from 
Orissa, would give some offence, as it implies a suggestion of contempt, and 
careful speakers of Bengali would use the fuller literary form Uriyà in such 
a situation, even while speaking in the ordinary colloquial Bengali. Here an 
earlier form in the language is thought more proper, as it somehow implies 
greater politeness. So the extreme colloquial Bengali mocorman (=Musal- 
man) will never be used when contempt or offence is to be avoided—people 
would take care to employ the fuller form mugolman. 


Borrowings from one Modern Indo-Aryan language into another pre- 
sent quite an interesting series of problems and their attempted solution. 
sometimes it becomes fashionable to use a word from a particular area, 
as for example in the case of the Gujarati takli, meaning “a spindle”. The 
Sanskrit word is takru, and in Bengali we employ the form taku or talkud 
(in the Calcutta colloquial teko). But all those who tried to follow 
Mahatma Gandhi in accepting the cult of the spinning wheel and the 
spindle would never use the good old Bengali word taku or teko—they 
would transform the Gujarati word takli into Bengali as tokli, and use it 
in Bengali. Direct contact among speakers of New Indo - Aryan is possible 
generally when the people live side by side: it would be difficult for a 
Panjabi or a Gujarati word to find a place in Bengali or Assamese by 
direct contact, unless people speaking these languages had occasion to 
come in close touch with each other. That is why, naturally enough, we 
have a larger amount of give-and-take between Bengali and Bihari 
dialects as well as Hindi, and vice versa, Bengali and Oriya and vice versa, 
and Bengali and Assamese. The Mahrattas came to Bengal in the i8th 
century in a not very exalted capacity — they invaded Bengal for loot, and 
they had fallen far away from the great ideals of Shivaji. Two words 
from Marathi, one of Persian origin, came to be adopted into Bengali 
directly from these Marathi troops coming to Bengal — one was birgir, 
which became in Bengali borgi and the other was cauth (in Bengali word 
cautha means “fourth”, whereas the Marathi cauth had special meaning 
of “one-fourth of the revenue”). Frequently a word comes from English 
— particularly the English newspapers. Thus the Gujarati hadtal, the 
Bengali equivalent of which would be hàte tala ie. “lock-out in the 
market - place”, has come to Bengali in the English form hartal, and it has 
been misunderstood and transcribed as haratala (har-tal). It has been 
thought that the word has something to do with Siva’s dance of destruction. 


A random selection of a few borrowings from Bengali made by the 
people of Bihar and Eastern U. P. as well as of Rajasthan, mostly in the 
course of their sojourn in Calcutta, would be interesting. Some of these 
words have even obtained a place in proper Hindustani, or standard Hindi. 
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Rasgullà and camcam are good the Bengali words rasagollà and camcam 
which have found a place in Hindi through the popularity of these sweets 
from Bengal, and rasgullà has travelled as far as Bombay in the West, 
Madras in the South and Peshawar in the North - West. A Bengali sweet- 
meat with a rather elaborate Sanskrit name lavanga - latika I heard pro- 
nounced as laung - latka in a sweetmeat shop in Chandni Chowk in Delhi. 
Another Bengali sweet chéndr-murki, which is a kind of murki or treacled 
puffed rice, but made from bits of chànà or soft cheese (and not rice), sells 
in the shops of Panjabi refugee sweetmeat-sellers in Delhi as cana - murgi 
ie. “gram and chicken". This is of course a case of making an unfamiliar 
foreign word which is both unmeaning and difficult to pronounce appear 
familiar in both sense and sound, like the changing of asparagus to 
sparrow-grass in English, and honeysuckle to hüni-$ikal in Bengali. As 
far west as Agra I have heard the word gamcha from the Bengali to be com- 
monly understood and used — gamcha is from Bengali gamocha or gàmchà, 
meaning a kind of duster - towel which is used by the poorer classes for all 
kinds of common use as a napkin or as a handkerchief. The word gamcha 
is now used side by side with angocha among Hindi-speakers, but gamcha 
means a napkin made of a kind of chequered hand - woven cloth, with red 
or green or blue stripes. In Bengali a practitioner of the Ayurveda system 
of medicine has come to be known as a kavirdja or “Prince of Poets" — 
all doctors in ancient times, according to an old tradition in Bengal, had 
to study both grammar and kavya or poetry, and hence the term kaviràája 
as a title expressing that the practitioner had some grounding in Sanskrit 
literature. Caleutta as a great centre of Ayurvedic studies made its mark 
in modern India, and the Bengali meaning of the word also passed on and 
was accepted among people of other parts of India as synonymous with 
vaidya or vaid. À number of common Bengali words are used throughout 
Bihar and considerable parts of U.P. in daily parlance, particularly in 
Bazar Hindi and in the spoken dialects, for example words like the few 
discussed below. 


Jogar — "arrangements" (replacing the Perso - Arabic word intizam) ; 
taratari — “quickly” (suggesting Sanskrit tvarü); phali meaning “a 
slice” (e.g. ek phali lauki “a slice of gourd”) ; caktt? meaning “a round 
piece"; khana as a determinative affix added to nouns and numerals to 
indicate oblong and flat-shaped articles (e.g. do khénd ita lagega, ek 
khana se nahi hoga — “two pieces of bricks will be required, one won’t 
do") ; ghuntia, “a cow -dung cake used as fuel", side by side with Bihari 
and Hindi goithé (= go-visthà); basd (Bengali pronunciation basa) 
“lodgings, temporary abode” (= Sanskrit vdsa), has travelled as far west 
as Rajasthan; bari in the sense of dwelling house, as opposed to a garden 
house as in Hindi, has also travelled West with basa ; and also the aristo- 
cratic sweet sande$, which has followed rasgullà all over India, but not 
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the humbler murhi or “parched or puffed rice" (Bengali muri) which 
could not progress beyond Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 


Native Bengali words of tadbhava and deé origin, relating as they do 
to ordinary things of life, do not usually pass from one cognate language 
to another. 


But one thing is very noteworthy. 'The foreign vocabulary of Hindi 
and other speeches of North India, as derived from European languages 
during the 8th and early l9th centuries, largely came by way of Bengali. 


The Portuguese and the other European adventurers first established 
themselves in centres along the coast-lands of India — Konkan and 
Bombay in Western India, the Malabar and the Coromandal coasts in 
South India, and South Bengal and South -East Bengal in Eastern India. 
Portuguese words were first adopted into Bengali and then they were 
passed on to the peoples of North India. They appear not to have gone to 
Hindi and other languages from the Bombay side. Similarly, from the 
second half of the 8th century onwards English words were adopted first 
in Bengali and then they were taken over in the Bihar dialects, in Awadhi 
and in Hindi. Words of this type are the English kompani ; lat (= Lord) ; 
paltan (Army) — English platoon; jandral (= English general, Bengali 
jandrel) ;  làlten = English lantern (or lanthorn, whence Bengali 
lanthan) ; etc. After the English established themselves in North India, 
there was occasion for English words to come directly into Hindi and 
other languages, and so into other languages in the rest of India. It should 
not be difficult to find out whether a particular language got a foreign 
word directly from that foreign language or through the intermediacy of 
some other sister-speech in India. We frequently miss the importance 
of the Portuguese element in Indian languages— although Portuguese 
words are not very large in number: they are just a little over 700 in 
common Bengali, although ‘Bengali Roman Catholic Christians have con- 
siderably more than a hundred in their speech. ५ 

The same is with Persian (or Perso- Arabic) words. These words 
began to come to India from the I0th century onwards, and in the earlier 
centuries of Turki and Afghan and Indian Muslim rule, they were usually 
attempted to be completely Indianised — e.g. sultan was Indianised into 
suratrāna and amir became hambhira or hambir, and masjid became 
masit. Mostly Perso- Arabie words passed into the other languages of 
India via the various Hindi dialects, and due to the predominance of the 
Mogul state throughout the greater part of India from the time of Akbar 
onwards. Perso-Arabic words were largely adopted in all Indian 
languages, excepting for Marathi where there was a close study of Persian 
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as the official language of the Mogul Empire, and to some extent in 
Bengal also, but most of the Persian and Perso- Arabic words passed via 
North India and the Hindi dialects. A phonological study of such words 
in the different Indian languages is sure to give interesting results. 


Finally, we must mention the Sanskrit borrowings in modern Indian 
languages, whether Aryan or Dravidian. Sanskrit is everybody's property 
in India; and as things stand, any word in a Sanskrit book or in the 
sanskrit dictionary is a prospective word of Bengali or Hindi, Marathi 
or Panjabi, Assamese or Tamil, Oriya or Kannada. But nevertheless, it 
has frequently happened that when a particular Indian language began 
to employ a Sanskrit word, and sometimes in a special sense, and then 
this Sanskrit word was adopted into a sister-language not directly from 
sanskrit but through the intermediacy of the other language, its proven- 
ance could easily be checked with reference to its registration in literature, 
by taking note of the gradual increase in Sanskrit words in the literary 
vocabulary of the language. In early Hindi dialects and allied speeches, as 
well as in the Dravida languages, whenever need was felt for a new word, 
writers with a Sanskrit background specially went to Sanskrit most 
naturally. But in the earlier days they were not very anxious to retain 
the exact Sanskrit spelling — following the current pronunciation, these 
Sanskrit tatsamas were transformed into semi-tatsama. This is how we 
have the extensive Sanskrit vocabulary of a work like the Jñāneśvarī in 
Old Marathi and the Rümacarita- Manasa in Old Awadhi. These words 
were there in the books which were universally read and explained and 
understood as sacred classics. But through the impact of Muslim rule, 
particularly in North India, the current language of the people got a larger 
and larger modicum of Perso- Arabie words. In this way the vocabulary 
of ordinary people was to some extent cut off from the living touch of 
Sanskrit, and this happened particularly in outlying tracts in North- 
Western India like Sindh and Panjab. Even in Bihar a villager would say 
hamar kasür halai = “it was my fault", where a Bengali villager would 
say dmar*dos (aparüdh) hayeche, and in hundreds of very common 
expressions. When a new Hindi prose style was developing in Calcutta 
and to some extent in Patna and Banaras during the first half of the last 
century, Bengali exerted a tremendous influence on this growing literary 
language of prose. The old semi-tatsamas in the various Hindi dialects 
were forgotten and lost sight of in the new Hindi of prose, and pure 
tatsama words began to be adopted to a very large extent, usually not 
directly from Sanskrit but from Bengali. A whole host of penny - a - liners 
or hack - writers from Bihar and Eastern U.P. would be coming to Calcutta 
and translating Bengali prose books, mostly fiction — good, bad or in- 
different — into Hindi, books which had only an ephemeral vogue for 
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some decades. Most of these books are gone, as much as their originals 
are also not available in Bengali any more. But they helped to form the 
prose-style in Modern Hindi, and to bring to Hindi as it was forming 
itself, even though it was through the roundabout way of Bengali, the 
common Sanskrit heritage of India. As a result a good many Bengali in- 
correct uses of Sanskrit words and solecisms were taken over into Hindi 
without any question. Thus, the use of the word evam in the sense of 
and” ; and an expression like datavya cikitsülaya for "charitable dispen- 
sary" (a usage which, as I remember, raised mirth among scholars of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat who use in their languages the expression 
dharma - deya for “charitable”; and a whole host of other Sanskrit 
expressions which became first adopted in Bengali and then came to be 
established in Hindi as used in Bihar and Eastern U.P. and then was 
passed on to the writers of Hindi further to the West. An historical en- 
quiry into the vocabulary of Hindi prose in relation to that of Bengali on 
the one hand, and Gujarati and Marathi on the other, besides considering 
in the same context the earlier Sanskrit vocabulary of a great writer like 
Tulasidasa or Biharilala or Bhüsana, would be interesting and instructive. 
At tbe present moment, the framers of Modern Hindi want to become 
more eclectic in their choice of Sanskrit words, and they do not want to 
follow the lead of Bengali any more, which is perfectly natural and praise- 
worthy. They are taking Sanskrit words also from Marathi and other 
languages, and that is why even solecisms from Marathi sometimes find 
their way into Hindi. In Modern Hindi, we find sometimes on sign-boards 
an expression like upahar-grha (second syllable small — “restaurant” 
(n place of the correct form upahdadr-grha) which has sought to re- 
place, quite unnecessarily, though, the more common bhojandlaya. The 
Sanskrit word udgdr means “belching” in Bengali, and Hindi prose - 
writers used it in the same sense two decades ago. But now because in 
Marathi udgdr is a common word meaning “expression of view", Hindi 
writers have become very fond of this word and are using it in that sense. 
The various ‘psychological - cultural aspects of this question of Sanskrit 
borrowing through sister - languages in India will be exceedingly interest- 
ing. In Bengali the common word for “lecture or speech” is the Sanskrit 
word vaktrta (boktrita), and this word was used in Modern Hindi prose 
at one time. But now the commoner word in Hindi is vyakhyan, and also 
bhdsan, and Bengali is slowly picking up vyakhydn and bhdsan from 
Hindi. (A funny thing that I observed some years ago was that a Hindi 
peaker in North - Western India, in order to make his language very much 
up-to-date, pronounced vyikhydn, in what he thought was the correct 
Sanskrit form, as vyáksün!) South Indian Sanskrit scholars.from Tamil 
nad, Kerala, Karnataka and Andhra use the expression upanyasa to mean 
a “discourse”. But upanydsa in Bengali, and, following Bengali, in Hindi, 
means “a novel” (in Marathi they use the word kédambari to mean a 
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novel, which has not caught on in Hindi, nor has the Gujarati expression 
naval - kathā which may be taken to suggest both the English word novel 
and the Sanskrit word navala meaning "something new"). 


There have been consistent attempts to benefit by the example of a 

sister-language in the better and more expressive use of a Sanskrit word. 
I think it was Satyendranath TAGORE, one of the elder brothers of 
Rabindranath TAGORE and one of the first Indians to enter the LC.S. (he 
was a good Marathi scholar, having been posted in Bombay during the 
eighties of the last century), who sought to introduce a few Sanskrit words 
into Bengali on the Marathi model. A case in point is the word for 
“National Anthem", which is in Bengali jatiya sangit. But in Marathi as 
early as the eighties of the last century it was rdstra-stotra. After we 
have obtained our Rastra or Independent National State when the British 
left India, the word which is now becoming popular in both Hindi and 
Bengali is rastriya git or rügtriya sangit. We lacked a good word for 
“culture” in Bengali, and the two words from Sanskrit we had at our 
disposal in Bengali for this purpose were sabhyatà, which meant “civilis- 
ation in general", and krsti. Rabindranath did not like the word krsti 
because it had in the language of the Vedas the meaning of “a people” 
(cf. pañca - krstayah), and as a compromise the word utkarsa was also 
employed, suggesting a semantic agreement with vV krş meaning 
"to cultivate” and the European word “culture” — cultivation. In 922 
while a student in Paris I discovered from my friend Dr. Parasuram 
Lakshman VAIDYA, who was later Professor of Sanskrit in the Banaras 
‘Hindu University, that the common Marathi word for “culture” was 
samskrti. And after my return to India I suggested to Rabindranath that 
it would be a good word for use in Bengali. He immediately accepted this 
word, as it certainly met the case beautifully, and at once it became a 
rage in all Bengal and then in other North Indian languages, and we now 
hear of samskrti and sdmskrtik everywhere, and in all sorts of contexts. 
I wonder whether some Bengali usages with regard to Sanskrit words 
have beeneadopted in Gujarati and Marathi, Telugu and Kannada and 
Tamil. But I am sure there are a good few. If Bengal has given to the 
rest of India swadeshi and swaràj as necessary words for our political 
life, from Maharashtra we have got the word bahiskar meaning “rejection 
of foreign goods” and even of foreign words from a language. 


Sometimes the language of our inscriptions is giving us good words, 
and we are also going to Prakrit for that purpose. "The laying of a founda- 
tion - stone” fhas been translated into some of the Indian languages in- 
cluding "Hindi as éilà-nyàsa as a new Sanskrit coining, which of course 
is a better and a more poetic word than the unimaginative Bengali usage 
of bhitti-sthapan. But I find that the late Ishan Chandra Guosa who 
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translated the Pali Jātakas into Bengali discovered the word in Pali as 
mangalestaka - sthápana, which is rather long but is quite good — but the 
length will go against its being generally accepted. From the Jogimara 
cave inscription from Sarguja State in South Bihar, dating from 3rd 
century B.C., the word rüpa-daksa (lupa-dakhe) was adopted, in the 
early twenties of this century in Bengali. It was taken to mean an "artist", 
and in this sense it was in use for some time, and was quite a popular 
word. But later on it was found out that this word in ancient India did 
not mean “an artist". but rather “a skilled accountant", and the word has 
been abandoned in the sense of "artist". Rabindranath suggested very 
properly the word rüpa-kára for "artist" — which is modelled on the word 
ripa-karma (= rüpa-kammam) which is found in one of the, Sanchi 
Gateway Inscriptions, to mean "artistic work", as well as other words like 
citra-küra, svarna-kàra, danta-kara etc. 


In this way mutual borrowings among the various forms of Indo- 
Aryan, Old, Middle and New, or ancient, mediaeval and modern, have 
been going on, and an ensemble study of this question is bound to give 
us a very illuminating commentary not only on the general lines of phono- 
logical development,of the Indo - Aryan speech but also on the semato- 
logical development "of words and their service to the community as 
symbols of ideas and various nuances in ideas, which, when fully deve- 
loped, can alone make for the nervous and expressive qualities of a 
language, particularly in the modern age. 
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Introduction 


The aim of every social organisation is to effectively socialise its mem- 
bers so that they may conform to the accepted norms and ideals of beha- 
viour, conduct and interrelationships—personal and group. To attain this 
goal, every society works out suitable institutionalised procedures. Amongst 
such procedures, institutionlisation of communication occupies a very 
significant place, for it facilitates transmission of ideas, values and culture 

and thus enables structural continuity. 


Harikathà in Maharashtra is a case in point. The fact of Harikatha 
being rooted in devotion and therefore being a means of salvation has lent 
it special prestige. In fact it would be quite correct to say that transmis- 
sion of culture was only a latent function of Harikatha in its initial stages. 
Only later on it came to be its manifest function. Devotion to the al- 
mighty God, philosophical expounding, emphasis on spiritualism and other- 
worldliness were regarded as the corner- stones of Harikatha. Yet, ever 
since we can speak of Harikathà as a well-systematized form of communi- 
cation, matters pertaining to social and public affairs and social and 
political ethies, educating public opinion and in a general sense what may 
be called moulding of character have formed an essential part of 
Harikathà in Maharashtra. 


As has been already pointed out in an earlier note on the topic, in 
Maharashtra Harikathi came to be systematized during the early Muslim 
rule. Harikatha became a welding force for the Hindu social structure 
torn by the inequities of caste differences. The marginal elements were 
sought to be pacified by throwing open the path of devotion ag a means 
of salvation. Moreover, the avowedly religious garb of Harikatha made 
it less suspect by the Muslim rulers. The convention of performing 
Harikathà in the precincts of a temple and that too at night may be logi- 
cally ascribed to the same fact. Once Harikathà could develop a forum 
for a critical appraisal of mundane things and affairs, it could take cogni- 
sance of the various problems right from day-to-day conduct of persons 
to political and moral issues. The well-developed Harikathà came in as 
a very handy agency to keep up the morale of the people duríng the 
British rule. It became a potent agency for encouraging people to stand 
up against any manner of injustice. Of course it also facilitated regain- 
ing of confidence in the traditional culture. 
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Harikatha in its systematized form was obviously an urban develop- 
ment. Yet it carried or helped carry the torch of the ‘Great Tradition’ to 
folk societies through the travelling Kathakars. Even today the villagers 
look upon the performance of Harikathi as a great event and persons 
from neighbouring villages congregate in huge numbers. Otherwise as 
a recurrent and routine feature, Harikathà is performed in bigger towns 
and cities. 


It is against this background that the present study was made during 
4996-[9857, Major part of the field -work was done in cities like Poona 
and Bombay and towns like Pandharpur and Wai, though a few perfor- 
mances in villages were also studied. The mode of attack was three- 
pronged. Thus the three elements viz, the performance of Harikatha, 
the performers of Harikathà ie. the Kathakars and the audience at the 
performances of Harikatha were studied in order to analyse the present 
position of Harikatha as an agency of communication. 


In all about fifty performances were attended and studied. Care Was 
taken to see that various types of Harikatha, viz. the Nàradiya or the 
Hardāsi, the Warkari and the Nationalist types of Harikatha, were 
studied. Then again performances of Kathakars of varying reputation 
were studied so as to represent the various grades of Kathakars and there- 
. fore those of performances too. Detailed notes were made as regards the 
content of the performances. Notes were also made about the season, 
occasion, time and location of the performances and also about the nature 
of the audience. It was felt that even with the same Kathakar, the 
content might differ with due regard to the factors mentioned above. 
For this purpose a few performances were attended of a particular 
Kathakar, while other factors varied. The Kathakars were interviewed. 
Problems such as their views about the place of Harikatha in the social 
structure, its present position, the role it is expected to play, response of 
the audience and the society at large and the attitude of the state towards 
Harikatha*and Kathakars, the status of Kathakars in society, their pro- 
blems regarding making a living as a Kathükàr and their views as to 
whether Harikatha be looked upon as a source of living etc. Thus the 
social organisation of the Kathakàrs was studied. The content of the 
performances reflected the prevailing ideas about the ethical, social and 
political norms in the context of the traditional culture. The purpose of 
Harikatha and related ideas about the proper elements of Harikathà 
were also abundantly reflected in the content. Thus the study of the 
content more or less provided the inner criteria for judging the 
performances and the performers. Finally, the responses of the audience 
furnished the external criteria for the same. The audience were asked 
to fill a Schedule that contained questions relating to I—personal back ~ 
DCB 5 
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ground, II—what induced them to attend Harikatha, how often and since 
how long they have been attending performances of Harikatha, III—the 
features of Harikathà which impressed them, IV—expectations regarding 
essential features of Harikathà and the qualities a Kathakar should 
possess, V—preference scale for different Kathakàrs and reasons thereof. 
VI-whether the audience had any impact on the Kathakars in the 
determination of the content of Harikatha, VII—views regarding the 
place of Harikathà and suggestions to revitalise it, VII—facts and views 
about the attendance by the younger generation and if the respondents 
took their children to attend Harikatha, [X—contact with a Kathakar 
and the fiature and frequency of-such contacts. In short an attempt has 
been made to analyse the response of the audience with reference to the 
actual performances attended and the performers thereof, the impact of 
modern forces such as technology and new ideas in the field of science 
and social relationships on Harikatha as an agency of communication, the 
necessity of changing Harikatha etc. The audience were chosen for inter- 
view not on a random sampling basis, since that was impossible. 
Nevertheless, due regard was given to factors such as age, caste, educa- 
tion, place of residence and occupation of the respondents while choosing 
them at each performance. 


The interaction of the three elements viz., the Kathakars, the per- 


formances of Harikatha and the audience has been studied " 


I 
Social Organisation of the Kathakars 


The following discussion relating to the Social Organisation of the 
Kathakars is primarily restricted to the Kathékars whose performance 
was actually attended and who were also interviewed by the author. As 
mentioned earlier in the discussion of the methodology employed, the 
author had personally discussed with the Kathakars their atttudes and 
points of view relating to Harikatha as a medium of communication, the 
status accorded to them by society, their economic condition, the present 
social set - up and its reaction to both Harikatha and Kathakars and last 
but not the least their social background, education, training, relationship 
to the audience etc., at some length. Actually here the analysis is pre- 
sented, starting with the last item first. 


The present analysis is divided into three main sections according to 
the particular sects the Kathakars belong to. Though the main basis of 
Harikathà is bhakti (devotion), there are three well recognised methods 
of performing Harikatha. Of course originally there were only two 
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broad divisions of Harikatha, viz. (l) the Nàradiya and (2) the Nirüpana 
Kirtan. These two divisions are based on the distinction relating to the 
form, content, the audience and the types of Kathakàrs regarded to be 
suitable for the performance of the respective type of Harikatha. As 
regards the Naradiya-type Harikatha the following description holds 
good. The performance starts with the singing of a $loka (Stanza) from 
either of the epics—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata or the scrip- 
tures and then follows community Bhajan (Prayer). An attempt is made 
to comment and philosophise on the stanza by the Kathakars. Of course 
a good:many quotations are offered in the process of elucidation. A 
good amount of singing, of course devotional songs only, 8०6४ "07 simul- 
taneously. Then there is a brief pause during. which the Kathakar is 
garlanded and bukka is applied to his forehead and then to the audience. 
In the latter half a set theme is selected, which has a close bearing on 
the stanza sung in the beginning. The theme relates to the life or an 
incident in the life of either of the avatdras (incarnations) or that of 
the devotees of one of the avatàras. Elaborate details might be given, 
yet at the end an attempt is made to link all that meaningfully to the 


stanza sung in the beginning. 


Though the slant is on devotional singing and the elucidation of 
certain philosophical principles underlying devotion as a means of 
salvation, entertainment.of the audience is not altogether neglected. 
Actually it would be more correct to say that this aspect is well taken 
care of. Naturally this necessitates a particular set of abilities on the 
part of the Kathakar. Thus the Kathakar should be a fair singer. In 


 'addition he must have a sense of humour, presence of mind and ready- 


wittedness. In short he should never allow the interest of the audience 
to flag. A certain tempo has to be maintained. The essential prerequi- 
sites of a Kathakar, viz sound learning and knowledge, the requisite 
mental attitude i.e. firm belief in devotion as a path of salvation, 
adherence ^to cultural traditions, some measure of other- worldliness, 
sound moral character, simplicity of living etc., must of course be present. 
But the additional capacity to entertain is also looked upon as quite essen- 
tial to the Kathakürs. The audience is supposed to be comprised of lay- 
men. And the skill of the Kathakar lies as it were in inducing such an 
audience to adopt the devotional path of salvation. 


The second type of Harikatha viz. Nirüpana primarily consists of 
philosophical expounding of a stanza from the works of either of the five 
Saint - poets ie. Dnyàne$wara, Nàmdeo, Tukaram, Eknath, Niloba. In 
fagt according to the strict convention the Kathakar is not even supposed 
. to mention any other person than those mentioned here and also not to 
quote from any other works. And in so far as any Kathakar happens to 
do go, it detracts his value as a "real Warkari". There is no set theme 
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in this sort: of Harikatha, though sometimes the playful acts and deeds 
of Lord Srikrsna are described. But greater emphasis is on the import- 
ance of bhakti as a path to salvation. The performance is every now and 
then interspersed with community prayer. In fact it begins as such. 
There is a brief pause at the middle of the performance and the same 
routine is followed as regards applying of bukka, garlanding the Kathakar 
etc. as in the case of Harikatha of the Naradiya type. As already alluded 
to, the Kathakar must necessarily belong to the Warkari sect. The 
audience is also more interested in the tenets of the Warkari cult. More 
often than not such performances are primarily attended by adherents 
to the sect. On the whole it can be said that this type of Harikatha is 
primarily by the Warkari, of the Warkari, and for the Warkari. It hard- 
ly has any ‘entertainment value’. Of course there is a good measure of 
singing. Naturally the qualities required of the Kathakar are also of a 
different nature. 


There is still another type of Harikatha viz. the Nationalist Hari- 
kathà. This is a Harikathà with a purposive and systematic propaganda. 
There is a procedural similarity between this type of Harikatha and that 
of the Naradiya type. But there is only a difference in the themes and also 
in the philosophical expounding. There is a marked emphasis on pragmat- 
ism in this type of performance. It can be properly called only as an off - 
shoot of the Naradiya Harikatha. The emergence of the Nationalist Hari- 
katha can be traced to the movement to dislodge the British. Even though 
traditional themes such as that of Krsna and Kamsa or Jaràsandha and 
Bhima etc. were utilised, the purpose was to pinpoint the misdeeds of the 
British rulers to spread discontent amongst the audience and to goad 
them into suitable action. It is reported that Lokamanya TILAK, ‘the 
father of Indian unrest’, once expressed that had he not been a political 
worker, he would have been a Kathakar. The Nationalist Kathakars, 
some of them say, owe their inspiration to him. That Harikatha was a 
potent agency of communication for the aforesaid purpose is vouchsafed 
by the fact that the British rulers put behind the bars some of fhe Katha- 
kars for spreading discontent. Even today some of the performances are 
scrutinized by the police officials. A verbatim reporting is done of some 
of the performances that are suspected to agitate people over the ‘secular 
policies of the State’ or the Linguistic States etc. This is not to suggest 
that the purpose of such Harikathas is restricted only to the political 
sphere. In fact ‘social education’ in the broadest sense of the term is 
sought to be imparted to the audience. Anyway the distinguishing feature 
is the purposive propaganda. To put it rather bluntly it may be said that 
the form of Harikathà is used not to propagate the cult of devotion but 
to propagate ideas and policies which have an immediate bearing on con- 
crete practical issues. 
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The Kathakar in this case must possess different qualities. Thus in 
the first place he must be fired by a 'sense of mission'. He must be Steeped 
in social and political history and must be well informed about current 
affairs and day-to-day events. Of course the rest of the qualities 
essential for a Nàradiya Kathakar he must possess in good measure with 
special emphasis on oratory. 


The audience too has special expectations of such a performance. 
Thus greater emphasis is laid on the discussion of social and political 
issues. Devotion is relegated to a secondary position. Social and political 
issues constitute the ‘meat’ of such a performance, while devotion may 
be only an excuse. A critical appraisal of such issues is desired by the 
audience more for its information value. On the other hand the Kathakar 
feels that he can provide guide lines for 'action'. He exhorts the audience 
to act on his suggestions. In some instances he even rings out promises 
to the effect from the audience. In certain others certain routine activities 
are made compulsory, e.g. the use of Swadeshi goods, by cajoling and 
ridiculing as the need may be. 


Social Background, Education, Economic Status etc. of the Kathakars 


A. Naradiya Kathakars 


All the Naradiya Kathákars under study were Brahmin by caste, 
amongst whom there were seven Chitpavan Brahmins and nine Degastha 
Brahmins. The total number of the Kathàkàrs was sixteen. Amongst 
these Kathakars there was only one female Kathakar. She had received 
training in Harikatha in an institution, run for the purpose, in Poona. She 
was a professional Kathakar and accepted remuneration for her perform- 
ance. Dyring the General Elections campaign she gave performance on 
behalf of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti in towns and villages of the 
Poona District. 


The agewise distribution is as follows: One was between 20-25; 
five between 26-4l; three between 4 -50 ; five between 57 - 60 ; two 
between 6l-70. As regards formal education, five of the Kathakars had 
matriculated and some of them had even higher training e.g. one of them 
was an ayurveda -pdrangata, while another held a diploma in teacher’s 
training ; two had studied upto matric; one had studied in a high school : 
all the rest had studied between 4th to 7th standard vernacular. Of course 
as regards their training preparatory for Harikatha, all of them had 
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worked with a preceptor so that a minimum acquaintance with Sanskrit 
tradition, scriptures and lores could be ensured. 


Nine of the Kathakars were residents of Poona; three of Bombay, 
of whom one really belonged to Konkan (Ratnagiri District) but stayed 
in Bombay during the céturmasa as he had been engaged to give perform- 
ance of Harikathà everyday throughout the season at a certain temple in 
Bombay ; one each of Satara, Karhad, Wai and Pali. 


In the case of seven of the Kathakars there had been a tradition in 
the family of the performance of Harikatha of which only in one case 
the father of the present Kathakar and himself were amateurs. In one case 
amongst these the tradition went as far back as six generations. 


There were only two amongst these Kathakars who styled them- 
selves as amateurs— of which one, who worked as a post- master in a 
town, accepted remuneration, while the other said that he did it for the 
Jove’ of it. All the rest declared themselves as professional Kathakars. 
Yet one of these, who worked as a professor in an Ayurveda College, did 
not accept any remuneration for his performance. All the rest accepted 
remuneration. In fact Harikathà was an avocation with them and source 
of livelihood. Six Kathakars declared that their only source of income 
was the remuneration for the performance of Harikathà. Only three said 
that they held property. One of them declared business as a source of 
income. One was also a musician and earned income by his musical per- 
formance. One of the Kathakars worked as a teacher in a school. Another 
taught in a Gita Pathsala. As mentioned earlier one of them worked as a 
professor in an Ayurveda College. 


The economic status of the Kathakars can be easily judged by the 
facts mentioned above. In addition, by home visiting and discussions 
about their economic status the following conclusions were drawn. Only 
four of the Kathakars could be described as well-to-do; five as belong- 
ing to the middle class and seven as belonging to lower - middle class. 
Four of these in fact suggested that the earnings were so low as to just 
about make the two ends meet. 


The ideas of the Kathakars about the purpose of Harikatha, are given 
below. The major purpose of Harikathà, according to the consensus of 
opinion amongst them, was to inculcate devotion, knowledge and non- 
attachment amongst the audience. Transmission of culture was another 
purpose. Harikathà was looked upon as a useful agency for character.- 
formation in society by emphasising virtues. It was looked upon as a 
very suitable agency for the propagation of the cherished values of life. 
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Ethical advancement of the people was thought to be one of the aims of 
Harikathā. As such it was felt that a critical appraisal of the prevalent 
tendencies in Society was absolutely essential so as to guide the audience 
in proper direction. Greatest emphasis was placed on devotion to the 
almighty God. 


These ideas about the purpose of Harikathā are further reflected in 
their ideas about the content of Harikathā. Major emphasis should be on 
content that will serve the above mentioned purposes. Political discussion 
should ke kept at its minimum, in case it cannot be avoided altogether. 
Likewise wits and jokes should be in good taste. Romantic accounts 
should be eschewed. In any case such accounts should be so given as not 
to jeopardise the major aim of Harikatha. 


The following qualities were regarded to be essential for a Kathakar 
by the Kathakars. A Kathakar should possess knowledge and learning — 
both traditional and modern, an awareness of modern affairs, events and 
trends in attitudes and opinions, suitable physique and age, powers of 
oratory, force of character, piety, presence of mind, a sense of humour, 
some knowledge of music and singing etc. The Kathakars seemed to be 
quite aware of the fact that if the younger generation is to be attracted 
to Harikathà certain things will have to be eschewed by the Kathakar. 
Thus the Kathakar should refrain from criticising external appearance 
such as dress. In fact an attempt must be made to synthesise the modern 
and the old ways of thinking and living by the Kathakar. So also a 
Kathakar should be able to strike a balanced attitude and must not be a 
partisan in the discussion of various issues. Towards this end, it was 
suggested that a Kathakar should not be a member of any political 
organisation. 


There seemed to be a divided opinion on the question — whether the 
younger generation was interested in Harikatha. A few of them answered 
in the affirmative (a fact corroborated by my observation), and further 
remarked that they had something of interest to convey to the young 
people and hence the latter attended their performances. There was a 
note of confidence and suggestion underlying their response to this query. 
On the other hand some others felt that the younger generation was 
apathetic to Harikatha. Actually one of the Kathakars remarked that ‘it 
was no use performing Katha as the younger generation wouldn't attend 
and the older generation that attended was not of much use in the sense 
*hat it had lost its powers of receptivity to new ideas. Further, the older 
generation also attended Katha since it was the cheapest type of entertain- 
ment available’. Another Kathakar even complained that Kathàkàrs were 
being jeered at for their dress, orthodox way of life etc. by the younger 
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generation. On the whole the impression seemed to be that a great 
deal depended on the quality and content of the performance. Evidently 
the Kathakars seemed to be aware of the necessity of modifications in 
the system of performance. 
| 

By and large the Kathākārs felt that the earnings from the perform- 
ance were adequate for a living. A couple of them felt that it was not so. 
A Kathakar reported that ‘an average Kathakar’ was paid Rs. 25/- for a 
performance. 


The general view about the status accorded to the Kathakars by the 
society at large seemed to depend on two factors — one, personal reputa- 
tion, and two, general attitude towards Harikatha. As already alluded to, 
some felt that it was as a result of their personal qualities that they were 
respected by the people. This implicitly meant that those devoid of ‘such’ 
qualities were neglected by society. In this context it was even suggested 
that Harikatha should not be looked upon as a mere avocation by the 
Kathakars. A Kathakar suggested that performance of Harikatha should 
constitute only a supplementary source of income. Otherwise the level of 
performance is likely to be affected. It was felt by quite a few that as a 
consequence of the operation of many other factors like the secular policy 
of the state, a general sense of lack of devotion to God, influence of the 
press and the film as agencies of communication, dwindling role of the 
family as a unit in the transmission of traditional culture etc. people no 
longer looked upon with enthusiasm and favour on Harikatha and as 
such the Kathakars as a ‘class’ also went down in public estimation. Some 
of the Kathakars suggested that Harikatha, an agency of cultural trans- 
mission, cannot flourish without adequate support from the public and 
the state. Yet quite a few of them also added that they wouldn't accept 
an assignment from the state for a performance in view of the accompany- 
ing heterodox conditions such as compulsion to accept food from lower 
castes, to propagate certain polieies, to omit certain personalities because 


of their caste etc. e 


On the whole the Kathakars were quite communicative and seemed 
to be aware of the various factors which affected Harikatha and 


Kathakars. 
B. Warkari Kathakars 


The castewise composition of the Warkari Kathakars was as follows: 
three Brahmins, one Mali and one Kunbi, the last mentioned Kathakar 
being a descendant of the late Tukaram Maharaj. All these Katbakars 
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were devout Warkaris?. Naturally they had to follow a particular method 
of performance. 


The agewise distribution of the Kathakars was as follows: one 
between twentysix and forty, one between fortyone and fifty, two between 
fiftyone and sixty and one between sixtyone and seventy. 


As regards formal education, three were trained between fourth and 
seventh standards vernacular, one had entered a high school and one was 
an M.A. All of them had derived their knowledge of traditional Shastras 
and lores from a preceptor. One of the Kathakars was the preceptor of 
two of the Kathakars mentioned here. All the three Brahmin Kathakars 
stated that they were able to enhance their knowledge by direct reference 
to the source materials, while the non- Brahmin Kathakars stated that 
they depended solely on their preceptors and the oral tradition. 


Two of the Kathakars were residents of Poona, one of Pandharpur 
and Degnur, one of Nevase and one of Dehu (the place of Tukaram 
Maharaj). | 


Only two of the Kathakars said that they had family traditions of 
Kathakars over three generations. Out of these two, one — a Brahmin — 
belonged to a famous family of Kathàkàrs and the other was a descendant 
of Tukaràm Maharaj. As mentioned earlier, one of the Kathakars was 
looked upon by other two as their guru and as such they claimed to follow 
his tradition. In fact as one listened to the performance of these two 
self- avowed disciples one could be convinced of the impress of their 
guru’s tradition. Yet, it must also be added that at best it was a case of 
imitation of style and not that of assimilation of substance. 


All these Kathakars stated that they were professional Kathakars, 
but they would not accept any remuneration for the performance. 
° | 
All of these Kathàkàrs had an independent source of income. One of 
them was a professor in a College. Two of them had property as a Source 
of income. Amongst these two — one was still doing business. Another 
looked after a temple in Nevase. One had Jagir lands. 


Three amongst the Kathakars were well-to-do^and the other two 
belonged to the lower - middle - class. 


4. For a short and authentic summary of the history and develo 
Warkari Sect see S. V. Dandekar’s pamphlet on the subject. as 
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In general it can be said that all the Kathakars had the same notions 
as to the items that should be eschewed by a Kathakar. Thus it was 
unanimously suggested that propaganda of any type be eschewed by a 
Kathakar. Discussion of political matters was naturally a taboo. Hari- 
kathà should not be looked upon as an entertainment. A Kathakar should 
not be after money. 


As regards the positive objectives of Harikatha, it was expressed by 
the Kathakars that Social Education of the people was one of the purposes. 
The pride of place was given to devotion and knowledge of self. It was 
also felt that Harikatha would ennoble the performer himself. 


The qualities desired of a Kathakar followed from the views mention- 
ed above. The first and foremost quality necessary was a deep sense of 
devotion to God. The Kathàkàr should be steeped in the traditional lite- 
rature of the Warkari Sect. In fact a Kathakar should be a very faithful 
follower of the sect. Then of course he should have a fair amount of 
acquaintance with the Hindu Shastras and lores. 


The general impression seemed to be that the younger generation was 
apathetic to Harikatha, owing to the prevailing corrupting influences. 
Except in the case of the performance given by the Kathakar who was a 
professor, this impression was confirmed by my observation of the 
audience at their performance. 


It was felt that the status of a Kathakar was mainly a function of his 
qualities. Thus a Kathakar who was after money and ‘cheap popularity’ 
would be but naturally despised. Tukaram Maharaj was quoted with 
approval in this context. In any case Harikatha should not be. looked 
upon as an avocation. 


C. Nationalist Kathakars - 


Though the Kathakars listed and discussed under this section 
primarily styled themselves (and were also regarded by the people at 
large as such) as Nationalist Kathakars they followed mostly the same 
form as that of Nàradiya Harikatha. In fact four of them made a special 
mention to the effect, while another of them pointed out that he followed 
the form of the Warkari Harikatha. Actually it was observed that either 
the Naradiya form of Harikatha or the Warkari form was employed by 
all the Kathakars. The common factor basically was the purposiveness 
of such performers. The medium of Harikatha was utilised by them 
primarily because of its acceptability to every section and layer of the 
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population and the weight of cultural tradition behind Harikathà. It was 
felt by these Kathakars that Harikatha would provide the requisite plat- 
form for them to propound, preach and propagate to the people at large 
some of their ideas of social reconstruction. All the Kathakars were 
imbued with the idea of imparting education to people, ie. of helping 
people to change their attitudes and to supply the relevant knowledge and 
information to the people. Every one of them looked upon Harikatha as 
an excellent agency of social education. 


^ 


There were five Kathakars who were Brahmin by caste. One was 
a Maratha; others a Parit, a Simpi and a Kaikadi each. It is curious to 
note that the majority of the Kathakars in this group were Brahmins. 
But in view of the reported emergence of the Nationalist group of Katha- 
kārs, viz. that it was encouraged by political leaders who were highly 
educated Brahmins like the late Lokamànya TILAK and S. M. PARANJAPE, 
the keenness on the part of the educated Brahmin youth to enter this 
fold becomes readily explicable. In fact all the Brahmin Kathakars 
alluded to the inspiration they owed to the personalities mentioned above. 
The rest took to this career as a very powerful vehicle for mass awaken- 
ing and the improvement of the social and economic conditions of the 
masses. In fact all of them were engaged actively in work for the uplift 
of the masses. Excepting one of them who also actively propagated for 
Samyukta Maharashtra and another who propagated primarily for the 
All-India Organisation of Saints, all others worked for a particular mission 
established for the uplift of the masses. Thus, broadly speaking, it may 
be said that the two sections (castewise) of the Kathakars catered to 
the educated (generally high caste people) classes and to the illiterate 
masses, though there tended to be quite some overlapping between the two. 


Five of the Kathakars belonged to the age group twenty - six to forty - 
one; one to forty-one to fifty; one to fifty-one to sixty ; one to sixty- 
one to seventy and one died in ]957 at the age of eighty-two. 


Amongst the Brahmin Kathakars, excepting one who had very little 
education in English, all the rest had University education. One of them 
had left college education to participate in the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment in I92l. All the non-Brahmin Kathakars had very little, if any, 
schooling. They were simply able to read and write. Of these one was 
very keen on learning English and had made the necessary arrangements 
for imparting training in English for his son. Excepting three Katha- 
kārs of this sub-group all the Kathàkàrs had learnt from a preceptor 
as well as studied the Shàstras and lores by themselves. The three non- 
Brahmin Kathakars had only studied with a preceptor. 
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Three of the Kathakars had no fixed residence. Three of them stayed 
in Poona; one in Otur (Distriet Satara) ; one in Dombivli (a suburb 
of Bombay) ; one in Pandharpur. All those who worked for the, uplift 
of the masses were not stationed in any particular place but moved from 
one place to another. 


Two of the Brahmin Kathakars stated that they had family tradition 
of Harikatha for three generations and above. In the case of all other 
Kathakars there was no family tradition. 


Amongst the Brahmin Kathakars four styled themselves as pro- 
fessional Kathakars. Of these two reported that they did not accept any 
remuneration. One who described himself as an amateur Kathakar, 
accepted remuneration. Amongst those who said that they accepted 
remuneration, one reported that he charged Rs. 4258/- per performance. 
He also said that his maximum earning in a given month was Rs. 4,800/-. 
All the non-Brahmin Kathakars, though professional, mentioned that they 
did not accept any remuneration. 


The amateur Kathakar worked as a clerk in the railways. Two other 
Brahmin Kathakars carried on religious propaganda and received emolu- 
ments for the same. Another was a proprietor of a school for the train- - 
ing of Kathakars and also held property. Only one amongst the Brahmin 
Kathakars depended on his performance of Harikathà for his living. All 
others had different sources of income. Amongst the non-Brahmin Katha- 
kars, all worked for one mission or other for their livelihood. There 


was no other source of income. 


As regards their economic position, two amongst the Brahmin Katha- 
kàrs were well-to-do; two belonged to the middle class and one to the 
lower middle class. All the non-Brahmin Kathakars excepting one who 
was well-to-do belonged to the-lower middle class ‘by choice’. (I have 
advisedly used the expression ‘by choice’ since I could see for myself that 
had these Kathakars cared to amass money they could have lived in 
luxury — but they chose to lead a very simple life.) 


As noted earlier, the Nationalist Kathakars had invested Harikatha 
with a special function, viz., propounding, propagating and preaching with 
a view to effect change in the’ desired direction, i.e., instilling the edu- 
cated classes and illiterate masses to overcome the various social and 
economic problems faced by them. As such the major purpose of Hari- 
katha, as expressed by the Naradiya Kathakars, viz., inculcation of devo- 
tion, knowledge and learning and non-attachment was only accorded a 
secondary place, if at all, by these Kathakars. Each one of them was 
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very clear in his mind that Harikathà was a very useful agency—almost 
an excuse —— for propagating ideas oriented to certain action. One of 
them even suggested that to harp on the earlier function of ‘Harikatha 
was a sign of weakness and a result of a lack of confidence. True, they 
felt, that Harikathà was a very potent agency of directing change owing 
to its cultural and spiritual status. Educational aspect of Harikatha was 
emphasised upon by the Kathakars. The entertainment aspect was not 
neglected or played down. This was revealed by their views regarding 
the essential qualities a Kathakar should possess. 


Consequently these Kathakars stressed the importance of attracting the 
younger generation to their performance. For this it was suggested thai 
a ‘proper synthesis’ be worked out between the old world ideals and the 
aspirations of the younger element. Quite a few of them realised the 
importance of the ability to convince the young by suitable argument. 
It was suggested that undue emphasis on orthodox way of life be given 
up. Suitable themes be selected and the interest of the younger people 
be maintained by introducing the nine moods. 


It was suggested that in the first place the Kathakar should be 
imbued with a spirit of mission and dedication to the cause of change. 
Apart from being well-versed in the traditional literature he must be 
very well informed about the current trends of thought, men and affairs. 
The requisite knowledge of music, a sense of humour, presence of mind, 
etc. must be present. Powers of eloquence and dramatisation were 
thought to be very essential. Not other-worldliness and spiritualism but 
a very matter-of-fact positive attitude was regarded to be absolutely 
essential for a Kathakar. 


All the Kathakars agreed that remuneration be accepted for the 
performance of Harikatha. Yet it was equally stressed that it was not 
an ‘ordinary avocation'. A Kathakar should be satisfied if he were to make 
enough for a simple living. 


The Kathakars stated that the audience at their performances com- 
prised of the younger generation too and felt that the younger generation 
was neither apathetic nor averse to Harikathà. In fact they seemed to 
be quite confident of their ability to draw^the younger generation to their 
performances. 


As regards the status of the profession as such, it was felt that it 
was ‘all right’ and that much depended on the abilities of the Kathakar 
to meet the demands of changing times. 
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` Content of Harikathā 


The present section merely lists the ideas expressed in the per- 
formances of the three types of Harikathā. As before the ideas are 
described according to the type of Harikathā. Only a general presenta- 
tion is attempted here without trying to correlate the ideas with either 
the Kathākār or the audience or the special occasions on which the per- 
formances were given. 


A. Naradiya or Traditional, i.e. Hardāsı Katha 


It needs to be mentioned that most of the performances attended were 
during the Cāturmās, i.e:, the sacred four months. Such performances 
were usually given by a Kathākār at least for a period of one month, 
if not for all the four months. Of course there were a few performances 
for special occasions like the birthday of Srikrsna given by a particular 
Kathakar only once. 


No attempt is made here to present the ideas frequencywise. Only 
some order has been introduced in the presentation of ideas in the sense 
that to start with ideas relating to the nature of Harikatha and its purpose 
are presented x, Jd dE 

The content of Harikathà should be such as to emphasize the Trinity 
of devotion, knowledge and learning, and non-attachment. The purpose 
of Harikathà is to ennoble the audience and not to entertain. In fact 
Harikatha provides solace to the minds of people. It is, broadly conceived, 
an excellent medium of social education, e.g., the late Tukaram Maharaj 
used it as such with great effect. Performance of Harikatha should not 
be looked upon as a mere avocation. It should not be the only source 
of income, but it should be regarded only as a supplementary source. 
Moreover, the Kathakars should not bargain about the remuneration. 
They should be content with whatever amount is offered them. 


A saint is one who is devoted to a noble mind, is disinterested in 
worldly gains and has attained ‘Peace of mind. Saints offer proper advice 
for social reconstruction after carefully observing a society and its ills. 
We owe our cultural heritage to saints. 


Advice should be tendered to people with due regard for their capa- 
cities. Thus has been worked out the fourfold path of salvation. The 
3 
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path of devotion can be followed by all and sundry. Comprehension of 
higher principles and reality is facilitated by idol - worship. 


Perception is clouded by ignorance. Therefore it is very essential to 
acquire knowledge. It can be acquired either by one’s own effort or with 
the gracious help of a preceptor (guru). Hence it is regarded that 
Heavens can be attained through his good and kindly offices. 


The six enemies, viz., desire, anger, covetousness, arrogance, tempta- 
tion and envy and jealousy, have to be subdued. Then alone a person 
can attain the requisite tranquillity of mind. Human body should be 
regarded only as an instrument for the attainment of-the highest goal 
of existence, viz., other - worldliness and liberation from the cycle of life 
and death. Fervent prayer to God is very helpful towards this. Worldly 
pleasures are after all perishable. 70 resolve the dichotomous riddle is : 
to attain godhood and therefore liberation too. 


The householder’s stage is to be eulogized because it offers shelter 
to guests, helpless persons, etc. Service is the keynote of the house- 
holder’s stage. The four ends of human existence, viz. satisfaction of 
desire, worldly goods, duty and religious life and liberation, are far from 
inconsistent. There exists an essential harmony amongst the four aims. 


Laws are the fiat of rulers. It is really the responsibility of the rulers 
to rule evenly and without any discrimination. Reference was made to 
bribery and corruption in the State and also to coercive fasts by rulers. 
Discontent of society causes the wrath of God. God has to take human 
shape in order to mete out justice to everyone. Injustice cannot be sup- 
pressed for good. 


Contentment renders even poverty palatable. It is the supreme duty 
of women to serve their husbands dutifully. 


B. Warkari Type of Harikatha 


As one might expect there was a much greater emphasis on Devo- 
tion. In fact it was pronounced by a very eminent Kathakar that the 
essence of the Vedas was devotion. Only those who had the 'right kind' 
of inclinations were keen to learn the same. The Trinity of devotion 
knowledge and learning and non-attachment was no doubt mentioned as 
constituting the core of Harikatha. It was stressed that both knowledge 
and learning and renunciation were inadequate without devotion. 


A hierarchy of knowledge was worked out. Thus the knowledge 
and learning of other- worldliness was stated to be the highest kind of 
f 
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knowledge and learning. Worldly desires were rooted in the ignorance 
of such knowledge and learning. The exertion, pains and suffering 
caused by humdrum life can be alleviated only by acquiring such know- 
ledge and learning. It renders a person very modest. Utility is not its 
purpose. Even the attainment of Heavens is not to be its aim. It is 
significant for its own sake. 


Attainment of Heavens is only a lure offered ,to people so that they 
can behave with restraint. In fact the four stages of life have been specially 
designed for the eommon run of persons who cannot control their sense 
organs. Renunciation can be attained progressively. It is futile to enact 
laws so that people might renounce. In this context reference was made 
to enactments to enforce morality such as prohibition, anti-bigamy act, etc. 


Advice regarding the path to be followed must bear a necessary 
relationship to the capacity of the person who has to follow it. The path 
of devotion can be pursued by all and sundry. Through idol- worship 
people can attain the knowledge of the highest principles. The con- 
ception of God is fashioned after an idealized human being —a perfect 
human being —a human being without any blemish, ie. without any 
desires. Hence devotion to God is very helpful in attaining liberation. 


The special contribution of Maharashtra lies in the synthesis of 
humdrum life and other- worldliness. Special credit is due to the Maha- 
rashtrian saints for the remarkable synthesis effected by them. The 
householder’s stage should thus not be looked down upon. On the con- 
trary it needs to be eulogized. One who shirks the responsibilities of 
householder's stage should be pronounced as timid rather than brave. 
Only he who has lived through the householder's stage successfully, i.e., 
without involvement and with a spirit of detachment, is to be credited 


with bravery. 


Real test of religion is its operational character. Likewise saintliness 
is not 8 matter of ascription. It is not a matter of passing a resolution 
to the effect. Pointed reference was made to the title of saint *conferred 
on the President of India. A saint is one who has done away with 
instrumentalities, ie. who can do without the media used by ordinary 
persons for the inculcation of the highest principles. The saints and the 
knowledgeable and the learned persons owe a special type of obligation 
to guide the lay and the ignorant. Of course saints in Maharashtra, as 
elsewhere, have always fulfilled this task by guiding society along the 
‘right path’. Obviously the implication was that persons belonging to the 
other category haven't quite done so. 


Indecision about the final aims and ends characterises humdrum life, 
while decisive final aims and ends—characterises other - worldliness. 
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The former connotes a disparity between ends and means, while the latter 
connotes a harmony between ends and means. In order to attain tran- 
quillity of mind and happiness that cannot be disturbed, it is necessary 
to develop the faculty and habit of introspection. 


C. Nationalist Type of Harikatha 


As in the earlier section an order is followed in the presentation of 
the ideas as propounded by the Kathakars. 


It was felt that though Harikathà should be mainly educative in 
nature, yet it must be rooted in devotion to God. Even: by listening to 
the performance of Harikatha a person would acquire merit. It was 
categorically stated that Harikatha wasn’t meant to entertain people. 
Harikathà was regarded as a potent agency for providing advice on 
matters pertaining to religion and was regarded as a potent agency for 
the propagation of religion. Another purpose of Harikatha was to awaken 
the rulers and the ruled in respect of their respective duties and obliga- 
tions. To rouse people against any manner of injustice was a very 
legitimate purpose of Harikatha. 


Certain suggestions to the Harikathikirs emanated from the ideas 
expressed above such as that romance and its description be eschewed 
and that they must be fearless and frank in telling the truth. 


References were made to the spirit of service and sacrifice in Maha- 
rashtra and to the immense contribution made by the saints towards 
maintaining traditional culture. By virtue of their keen observation of 
social processes, the saints can be regarded as keen sociologists. Tributes 
were paid to the services rendered by the Maharashtrian saints towards 
rekindling of religious sentiments amongst people, for the services 
rendered by them to village-folk and for the excellent synthesis of 
worldly affairs, social service and other - worldliness effected by them. 
In the safhe breath the present-day saints were exhorted to keep the 
torch alive, with special emphasis on the task of enlightening the masses 
in the village and improvement of villages. 


Attempts were made to diagnose the ills of the body socio - politique. 
As one would expect, prescriptive remedies were offered too. The 
present age was characterized as one of romance and enjoyment and not 
as one of a sense of duty and obligations, the implication obviously being 
that no wonder that it was beset with so many ills and problems. The 
current overemphasis on material pleasures of life was regarded as a 
major source of suffering. It was felt that under the present conditions 
the insistence on the principle ‘one man one vote’ wouldn’t work due 
"DCB 6 : 
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to the backwardness of the people at large. The political unrest, with 
special reference to the issue of Samyukta Maharashtra, was due to unjust 
rule of the government. The ‘secular’ policies of the state and its 
‘pandering’ to Muslims were regarded as being instrumental in the poli- 
tical chaos. The deterioration in the institutions of learning and educa- 
tion was mentioned as a contributory cause and the futility of the 
present system of education was stressed upon. The Bania, the land- 
lord, the moneylenders and the pleader were dubbed as ‘parasites’, and 
the impoverishment of people was ascribed to them. It. was also men- 
tioned, in this context, that unless people were industrious the nation 
could record‘ no progress. Certain policies of the Bombay State like the 
tenancy legislation, the educational policies, particularly the measure 
taken by the State to stop the learning of English in the middle schools, 
and prohibition were regarded as seriously detrimental to the interests 
of the masses. The police firings in Bombay and Ahmedabad in con- 
nection with the issue of the bilingual State were severely criticized. 


A suitable action programme was suggested ranging from purely 
personal to political action to overcome the present ills of society. Im- 
portance of restraint was stressed. Character building and the import- 
ance of proper company in the impressionable period of one's life, ie., 
childhood, were stressed. It was felt that education would be meaning- 
less without good thoughts and correct impulses. People should not 
hanker after popularity. For good action would necessarily ensure popu- 
larity in the long run. Vanity must not be given any quarter. There 
was no other merit apart from decent behaviour. Pilgrimage was no 
guarantee of merit, but proper action and behaviour alone would ensure 
merit. 

Prayers to God were to be offered every day and not only during 
emergencies and calamities. The vital importance of a preceptor as a 
guide and mentor was stressed. People were exhorted to serve the pre- 
ceptor with devotion. It was felt that life would be meaningless and 
futile without a preceptor. i 


People were exhorted to be legitimately proud of Hindu cultural 
traditions. The stages of life and the varna and the caste scheme should be 
followed by the people. The greatness of these schemes of social orga- . 
nisation was eulogized. The masses were advised to emulate the Brahmanic 
way of life in respect of certain values cherished and practised by 
Brahmins such as education, cleanliness, thrift, discipline, etc. The masses 
in particular were urged to give up eating meat, drinking liquor, observ- 
ance of caste differences and discriminatory practices and untouchability, 
etc. In this context values of corporate and co - operative living in Japan 
were pointed out' as worthy of emulation. 
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The duties and responsibilities of persons in charge of newspapers 
were mentioned. Thus it was pointed out that sensational news be 
eschewed. In the choice of a leader—political and administrative— 
greatest emphasis should be placed on the strength of character. The 
requirements of a worthy leader were listed to be moral soundness, 
exceptional intelligence and abilities, diplomacy, etc. By way of illus- 
tration it was pointed out that the crying need of the hour was a per- 
sonality of the eminence of Lord Srikrsna. A leader who was desirous 
of power and used the power of the state for this end should be removed. 
A ruler who was oppressive should be unseated. The obvious reference 
was to the Congress rulers particularly in the Bombay State and the 
opportunity that had come way of the people to dislodge them by the 
forthcoming (950) General Elections in the country. Apart from arguing 
the case of Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay, Nipani, Belgaum and 
Karwar, it was stressed that the attainment of this aim alone would 
guarantee or rather regain the greatly needed association and the conflu- 
ence of the saints of Maharashtra. The need for shifting the emphasis 
from its political aspect to social and religious were stressed in respect 
of the Ganpati festival, revived by the late Lokamanya Tilak, ‘the father 
of Indian unrest’. 


IV 
Response of the Audience 


Certain limitations relating to the choice of the respondents for 
canvassing the questionnaire have already been noted, e.g., the exclusion 
of the female population altogether. In an approximate total number 
of 37,055 total audience that listened to the performances of Harikatha 
under study, there were 74,620 female members of the audience. From 
amongst the male audience a little more than one per cent sample has 


been chosen for study. 
e 


Before describing the sample it would be useful to say something 
about the nature of the audience. As in the earlier section, the audience 
are described with reference to the type of Harikatha. Two other vari- 
ables have also to be introduced here, viz, the caste of the Kathakar 
and his social status or reputation and the locality in which a particular 
performance was given. 


A. Naradiya or Traditional Hardasi Katha 


It has been already noted that all the Hardasi Kathakars were Brahmin 
by caste. Barring five performances, in all other cases the audience was 
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primarily composed of high caste Hindus— Brahmins, Chandrasen 
Kayasth Prabhu, etc., in the main and a few Marathas. 


In one case the performance was attended by persons of higher and 
lower castes, amongst whom the females were in a majority — actually 
two and a half times the number that of males. This performance was 
given by a mediocre Kathakar on a monthly basis in the Institute for 
the training of Kathakars. In the second case, though the Kathakar had 
a high reputation, the performance was given in a temple that is usually 
frequented by the Warkaris of lower caste. In fact the Kathakar an- 
nounced at the very commencement of his performance that it was 
specially meant for ‘such audience’. Moreover the temple is situated 
in a locality where there is a predominance of lesser business commu- 
nity, e.g., the Simpis, and the population is composed of lower castes. 
In the third case, the Kathakàr was none too famous and gave a per- 
formance on a monthly basis in a temple situated in similar circum- 
stances as the above. In the fourth case, though the Kathakars had a fair 
reputation, the performance was given on a monthly basis in a temple 
that was owned by a person of a lower caste and also frequented by 
persons belonging to lower castes. In the fifth case the performance 
was given by a mediocre lady Kathakar, exclusively for the ladies, in 
the temple as described in the second case. 


B. Warkari Katha 


Amongst the Kathakars three were Brahmin, one a Mali and another 
—a Kunbi by caste. One of the Brahmin Kathakars had a reputation over 
and above that of a Kathakar. Yet even his performances were attended 
primarily by .Warkaris who were illiterate and mainly belonged to lower 
castes. In one case this Kathakar was specially invited to give per- 
formance on the occasion of Lokamanya Tilak Anniversary in a tempie 
situated in a predominantly Brahmin and high caste locality. This per- 
formance was therefore attended by persons predominantly of the Brahmin 
and the higher castes, who were also well educated. In another instance 
too this Kathakür was specially invited by Brahmins to give his per- 
formance in a temple in a suburb of Bombay. On this occasion the 
audience was composed of Brahmins, Warkaris and others of lower castes. 
On all other occasions his performances were attended primarily by 
Warkaris of lower castes and by others belonging to lower castes, even 
though the audience he drew tended to be very large in number. In 
Bombay for instance the total audience was in the neighbourhood of 3,000. 
In the case of every other Kathakar, the audience was composed mainly 
of the Warkaris and persons of lower castes who had little education to 
speak of. 
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It is true that the performances were of the sect, by (those of) the 
sect, and for the sect. As has been noted earlier the performances of 
Warkari Kathakars are highly structured. Therefore the nature of the 
audience is also more or less pre-determined. Excepting certain special 
personalities this observation holds good for the Warkari Kathakars. 


C. Nationalist Kathakar 


There were five Brahmins, one Parit, a Simpi and a Maratha amongst 
the Nationalist Kathakars whose performances have been studied. The 
performances of the Brahmin Kathakars were mainly held in temples 
situated in a predominantly Brahmin and higher castes locality. Only 
in one instance (in Bombay) it was given in a temple situated in a 
mixed locality. And in this case the audience was composed half and 
half of higher and lower castes. In all other instances the audience was 
composed primarily of higher castes who were also educated. 


As for the performances given by non-Brahmin Kathakars, two of 
them were given in Pandharpur at the time of Wari (Annual pilgrimage) 
before the Warkaris and illiterate masses. As noted earlier this fact had 
consequence for the content and the method of these performances. In 
the case of the third Kathàkar these performances were given in one 
instance in the vegetable market, Poona on the occasion of the Ganpati 
festival at the invitation of vegetable dealers and in other two instances 
in small villages on behalf of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti on the 
eve of the General Elections 957. In the case of all these performances 
the audience was composed of the Marathas (uneducated) and the lower 
castes (mostly illiterate). 


Description of the Sample and Its Response 
e 

In describing the response of the audience it is not possible to resort 
to the sectionwise division adhered to here before. It should be men- 
tioned that in the case of three performances schedules were not avail- 
able — of which one was of the Warkari type and other two of the 
Nationalist type. Of course, in the case of the latter two, though 
schedules could not be filled, the response of the audience was elicited, 
with special reference to the performance. This will be described at 
the end of this section. 

Ihe castewise distribution’ of the sample was as follows: ]47 
Brahmins, 7 C.K. Ps, १2 Marwari, Jain, Gujar, and Tambat, 53 Marathas, 
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26 Shimpis, Sutar, Mali, Gaoli, Koshti, Nhavi and Teli, 4 Vanjari, 4 Harijan 
and 4 Brahmosamajist. 


The agewise distribution was: -5 : 2, 6-20 : 8, 2I-25: 34, 26-30 : 24, 
७9-35 : 47, 36-40: 26, 4-45: 2, 46-50 : 26, 5l-55: 29, 56-60: 29, 0 and 
above: 3l. Thus 78 respondents were below the age of thirty-one. Thus 
younger people also attended the performances of Harikatha. 


The place of residence and caste of the audience seemed to bear 
correlation with each other. In Poona for instance there was a concentra- 
tion of the Brahmins and C.K.Ps. in a given locality, of the Marathas in 
another, of the artisan castes in still another and so on. The only Harijan 
member from the sample, lived in the traditional locality for the Harijans 
in Poona. In Wai, amongst the fourteen persons interviewed, excepting 
one Maratha young man, who was a student, all the rest were Brahmin 
by caste. 


~ 


Likewise there seemed to be a correlation between caste and 
occupation. All those who belonged to the higher professions and the 
higher salaried groups were Brahmin by caste. Amongst the Govern- 
ment employees and teachers there was a preponderance of the Brahmins 
and the C. K. Ps., though there were a few Marathas and persons belong- 
ing to artisan castes too. As for craftsmen, though there were a couple 
of Brahmins, the majority was composed of non-Brahmin and artisan 
castes. There were a couple of Brahmins who worked as peons or as 
labourers in a mill Yet here too the majority was constituted by the 
lower castes. As regards priestly functions and Kathakars there were 
ten Brahmins, a Maratha and a Vanjari. On the other hand in respect 
of farming, there was a preponderance of the Marathas, though there 
were a few Brahmins and persons belonging to other castes. Similar 
feature seemed to obtain in respect of business and trade. As one might 
expect, there were ten Brahmins who were either unemployed or only 
looked after the household affairs, two Marwaris and Gujers,. four 
Marathas and three belonged to the artisan castes. Amongst the students 
there were fifteen Brahmins, a C.K.P., a Marwari or Gujar, eleven 
Marathas and a person belonging to the artisan castes. 


As for the educational level the figures below give us a good idea. 
Iliterates 4 ; Literates 43; Vernacular Std. I to III 3; Vern. Std. IV 
to VII 2l; Vern. Final to Second Year Trained [4:; Vern. VIII to X 24; 
Matric and First Year Examination in a college 60; Intermediate 2]; 
Graduates 26; Post-graduates 6; Technical Diploma or Degree, ete., 3. 
(In the case of five schedules this item had not been answered.) Thus, 
a little more than fifty per cent of the audience had modern education. 


Fe 
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In order to find out as to how the audience acquired interest in 
attending‘ Harikatha, it was asked of them if their parents, guardians 
or other members of the family were interested in Harikathà and attended 
the performances of Harikatha. The replies were as follows: I88 res- 
pondents said that their parents and family members were interested in 
Harikathà and attended the performances; six of them replied that only 
some of their family members were so interested; seventeen. said that 
their family members evinced some interest in Harikatha ; four persons 
did not answer this query. Seventy-one of the respondents replied that 
the first time they ever attended the performance of Harikathà was with 
either of their parents (35 with mother and 36 with father) ; fourteen 
with both the parents; fourteen with grandparents; twenty-nine with 
other members of the family; one with his wife; fifty-one with their 
friends; nine with others (possibly neighbours); thirty-one by them- 
selves; twenty-one didn't answer. The influence of family members 
and friends in creating interest in Harikatha in the minds of the res- 
pondents is thus very obvious. 


There were sixty-two respondents who stated that they attended the 
performance of Harikatha every now and then ; sixteen, everyday during 
the sacred four months and otherwise intermittently ; thirty-three, once 
or twice a month ; twenty-eight, three to seven times a month ; six, eight 
to ten times a month; forty-six said that they made it a point to attend 
the performance of a ‘good’ Kathakar ; eight, intermittently ; sixteen, not 
every now and then; five, whenever there was a performance in the 
town (meaning that performances were few and far between) ; only one 
person didn’t answer this question. Thus, a large majority of the res- 
pondents attended the performance of Harikatha quite frequently. 


Seventy-three of the respondents mentioned that they have been 
attending the performances of Harikatha since their childhood. A large 
majority of the respondents have been attending Harikatha for over ten 
years. 'Shis reflects the sustained interest on their part in Harikatha. 


The following material describes the reaction of the audience to 
questions such as — the items that impressed them in the content of the 
last performance they listened to, whether the performance is in any 
way dependent on the inclination of the audience, expectations of Hari- 
katha, features of Harikatha that find favour with the audience, the 
qualities deemed as essential for a Kathakar, the preference in favour 
of certain Kathakars and the reasons thereof, the impact of Harikatha, etc. 


Fifty-one respondents stated that they liked the particular theme 
discussed in the performance; twenty-three, inculeation of devotion; 
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eighteen, philosophy ; eighteen, ethics and moral principles ; sixteen, devo- 
tional songs and music, style and method of discussion of the Kathakar : 
fourteen, the greatness of saints; fourteen, critique of political situation ; 
nine, criticism of social affairs and reform, wits and humour ; four, reli- 
gious education; seven, nothing whatsoever; and forty-nine respondents 
didn't answer at all. 


Seventy-five respondents felt that the performance was mainly a 
matter of the inclinations of the Kathaékar while other forty-two felt that 
the inclinations of the audience had an impact on the performance. 
Twenty-seven respondents felt that though it was primarily a matter of 
the inclinations of the Kathakar, yet the performances were such that 
the audience could, without difficulty, grasp the purport thereof. Twenty- 
three felt that it all depended on the personality of the Kathakar in 
question. Eight felt that the inclinations of the audience were given due 
regard. Eight felt that it all depended on the nature of the audience. 
Eight felt that it was according to the sect. Six felt that a compromise 
was effected by giving due regard to the inclinations of the audience 
as for the latter half of the performance, while the first half, i.e., the 
philosophical expounding, was left to the inclinations of the Kathakar. 
Seven felt that neither of these had any impact on the performance. 
Twenty-six did not answer. 


Twenty-eight expected that Harikathi should bring about societal 
improvement (possibly meaning thereby that new ideas can set the ball 
roling). Nineteen expected Harikatha to contribute towards character- 
building and improvement. Seventeen wanted Harikathi to inculcate 
the virtue of devotion to the Almighty (God. Seventeen expected philo- 
sophical discussions. Fifteen looked upon Harikatha as a suitable mecha- 
nism for reviving and rekindling interest in religion amongst people. 
Nine felt that ‘improvement’ should be the result. Seven expected 
enhancement of knowledge and wisdom. Six felt that spirit of national- 
ism be fostered. Six expected the State to take greater interest in Hari- 
katha and give financial aid. Four expected that devotional prayers be 
melodious. One hundred and seventeen respondents didn't answer. 


Bearing in mind that since a large majority of the audience were 
Brahmin by caste, yet certain relationship seemed to exist between the 
peoples’ caste and their expectations. Thus amongst the seventeen res- 
pondents who expected philosophical expounding, there were thirteen 
Brahmins, three Marathas and only one person belonged to the inter- 
mediate castes. The only. Harijan respondent expected, as one might 
well expect, societal reform. As for those who stressed the devotional 
aspect there were quite a few non-Brahmins. Five Brahmins and a 
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Maratha mentioned inculcation of the spirit of nationalism. There was 
a preponderance of Brahmins over others amongst those who looked upon 
Harikatha as an agency to build up and reform character. On the other 
hand non-Brahmins seemed to bank more on Harikatha in respect of 
enhancement of knowledge and wisdom. 


` The younger respondents seemed to be more keen on societal reform 
and improvement (a young student between eleven to fifteen, being 
included amongst these). In respect of enhancement of knowledge and 
wisdom, the younger respondents were eight in number while there was 
only one respondent who belonged to the age-group forty-six to fifty. A 
similar feature was discerned in respect of inculcation of the spirit of 
nationalism (the same young student being included amongst these). 
The balance swung in favour of the relatively older people in respect of 
philosophical expounding, inculcation of devotion, character - building, 
general improvements, etc. 


Those who had education upto matriculation and beyond that, were 
in preponderance amongst those who expected Harikatha to help build 
and reform character. The same trend was noted in respect of enhance- 
ment of knowledge and wisdom. They seemed to be in a majority amongst 
those who expected Harikatha to bring about societal improvement and 
reform; in respect of inculcation of the spirit of nationalism and also 
in respect of philosophical expounding. On the other hand there was 
a majority of those who ranged from illiteracy to vernacular eighth 
standard to tenth standard amongst those who expected Harikatha to 
inculcate a sense of devotion and to revive and rekindle interest in reli- 
gion. It may be worth noting that amongst the six illiterate respondents 
(who answered this part of the query) one expected societal improve- 
ment and reform ; two, inculcation of a sense of devotion ; and two, general 
improvement. Obviously they seemed to reflect their personal problems 
in their reaction to this question. 

e 

A division of the features of Harikatha, that found favour with the 
audience, into main and subsidiary was made so as to find out the inte- 
rests of the audience and also to assess the audience itself. The latter 
aspect is discussed below. The association of the features presented below 
gives an idea about the nature of the features. Philosophical expounding, 
ethics and moral principles, devotional singing and reciting the name of 
God, and combinations thereof were regarded as main and music, theme, 
style and nationalist aspect of Harikatha, wits, humour, entertainment 
value of Harikatha and combinations thereof were regarded as subsidiary 
for this analysis. Amongst those who mentioned philosophical expounding 
as a feature of Harikatha that was appreciated by them, were also some 
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who mentioned that music, or theme, style, etc., or wits and humour or 
all of these were appreciated by them. Only seven amongst these didn't 
mention any other feature. Sixteen didn't mention any other feature 
amongst those who had mentioned devotional singing recitation as fea- 
tures of interest to them. Likewise there were ten amongst those who 
favoured a combination of ethics, and moral principles and devotional 
singing and recitation of God’s name, who didn’t mention any other 
feature. There were about a hundred respondents who appreciated both 
the main and the subsidiary features and the combinations thereof men- 
tioned above. 


The respondents were asked to state the qualities they regarded as 
essential for a Kathakar to possess. Here again a division into main and 
subsidiary qualities was made. Qualities regarded as main were—moral 
character, knowledge, learning and ability to recite, being well - versed 
in many fields of learning, modern knowledge, devotion to Almighty, a 
sense of mission and spirit of resignation and denial, interest and parti- 
cipation in societal affairs—that means the ability and the desire to be 
‘good’ and ‘useful’ to society and the various combinations thereof. Music and 
ability to sing, style, ready-wittedness, presence of mind, a sense of hu- 
mour, personality and dignified appearance and oratory and combinations 
of these have been regarded as subsidiary qualities. The figures below 
give us an idea about the thinking of the respondents on this matter. 
Sixty regarded moral character as the main quality a Kathakar should 
possess ; one hundred and thirty-nine — knowledge, learning and ability to 
recite ; twenty — being well versed in many areas of knowledge and learn- 
ing and modern knowledge ; thirty-eight — devotion to Almighty ; twelve — 
a sense of mission and the spirit of resignation and denial; fourteen — 
interest and participation in social affairs etc. Amongst those who re- 
garded the above-mentioned qualities as main, there were many who also 
felt that style and oratory, though listed as a subsidiary quality, were 
quite useful qualities for a Kathakar and particularly the former quality 
was thought to be quite important. Amongst those who regarded the main 
qualities as essential for a Kathakar, there were fifty-two respondents who 
didn’t mention any subsidiary quality at all. On the other hand there 
were sixty-five persons who regarded subsidiary quality — music and abi- 
lity to sing — as essential ; ninety-five — style ; twenty-five — ready-witted- 
ness, presence of mind, sense of humour and jokes; twenty-seven — 
personality and dignified appearance; sixty-eight — oratory. Amongst 
these there were thirty-seven respondents who didn’t mention any of the 
main qualities. 


In terms of the preference expressed by the respondents for the vari- 
ous Kathakars, it is possible to infer something about their preference 
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for the different types of Harikathā. Seventy-nine respondents expressed 
their first preference for Hardäsi Kathā. Amongst these, there were 
forty-five who gave second or third preference also to Hardāsi Kathā ; 
twelve to Nationalist Katha; twelve to Warkari Katha. There were 
seventy respondents who gave first preference to Warkari Katha. Amongst 
these, there were thirty-one persons who gave second or third preference 
to Warkari Katha; twnty-three to Hardàsi and only nine to Nationalist 
Katha. There were seventy-nine respondents who gave first preference to 
Nationalist Katha. Amongst these there were forty-five persons who gave 
second or third preference to Nationalist Katha; seventeen to Hardasi 
Katha and seven to, Warkari Katha. A continuum of the types of Harikatha 
can be thus postulated — with the Warkari type and the Nationalist type 
being at the two ends and the Hardàsi type lying somewhere in between. 
Those at the two ends had hardly anything in common, the Hardasi type 
acting as the common element. 


A marked preference was expressed for the Hardasi type of Harikatha 
by Brahmins, though the same held in respect certain Nationalist 
Kathakars who were Brahmin by caste. Thus amongst those who re- 
corded first preference for Hardasi Harikatha, there were fifty-nine 
Brahmins, seven advanced castes, seven Marathas and seven intermediate 
castes. Amongst those who gave first preference for Warkari type of 
Harikatha there were thirty-one Brahmins, four advanced .castes, twenty- 
one Marathas, twelve intermediate castes and two belonged to other 
castes. Forty Brahmins recorded their first preference for Nationalist type 
of Harikatha; six advanced castes; twenty-three Marathas; seven 
intermediate castes and three belonged to other castes. Similar trend 
was revealed in the second and third preference orders. As for the factor 
of age it had a marked impact on preference. Thus the younger group 
below thirty-five showed marked preference for the Nationalist type of 
Harikatha whether it was a matter of first or second or third preference. 
Age didn’t seem to have much significance in respect of the Hardasi and 
Warkari Éarikatha, though the balance did seem to tilt a little in favour 
of those above thirty-five. 


The preference for different Kathakars stated below includes only 
those for whom there was higher frequency. An interesting feature to be 
noted about this is that almost the entire list of the Kathakars as per 
first, second and third preference orders hardly varied, except for a couple 
of names, from each other. Mr. D., a Warkari Kathakar, had the highest 
frequency in three preference orders, irrespective of the caste and place 
of residence of the respondents. The same could be said in this case in 
respect of factors such as age~ groups and educational groups. Next 
stood Mr. A., a Nationalist Kathakar, who had more or less the next highest 
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frequency in the three preference orders, irrespective of the caste, place 
of residence, age and education of the respondents. He was preferred by 
the youngest as well as the oldest respondents. Next to him was Mr. N., 
a Hardasi Kathakar, who had a higher frequency in the first preference 
order than in the other two orders. He was preferred almost exclusively 
by the Brahmin respondents. Other factors did not have any effect. Mr. 
G., another Nationalist Kathàkàr, was mentioned only in the first prefer- 
ence order — primarily by Marathas and lower castes, though there was 
a Brahmin respondent too who had given him the first preference. Other 
factors were of no significance. Two Nationalist Kathakars — Messrs 
K. & K.—had a consistent frequency in all the preference orders, primarily 
from the Brahmin respondents. Here too other factors were not significant. 
Mr. S., a Hardasi Kathakar, was put only in the second preference order, 
mainly by the Brahmin respondents. Mr. S., a Nationalist Kathakar, was 
included only in the second preference order— primarily by Marathas 
and by those who didn’t have advanced education. Mr. T., a Nationalist 
Kathakar, was also included in the second preference order only—was 
primarily preferred by Non-Brahmins. Yet there were two Brahmin 
respondents. Mr. K., a Hardasi Kathakar, was included only in the third 
preference order — primarily by Brahmin respondents. 


The respondents were asked to give the raison d’étre of their prefer- 
ences. As before, here too the discussion is restricted to only those 
Kathakars who had the highest frequency. The discussion follows as per 


preference order. | ME HS 


~ 


Mr. D.: Those who placed him in the first preference order presumably 
did so for his qualities such as high moral character (only one respondent 
mentioned this), and other qualities which have been listed as essential 
qualities and combinations thereof. The same qualities were attributed to 
him also by those respondents who put him in the second and third 
preference orders. 


Mr. 8. was put in the three preference orders mainly because of his 
attributed ability to revive and rekindle interest in Hindu religion, 
Nationalist fervour and his method of narration, ability to sing Bhajans etc. 


Mr. N. was put in the three preference orders mainly for the essential 
qualities of a Kathakar attributed to him. 


Mr. G. was placed in the first preference order mainly due to his 
method of narration. 


Messrs K. & K. were placed in the three preference orders due to 
their reviving interest in Hindu religion, learning and knowledge and 
method of narration. 
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Mr. S. who was put in the second preference order, was attributed quali- 
ties such as high moral character, learning and ability to recite, adhe- 
rence to the sect and other essential qualities and combinations thereof. 


Mr. S. was placed in the second preference order for his ability to 
revive and rekindle interest in Hindu religion and the method of 
narration mainly. 


Mr. T. was put in the second preference order for his philosophical 
expounding, ability to revive and rekindle interest in Hindu religion, 
method of narration and devotion. 


There was thus no ranking of Kathakars into the various preference 
orders on account of differential qualities. On the other hand, there was 
a marked consistency in the qualities attributed to the Kathakars whether 
they were placed in the first place or the second or the third preference 
orders. 


Impact of Harikatha on the Minds of the Audience 


Ihe respondents were asked to state if any of the features of 
Harikatha had made any impact on their minds. The following were 
the replies: — 


Fifty-two — faith, religious feeling, faith in the existence of God, 
devotion to God, bhajans, mythological tales etc; seventeen — ethical 
principles ; Sixteen — ethical principles, philosophieal expounding, poli- 
tieal critique etc.; fifteen — moral character and faith ; fourteen — discus- 
sion of polities, training in the political principles and inculcation of suit- 
able sentiments, historical anecdotes, social reform; fourteen — moral 
character, inclination towards a good deed and self - purification ; ten — the 
educative role of the saints; eight— actually joined the Warkari sect 
due to the listening to Harikatha. There were a few who said that they 
were impressed by the entertainmnt aspect of Harikatha, or developed 
interest in the performance of Harikatha as a vocation, or looked upon 
Harikathà as a solace or an escape from the worries of life, or developed 
interest in music, wits and humour and other arts. 


It was felt that there may be some correlation between the features 
of Harikatha preferred and the qualities desired of a Kathakar. The two- 
way tables brought out such relationship. Thus those who preferred main 
features of Harikatha such as high moral character, ethical principles 
etc., also desired that the Kathakar should possess qualities like high 
moral character, learning and ability to recite, devotion to God, being 
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well - versed, possessing modern knowledge, social affairs etc. In all there 
were eigthy-eight respondents in this category. Their castewise compo- 
sition was as follows: — Brahmins 53; Maratha I7; Shimpi, Sutar 9; 
C.E.P. 5; Marwari, Sonar etc., 3; Harijan ॥. The respondents belonged 
to all the age-groups. Majority of them were matriculates and above. 
Likewise quite a few of them were either teachers or government servants, 
higher professions, students, priests, Kathakars etc. l 


As regards those who mentioned faith, devotion and certain combi- 
nations there were one hundred and sixteen respondents. In this group 
premium seemed to be placed upon qualities such as high moral character 
and learning, though devotion and social affairs were mentioned. Though 
the Brahmins were a little more than half the number of the respondents, 
there were many Marathas, Shimpi, Sutars etc. There were a couple 
of Vanjaris too. A large majority of the respondents belonged to the age- 
group above thirty. In respect of education, a little more than a majo- 
rity belonged to the group that had education upto tenth vernacular 
standard. Yet there was no effect of occupation. 


There were fifty-one respondents who had mentioned philosophical 
expounding, spiritualism and other-worldliness and their combinations. 
This group emphasized qualities such as learning and knowledge, high 
moral character, devotion, spirit of sacrifice, interest in societal affairs, 
ete. Brahmins were more than a half, a sizeable Marathas, a few Shimpi, 
Sutar, etc., and a couple of C.K.Ps. All the age-groups were represented 
— euriously enough there were six respondents from the age - group sixteen 
to twenty. More than a majority of this group had education upto 
matriculation and beyond, there being fourteen persons who were at least 
graduates (not a single illiterate). "The higher professions, the teachers, 
government servants, quite a few who had retired, quite a few students 
and a few persons who held lower posts including that of a mill labourer, 
were represented in this group. Curiously enough, there was no respon- 
dent from the group of priests and Kathakars. 

e 

There were twenty -eight respondents who mentioned political and 
social affairs and their combinations. This group emphasized qualities 
such as learning and knowledge, devotion, interest in societal affairs and 
high moral character. Of the group there were seventeen Brahmins, six 
— Shimpi, Sutar, etc., two Harijans, a Maratha, a Marwari or Sonar and 
a Vanjari. A little more than ‘a majority belonged to the younger age- 
group, ie. upto thirty. Here too the majority was constituted by those 
who had education upto matriculation and beyond, not a single illiterate. 
Teachers and government servants, professions, priests, Kathakars, stu- 
dents, retired persons, land-holders, traders, etc., were represented, 
though the largest number was that of teachers and government servants. 
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There were only sixteen respondents who had mentioned that they 
looked upon Harikathà as a solace to their mind and were impressed 
by its entertainment value. They emphasised qualities such as style, 
personality and dignified appearance, ability to sing, oratory, etc. "The 
Brahmins formed fifty per cent of this group ; there were four Marathas 
and four Shimpi, Sutar, etc. There were quite a few who belonged to 
the age-group sixteen to twenty-five. There were eight persons who 
had education upto Matriculation and beyond. Amongst this group there 
were six students, three each from lower services, mill-labourers, etc., 
and those who had retired, two landholders and one each from traders 
and those who either looked after the household property or were 
unemployed | : Puce T 


There were nine respondents who looked upon Harikatha as a ‘better 
sort of entertainment’. Of these three, emphasised style and one empha- 
sised personality and dignified appearance as essential qualities for a 
Kathakar. Five didn’t answer this part of the query. There were four 
Brahmins, two Marathas and three Shimpi, Sutar, etc. All the age - group 
— sixteen to twenty — all the rest being above forty. Likewise the dif- 
ferent educational layers were represented. Occupation-wise distribution 
was as follows: three tailors, etc., two who had retired, two students, 
one trader, one land - holder. 


There were ten respondents who declared that Harikatha had made 
no impact on them whatsoever. Of these only four mentioned style, 
personality, ability to sing and oratory as qualities essential for a Katha- 
kar. Six of them were silent about it. There were three Brahmins, six 
Marathas and a Brahmosamajist. More or less all the age- groups were 
represented. Likewise the various educational layers were represented. 
Teachers and government servants, unemployed, students, landholders 
were represented. 


Gradation of the Audience 


Even as the Kathakaérs were graded, the audience too have been 
graded in terms of their responses such as the features of Harikathà that 
have impressed them, the features they regarded as main or secondary, 
the qualities that were regarded by them as being essential for a Katha- 
kar, etc. ‚Working on this basis, five grades of the audience have been 
established. Thus the first grade is constituted of those who emphasised 
philosophical expounding, spiritualism and other - worldliness : the second 
grade — of those who emphasised philosophical expounding in addition 
to societal and political affairs; the third grade — societal and political 
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affairs, etc.; the fourth grade-— societal and political affairs and the 
entertainment value of the Harikathà etc.; the fifth grade — mainly the 
entertainment value of Harikatha. 


There were one hundred and twenty -seven respondents who were 
placed as per the scheme of gradation mentioned above, in the first grade. 
The distribution as per place of residence was as follows: Poona, sixty- 
two; Bombay, twenty -five; places other than Bombay or Poona, forty. 
Amongst these there were seventy - two Brahmins and Prabhus, fifty - three 
Marwari, Wani, Gujar, Maratha, Shimpi, Sutar, etc., and two Harijan or 
Vanjari. There were only thirty-two respondents below the age of 
thirty - five, while the rest, i.e., ninety -five were about thirty-six. As 
per level of education, there were forty -four persons who had training 
upto vernacular fourth standard (obviously enough smaller education is 
no deterrent for the moral and spiritual advancement of people), twenty- 
nine upto Matriculation, thirty - oné upto graduate and twenty - one above 
graduation. । 


There were fifty-four respondents in the second grade. Of these 
thirty - four belonged to Poona, ten to Bombay and ten to other places. 
There were forty -four Brahmins and C. K. P.s and ten Advanced Hindus, 
Marathas and Intermediate castes. Twenty -one respondents were below 
the age of thirty - five, while thirty - two were above thirty-six. In this 
case there were only three respondents who had training upto the Fourth 
Vernacular Standard, all the rest being trained upto Matriculation arid 
above. 


In the third grade there were forty -one respondents, of which 
twenty - six belonged to Poona, only one to Bombay and thirteen to other 
places. There were twenty-three Brahmins, fifteen Advanced Hindus, 
Márathas and Intermediate castés and three were Harijans or Vanjaris. 
Twenty -nine of them were below thirty -five, while the rest were above 
thirty - 85 years. Only four had training Upto fourth standard verna- 
cular, while the rest were upto Matriculation and above. e 


There were fifteen respondents in the fourth grade. Twelve of these 
belonged to Poona and the rest belonged to other places. Of these eight 
were Brahmins and the rest belonged to the Advanced Hindus, the 
Marathas and the Intermediate castes. Nine respondents were below the 
age of thirty-five, while the rest were above thirty-six. Here again 
there were only two respondents who were trained upto fourth standard 
vernacular, while all the rest were upto Matriculation and above. 


Eight respondents were placed in the fifth grade, of which six belonged 
to Poona, one to Bombay and one to other places. There were three 
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Brahmins and the rest belonged to the next group. Three respondents 
were below thirty -five, the rest belonging to the age- group thirty - six 
to fifty -five. Only two were trained upto the fourth vernacular standard, : 
the rest upto Matriculation and above. Thus education seemed to vary 
inversely with the gradation of the audience. 


Contact between the Audience and the Kathükürs 


Modern developments in theories of Small Groups and influence of 
small groups have highlighted the importance of personal contact in the 
entire process of communication. This problem has been tackled from 
various angles: (l) the qualities regarded by the audience as essential 
and or desirable in a Kathakar, (2) features regarded as essential from 
the point of view of the content of Harikatha, (3) preference scale or 
grading of the various Kathakars by the audience, (4) impact of Hari- 
kathà in terms of the actual performances of Harikatha attended, and 
(5) ee of the audience in terms of their choices regarding the 
expeéted features of Harikatha and qualities expected of Kathakars, etc. 
But obviously enough the variable that has not been explicitly discussed 
is that of contact between the audience and the Katháükàrs. This variable 
is discussed below. Apart from providing the link in the communication 
process, the variable is also felt to have consequences for the continuities 
of the process of communication. 


The problem is discussed more from the side of the audience in the 
sense that the audience were asked to say if they had any contact with 
the Kathakars and if so what was the nature of their contact in terms 
of the frequency of the contact, ideas or topics discussed with Kathakars, 
etc. As for the Kathakars, they were merely asked in a general manner 
to state if they felt their message carried any weight with the audience. 
- Beyond this they were not asked to state if they had any contact with 
the audience. 


' The su dines were asked if they had any acquaintance with any of 
the Kathákars and if so to specify the names of the Kathakars, the fre- 
quency of contacts, the topics of discussion, etc. There were one hundred 
twenty -five respondents who said that they had no acquainfance what- 
soever with any Kathakar. There were ten respondents who, though 
they were acquainted with some Kathakars, didn't contact them. There 
were twenty - seven respondents who said that they knew some Kathakar 
.and met him every now and then. The topics they discussed with the 
Kathakar were societal, religious, path of devotion, other - worldliness, 
present state of affairs, biographies of saints, pertaining to studies, music 
and mythology, welfare of each other, pertaining to Harikatha. 
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There were sixty-two respondents who knew and contacted fre- 
quently more than one Kathakar. There were sixty respondents who 
knew and contacted a Kathakar or two once in a while. Taking both the 
divisions of respondents, there were eighteen respondents who discussed 
other - worldliness, the same number who discussed matters pertaining to 
Harikathà, sixteen who discussed religious matters, eleven — path of 
devotion, ten — societal matters, nine — each other's welfare, eight — bio- 
graphies of saints, five — present state of affairs, and two each — pertain- 
ing to studies and music and mythology. 


Amongst the total of fifty - three Kathakars, as mentioned by the res- 
pondents, thirty - three Kathakars were being met frequently by some of 
the respondents, while the rest were being contacted once in a while. 
These were thirteen Nationalist Kathakars, five Warkari Kathakars and 
all the rest were Nàradiya Kathakars. 


There were only thirteen non-Brahmin Kathakars amongst those 
who were contacted by the audience. Amongst the Kathakars who were 
frequently contacted by the audience there were twenty-five Brahmin 
Kathakars, while the rest were non - Brahmin. Peculiarly enough, the ten 
respondents who contacted frequently the non - Brahmin Kathakars were 
non - Brahmins themselves. This fact goes to establish the exceptional 
nature of the solitary preference expressed by a Brahmin respondent in 
favour of a non - Brahmin Kathakàr (Reference - section on preference for 
Kathakars). Two Marathas, a Wani, a Vanjari, an Abir Gawli and two 
C. K. P.s were amongst those who had frequent contacts with Brahmin 
Kathakars. In fact it would be correct to lump together Brahmins and 
C. K. P.s as respondents in view of the commonness of their interests as 
revealed by the topics discussed by them with Kathakars. There were 
twenty - one Brahmin and two C. K. P. respondents who maintained such 
contact with Brahmin Kathakars. 


The preferences for the various Kathakars, as discussed im the rele- 
vant section, are largely reflected in the frequency of contact by the 
audience with the various Kathakars mentioned herë. Thus Mr. D., who 
had the highest frequency in the first preference scale, also had the high- 
est number of respondents in respect of frequency of contact. The same 
was the case in respect of Mr. A., Mr. N., Messrs. K. and K. etc. 


J 
Going into the topics discussed by the audience with the Kathakars, 
it was found that (including those who contacted the Kathakars once in a 
while) the topics evinced a wide range. Broadly the topics could be listed 
under the categories — I Devotional, Moral, Educational, Philosophical, 
Spiritual II Societal and Political affairs. III Harikatha as an agency of 
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communication, the possibilities of its utilization for various ends such as 
the spiritual, the political etc. and the problems with which it was faced 
or rather the factors that constituted a threat to its continued existence. 
IV Personal matters. Tihus it is evident that from the point of view of the 
impact and influence of Kathakars the first two categories were extremely 
significant. The third category was significant for the maintenance of con- 
tinuity of the traditional communication. The fourth category, helped 
retain personal touch between the Kathakars and the audience and was 
indirectly responsible for maintaining the flow of a communication. 


By and large there seemed to be a correspondence between the per- 
sonality and interest of the Kathakars and the topies discussed by the 
audience with them. To put it more dogmatically, the pattern of com- 
munication seemed to be dictated by the personality and the interests of 
the Kathakars. For instance the topics seemed to bear a positive relation- 
ship to the type of Kathakar. Thus political and societal affairs were dis- 
cussed primarily with a Nationalist Kathakar. Of course there was no 
evidence to suggest that- the interests of the audience were by any chance 
to the contrary. 


Nevertheless there were a few instances wherein the interests of the 
audience seemed to dominate the pattern of communication. A C. K. P. 
respondent, irrespective of the type of the Kathàkàr or his interests, dis- 
cussed only matters pertaining to education and that also with special 
reference to the place of Sanskrit. Then there was a Brahmin who was 
interested in discussing the present state of affairs and the state of Hari- 
katha as an agency of communication, irrespective of the type, personality 
or interests of the Kathakar. A Wani respondent was interested only in 
other - worldliness. Another Brahmin was interested in the present state 
of (Hindu) religion and as such discussed only that topic, irrespective of 
even the capacity of the Kathakar to deliver the goods. There was yet 
another Brahmin respondent who discussed about the religious sanctions 
in respec? of political affairs under varying conditions. There were a few 
others who were preoccupied with certain personal problems such as their 
studies, their relationships with the parents or teachers and as such dis- 
cussed only these problems with a Kathikar whom they met frequently. 


Thus the sort oftcommunication that existed was not only in a single 
direction that is entirely dependent on the interests of the Kathakars but 
the vice versa was also true in some cases. Thus the process of communi- 
cation was strengthened. On the other hand, had it been a single-direc- 
tional flow, it might have been weakened. The relationship, under such 
circumstances, between the Kathakar and the audience would have been 
merely that between a distributor and a recipient The discussions on 
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various topics, mentioned above, provided the feed-back mechanism and 
thus helped strengthen both the process and the agency of communication. 


As for the Kathakars, barring a few who felt that the younger gen- 
eration could no longer be attracted to attend Harikatha and the other 
generation that attended were too occupied with their own worries and 
also couldn’t take in any new ideas and that therefore Harikatha couldn’t 
have any impact on the audience — there were quite many Kathakars 
who felt confident that their message was accepted and respected by the 
younger generation. The failure on the part of Harikathà to attract the 
young was ascribed by some of the Kathakars to the prevailing spirit of 
agnosticism, policies of the state, rival or rather powerful agencies of 
entertainment such as the movies, and the general tendency of. decrying 
anything and everything that was old and orthodox. The optimistic ele- 
ment amongst the Kathakars and which was in a majority, felt that the 
younger generation could be and was actually attracted to Harikatha. 
This group ascribed this fact to their capacity to deliver the message in a 
suitably effective manner by taking due account of the tastes and apti- 
tudes of the younger generation. Thus there were quite a few Kathakars 
who felt that their message carried weight with the audience. 


Possibilities of the Continuation of Harikatha as an Agency of 
Communication 


There are two approaches necessary to this problem. The first approach 
is to find out as to how far the present audience helps Harikatha to con- 
tinue as an agency of communication by creating the requisite interest in 
the younger generation. The second approach is to elicit the opinion of 
the audience as to whether the younger generation has retained interest 
in Harikatha and if there is a loss of interest, the reasons thereof. Both 
the approaches have been utilised. 


The respondents were asked if they attended the perfornfances of 
Harikatha along with their children. In this context it is necessary to 
refer to the fact that as for the respondents studied, in a large majority of 
the cases they developed interest in Harikathà presumably as a result of 
their accompanying the parents, or grand - parents, or other members of 
the family. The familial influence seemed to go a long way in creating 
and sustaining interest in Harikatha. Amongst the respondents there 
were seventy -five persons who took their children along with them to 
attend the performances of Harikathà. In the case of seventy -two res- 
pondents, as they didn't have any children or if they had any the children 
were too young to accompany them, this part of the query was inappli- 
cable. There were sixteen respondents who didn't at all answer this 
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question. There were eighty -four respondents who replied that they 
didn't take their sons or daughters along with them to attend Harikatha. 
They wére requested to give reasons thereof. 'lwenty -seven respondents 
ascribed it to differences of tastes and liking; seventeen — to matters of 
convenience and the suitability or otherwise of the content of Harikatha 
for their children; twelve — rarely took their children; nine — to the 
young age of the children and their consequent incapacity to understand 
Harikatha ; eight — to no particular cause ; six — to the preoccupation of 
their sons and daughters — say with their education or employment ; two 
— to the fact that they themselves didn't regularly attend the perform- 
ances of Harikatha ; two — to the possibilities of disturbance by children 
which might lessen their own concentration; one — took his sons and 
daughters only to a Nationalist type of Harikatha. 


Next, the respondents were asked if they felt that in the younger 
generation there was a dwindling in the interest in Harikatha and to 
state the reasons thereof. There were only eighteen respondents who 
felt that the younger generation evinced greater interest in Harikatha. 
There were forty -one respondents who felt that there was no lessening 
in the interest in Harikatha on the part of the younger generation. One 
hundred and sixty -six respondents felt that the interest in Harikatha 
was receding. Thirteen felt that much depended on the abilities of the 
Kathakar to create and sustain interest in Harikathà amongst the younger 
generation and suggested that Nationalist Harikatha could do so effectively. 


Amongst those who felt that greater interest was being evinced, there 
were eleven Brahmins and C. K. P.s and seven Advanced castes and In- 
termediate castes. There was only one respondent who was upto twenty 
years in age, seven between twenty -one and thirty - five, eight between 
thirty - six and fifty - five, two beyond fifty-five. Eight of these respon- 
dents belonged to Poona, five to Bombay and five to other places. Only 
two of the respondents were educated upto fourth standard vernacular, 
while all the rest were trained upto matriculation and above. 


Of the forty - one respondents who felt that interest in Harikatha was 
not receding, there were fifteen Brahmin and C. K. 0.5, twenty - four be- 
longed to the Advanced and Intermediate castes and two to the Harijan 
or Vanjari castes. Only three of the respondents were upto the age of 
twenty, eight between twenty - one and thirty - five, twenty - one between 
thirty - six and fifty-five and nine above fifty-five. Eighteen belonged 
to Poona, four to Bombay and eighteen to other places. Twenty -one 
were trained upto fourth standard vernacular and all the rest upto Matri- 
culation and above. 
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Amongst those who felt that interest in Harikatha was receding 
amongst the younger generation, there were one hundred and nine 
Brahmin and C. K. P.s, fifty-four Advanced castes and Intermediate 
castes and three Harijans or Vanjaris. There were many persons (rela- 
tively) who were upto twenty years in age, fifty-three between twenty - 
one and thirty -five, sixty -eight between thirty-six and fifty - five and 
thirty-one were above fifty-five. One hundred and eight respondents 
belonged to Poona, twenty-three to Bombay and thirty - seven to other 
places. Thirty-two of these were trained upto fourth standard 
vernacular, thirty-eight upto Matriculation and ninety -three upto 
graduation and above. Obviously enough, the highly educated respon- 
dents felt that prospects of Harikathà were dismal. 


Amongst those who felt that a great deal depended on the Kathakar 
and his abilities, there were ten Brahmins and C. K. P.s and three were 
Advanced castes or Intermediate castes. Thus prescriptions were sug- 
gested primarily by the Brahmins and the C. K. P.s. Only one of these 
was upto twenty years in age, seven belonged to the age - group between 
twenty - one and thirty - five and five to the older age - groups. Apparent- 
ly there was a feeling that if ' proper prescriptions’ were administered 
the interest in Harikathà could be sustained. Six respondents from Poona, - 
three from Bombay and four from other places made this conditional 
statement. All the respondents were educated upto Matriculation and 


above. 
Analysis of Dwindling of Interest in Harikatha 


The respondents were asked to give their own analysis of the factors 
responsible for the dwindling of.the interest in Harikatha amongst the 
younger generation. 


The factors below were mentioned as being responsible for the 
dwindling of interest in Harikatha in the order of frequency :e—Loss of 
religion and absence of religious instruction, indifference to religion, other 
forms of entertainment and current fashions, impact of modern system 
of education, lowering of the status of Kathàkàrs and the paucity of 
Kathakars who can provide the audience with appropriate content, stereo- 
typed nature of the performances of Harikatha and the monotonous con- 
tent and old themes, lack of faith and agnosticism, lack of adequate enter- 
tainment, should have nationalist Harikathas and new themes, domestic 
difficulties with which the audience are confronted and the lack of avail- 
ability of spare time to attend Harikatha consequent thereupon, the wide- 
spread belief that Harikatha is primarily meant for the older people, lesser 
possibilities of proper and beneficial ways of impressing the minds of the 
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younger people, blind faith in religion and tacit acceptance of religion 
are no longer palatable to the young, different tastes and aptitudes and 
the fact that many guardians themselves do not attend the performances 
of Harikatha and thus their children also naturally do not attend. 


As one might expect, the Brahmins and the C. K. P.s were most vocal 
in their analysis of the situation. There were quite a few who belonged 
to the Advanced castes and Intermediate castes and from the lower castes. 
Certain factors such as unacceptability of implicit faith in religion to 
people, differences in tastes and aptitudes, the fact that many guardians 
themselves do not attend Harikatha were exclusively mentioned by the 
Brahmins and the C. K. P.s. Factors such as lack of religious instruction 
and loss of religion, lack of faith and agnosticism, impact of modern edu- 
cation, imitation of the westerners, current fashions and new forms of 
entertainment, loss of status of the Kathakars etc. were stressed upon also 
by those who belonged to the second category amongst the castes. The 
Harijans and other lower castes merely mentioned factors such as lack, of 
religious instruction and loss of religion, imitation of westerners and 
current fashions, loss of status of Kathakars and domestic difficulties. 


Those who belonged to cities like Bombay and Poona were naturally 
more critical. The younger age-group i.e. those below thirty -five ex- 
clusively mentioned the factor that implicit faith in religion and such 
practices were no longer acceptable to the people. As one might expect, 
there was a large majority of those above thirty - five amongst the respon- 
dents who mentioned lack of religious instruction and loss of religion. 
Likewise the same group was more vocal in stressing the impact of 
modern education, imitation of the westerners, domestic difficulties etc. 
The younger group was more vocal in stressing the stereotyped nature of 
Harikatha, its monotonous content and the loss of status of the Kathakars 
etc. Both the younger and the older groups equally asked for a greater 
element ef entertainment in Harikatha and suggested that Nationalist 
Harikatha would find favour. 


Only those who were educated upto graduation stressed that implicit 
faith in religion and such practices were no longer acceptable to the 
people. This trend could be seen also amongst those who stressed factors 
such as stereotyped nature of Harikatha and its monotonous content, 
imitation of westerners and new forms of entertainment, loss of status of 
Kathakars, lack of possibilities of creating proper and beneficial impress- 
ions on the minds of the younger people etc. By and large, it can be said 
that those who had higher education were much more vocal in their 
analysis than those who had little education to speak of. 
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‘Addendum 


The responses of the audience who had responded to the questionnaire 
have already been presented and analysed. But there were a few perform- 
ances attended by me, wherein the audience did not respond to the 
questionnaire in its entirety. Actually all the three performances were 
by the same Kathakar — a nationalist Kathakàr about whom details have 
already been given in the relevant section — in three different villages in 
the Poona District on the eve of the General Elections 4957. The Katha- 
kar was propagating on behalf of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti for 
the candidates put up by the Samiti. It was but natural that the themes 
chosen by the Kathakar were in keeping with the message to be conveyed. 
In fine, it can be said that a balance sheet of the deeds and misdeeds of 
the then ruling party viz. the Congress was presented and it was empha- 
tically pointed out how parasitical elements such as the landlords, the 
moneylenders, capitalists, bootleggers etc. had flourished at the cost of 
the masses under the rule and that therefore the masses should not vote 
in favour of any candidate put up by the Congress, but should vote 
en bloc for the Samiti candidates. 


Apart from the feasibility or otherwise of canvassing the entire 
questionnaire amongst the audience, it was felt advisable to concentrate 
on the impact of the propaganda. It needs to be mentioned that in all 
the three villages, to start with, the atmosphere was pro-Congress. In fact 
it was well nigh difficult to get the local assistance to get the performance 
started. But once the performance commenced, people poured in even 
from the neighbouring villages. I interviewed about ten respondents 
each per performance. The audience was fairly homogeneous in its com- 
position. The query made was as to the reaction of the audience to the 
performance, its content, style and the Kathakar. There was a unanimous 
reply that they were greatly impressed by the very eloquent way in which 
the entire case had been advocated by the Kathakar and that majority of 
the people would vote for the candidates put up by the Samiti. *It would 
be too facile to accept the response at its face value. Yet it needs to be 
mentioned that in the said constituency, noted for its pro-Congress lean- 
ings, the candidates put up by the Samiti were elected with a maj ority 
of votes. 


V 


Concluding Observations 


Certain propositions can be made on the basis of the material present- 
ed regarding A — the nature and place of Harikatha in Maharashtra, B — 
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the social composition and status of the Kathakars and their points of 
view about the purpose of Harikatha and its role under changing condi- 
tions, C — Audience, their composition and reaction of Harikatha and 
Kathakars, and D — the possibilities of the continuity of. Harikatha. 


A. The nature of Harikatha and its place in Maharashtra 


Harikatha in its developed form is essentially an urban phenomenon 
and it is a carrier of the ‘Great Tradition’ to folk and peasant societies. 
Though it may be rooted in devotion, transmission of culture is a manifest 
function of Harikatha. In a broad sense of the term, social education is 
another manifest function of Harikatha. Entertainment aspect is by no 
means neglected, though the proportions of it tend to vary with the type 
of Harikatha, the personality of the Kathakar, the nature of the audience 
and the occasion. Harikatha takes up on itself the duty of directing the 
thought and action of the audience, provided other agencies like the 
family and the school continue to perform their duties in this respect. 
Harikatha puts premium on a stable social order and makes a plan that 
change should be well graduated. It is true that some Kathakars seemed 
to be very keen on fairly extensive reforms. Yet even such Kathakars 
seemed to pin their faith on traditional and constitutional methods and 
procedures. It may be said that the basic Hindu social structure was in 
no way attacked by such Kathakars. The slant was on accommodation 
and adjustment. 


_Harikatha occupies an important place in the life of Maharashtra for 
the reasons already mentioned. Harikatha is by and large a force towards 
conformity. Of course change is advocated in such a manner that the 
basic structure would not be affected. Harikatha finds favour with classes 
as well as with masses. Status in the caste hierarchy, age, education, 
occupation etc. did not militate against Harikatha. These factors merely 
influenced» the choice of the type of Harikatha and Kathakars. 


B. The social composition and status of the Kathakars and their points of 
view about the purpose of Harikatha and its role under changing 
conditions 


Majority of the Kathakars studied were Brahmin by caste, whether 
they were professional or otherwise. This fact invests the vocation with 
prestige. Then again the amount of learning also contributed towards 
its prestige. Certain skills and abilities and a ‘sense of mission’ were 
other factors which helped make the vocation prestigious. There is no 
doubt that there were a few Kathakars who felt that they had neither 
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status nor economic prospects. But by and large the Kathakars didn't 
regard themselves as nobodys. From the economie point of view, the 
Kathakars belonged to the middle and the lower middle classes. But 
charismatic factors seemed to compensate them in respect of social status. 
Of course there were ifs and buts, which were suggested by the Katha- 
kars themselves. 


On the whole the Kathakars seemed to agree with each other about 
the purpose of Harikathaé. Quite a few of the Kathakars mentioned the 
trinity of devotion, knowledge and learning and non- attachment as con- 
stituting the major purpose of Harikatha. Yet these very Kathakars also 
emphasised its implications for day-to-day conduct and behaviour, 
social and political relationships — in short mundane affairs. Harikatha 
was not looked upon as a mere ideational and a liberating force but it was 
felt that it had implications for practical policy - making too. 


The Kiathakars felt that Harikathà had an important role to play in 
respect of transmission of culture in creating the necessary ethical and 
moral attitudes and in enthusing people towards right action and conduct 
and also to initiate change in 'desirable' directions, even under changing 
conditions. Of course quite a few Kathakàrs suggested that ‘suitable’ 
modifications be made in Harikatha to accommodate changes in tastes, 
circumstances etc. On the whole, the Kathakars felt that Harikatha 
would continue to hold sway on the minds of the people, provided the 
necessary modifications are made. 


C. The audience, their composition and reaction to Harikatha and 
Kathakars 


One of the striking features about the composition of the audience 
` was the preponderance of the higher castes, excepting the performances 
in Pandharupur at the time of Wari (fair and festival). Anotlfer feature 
to be noted was the almost absence of the untouchables. The feature 
could be mainly explained in terms of the fact that performances of 
Harikathà were given mostly in temples. Otherwise persons belonging 
to various age - groups, educational groups and occupational groups attend- 
ed the performances of Harikatha. The presumption that the younger 
generation had lost its interest in Harikatha was believed. There 
were quite a few students in the audience. There were quite a 
few highly educated persons in the audience. The reaction of 
the audience to the content of Harikatha and to the Kathakars seemed to 
be influenced by the following factors such as the caste, age, education, 
occupation, and place of residence of the listeners and caste, education, 
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sect, personal reputation etc. of the Kathakars. Those who belonged to 
high castes and had higher education seemed to be most vocal in making 
suggestions for modifying some of the features of Harikatha. An in- 
escapable conclusion was that the audience seemed to be.convinced about 
the desirability of the future continuity of Harikatha. 


D. The possibilities of the continuity of Harikatha 


There were quite a few amongst the audience who took their children 
along with them to attend the performances of Harikatha. Then there were 
quite a few who suggested that but for certain difficulties they would like 
their children to accompany them. So these answers indicate the conti- 
nuity of Harikatha. The audience in certain cases, suggested certain 
modifications in the nature and content of Harikatha and in the perfor- 
mance of Kathakars. But the audience seemed to agree on the desirability 
of the continuity of Harikathà. The Kathakars too, by and large, seemed 
to voice the same feeling. Thus the continuity of Harikathà seems to be 
pretty well assured, given certain modifications. It also seems ६0 be 
well assured that by and large Harikatha will be a force for conformity. 
And any change that might be advocated through Harikatha would be 
gradual, without disturbing the structural unity of the Hindu 
social system. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GUPTA CIVILIZATION 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
By 


R. N. DANDEEAR, Poona 
Growth of Cities 


The highly organized and efficient system of political, military, reve- 
nue, and judicial administration evolved by the Guptas naturally proved 
conducive to the general prosperity and happiness of their subjects. The 
economic stability and development, which characterised the Gupta period, 
must, indeed, be said to have constituted the true basis of the all-round 
cultural progress made during that period. One of the indications of the 
economic prosperity under the Guptas may be seen in the rapid growth 
of cities. The Gupta inscriptions confirm Fa Hien’s testimony that 
Magadha was a prosperous country with rich towns possessing large 
populations. Pataliputra, which was the imperial capital, must have been 
the centre of all economic activities. This fact is corroborated by Fa 
Hien. We know from the Gaya grant of Samudra Gupta! that Ayodhya 
' was the seat of Gupta Jayaskandhavara as early as that emperor’s time. 
It also appears from other epigraphic records, such as the Karamdanda 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I? and the Damodarpur copperplate of 
Bhanu Gupta’, that, though Pataliputra remained the official capital of 
the imperial Guptas, Ayodhya too rose to great prominence and was per- 
haps regarded as the second capital of the empire. Ujjain, the capital of 
Malwa, was the head-quarters of the Ksatrapas, and, after having con- 
quered that part of the country, Candra Gupta II seems to have become 
particularly fascinated by that city. He, therefore, made it aepractice to 
treat that city as his capital and used to live there for some months in 
the year. It is not unlikely that this practice was actually necessitated 
by the special exigencies of administration, which had arisen on account 
of wars against the Sakas, and the political reorganisation of the newly 
acquired territory in that region. In accordance with the special inclina- 
tions of Candra Gupta II, Ujjain soon became the centre of all cultural 
activities sponsored by that emperor, and, has, since then, been immorta- 
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lised in the annals of ancient India as the seat of Vikramaditya and the 
Nine Gems in his court. Gargaratatapura, which was a city situated on 
the bank of the river Gogra in Saran district, is described, in an inscrip- 
tiont, as having been adorned with wells, tanks, temples, worship-halls, 
pleasure-gardens, etc. Da$apura in Western Malwa was a flourishing 
town, where a guild of silk-weavers, being attracted by the virtues of the 
sovereign, migrated from the Lata provinces. Airikina is described as the 
svabhoganagara (pleasure resort) of Samudra Gupta®. Vaisali, where a 
large number of Gupta seals were discovered, was situated to the north 
of Pataliputra, in the modern Muzaffarpur district, and seems to have been 
an important industrial and administrative centre’. Among other cities 
mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions are Indrapura?, Mànapura?, and Giri- 
nagara!?. It is needless to suggest that all these cities must have been 
characterised by great architectural beauty. Mention may also be made, 
in this connection, of prominent sea-ports, like Tàmralipti on the eastern 
coast and Bhrgukaccha on the western coast, which served as the main 
spring-boards for Indian merchantmen and which thus played an impor- 
tant part in the economic life of the country. 


Guilds 


The Gupta sovereigns seem to have made special efforts to develop 
industrial and commercial settlements in various parts of their dominions 
by offering concessions and patronage to guilds of merchants. A typical 
example in this respect is that of the guild of silk-weavers who migrated 
from Lata to DaSapura in Western Malwa. There they flourished in their 
business under the patronage of the Gupta monarch; and, perhaps, in 
grateful remembrance of this event, they built in that city, in 437 A.D., a 
‘noble and unequalled’ temple of the Sun-god with the large amounts of 
wealth acquired by them through their craft. Another guild, namely, 
that of oilmen, is mentioned as carrying on prosperous trade in the town 
of Indrapura?. Apart from the fact that the activities of such guilds of 
traders, crfftsmen, and merchants testify to the favourable conditions 
specially created for them by the Gupta emperors, they also throw much 
light on an important feature of the economic life in the age of the Guptas. 
It is a well-known fact that many departments of public life in ancient 
India functioned on corporate lines. This fact becomes all the more patent 
from the study of economic institutions, such as the guilds of the Gupta 


4. CII IIT, 72. 9. CH III, 37. 
5. CI III, 79. 0. CII IU, 57. 
6. CI IIT, 38. i, CII III, 79. 
7. ASR 903-4, p. L07. l2. CII IIT, 68. 


8. CII III, 68. 
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period. We know from the Arthasüstra of Kautilya and the Dharmaáastra 
of Manu that corporate trading had been a significant feature of the eco- 
nomic lifefof ancient India since very early times. The fact, however, that, 
in his law-book, Yajnavalkya deals with the law of corporations—sambhiiya 
samutthana —in greater detail? would show that such corporate activity 
had become far more common in the days of the Guptas. A guild was a 
corporation of businessmen who came together and bound themselves by 
specific rules and conditions with a view to carrying on trade on co-opera- 
tive basis. It had its own constitution and organisation and it functioned 
more or less as an autonomous unit in its own sphere. A guild seems to 
have possessed considerable executive and judicial authority over its mem- 
bers. It was often referred to by the name of its elected leader or by the 
principal trade followed by its members. The guild of oilmen, which 
carried on business at Indrapura, was, for instance, designated after its 
head, Jivanta!?. There is enough epigraphic evidence to show that the 
guilds were often mobile, and moved from one place to another in order 
to improve their prospects. The unity of the members was the very essence 
of these guilds, as is indicated by the stipulation, in the above-mentioned 
record, that ‘(the temple of) the Sun (is) the perpetual property of the 
guild of oilmen, of which Jivanta is the head, residing at Indrapura, as 
long as it continues in complete unity, (even) in moving away from this 
settlement’, The Mandasor inscription!? shows that the guilds usually 
carried on prosperous business, and, in spite of occasional set-backs, en- 
joyed quite a long existence. The details about the guild of silk-weavers 
given in that inscription are very important for the study of the corporate 
activities in the age of the Guptas. We are told that several members of 
that guild, after having migrated to DaSapura, took to various pursuits 
other than silk-weaving, such as, archery, religion, astrology, story-telling, 
and asceticism, while, at the same time, continuing to be members of the 
guild. It thus becomes clear that the guilds were not necessarily closed 
corporations of businessmen occupying themselves with one particular 
business alone. Members were given considerable freedom in the choice 
of their individual professions. It is also to be noted that the rgembers of 
these commercial guilds were interested not only in their own trade ex- 
clusively, but also in several other cultural activities. Interesting side- 
light is thrown by inscriptions!" on several other works of public utility 
carried out by the various guilds. Such works included the construction 
of assembly-houses, water-sheds, public gardens, wells, etc., aid given to 


3. Ydjnavalkya-Smrt: IL 259-65. 
]4. Op. cit. 
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poor people in the performance of sacrifices and other religious rites, bank- 
ing business, and trusteeship of public funds and private bequests. 
A: 


Public Works 


It has to be mentioned, in this connection, that public works were 
undertaken and executed also by the state itself for the welfare and 
prosperity of the people. Reference may be specially made to the repairs 
of the Sudar$ana lake and the connected irrigation plant, carried out in the 
province of Surastra, under the benevolent rule of Skanda Gupta’s pro- 
vincial governor, Parnadatta, and his son, Cakrapalita!s, It may be pre- 
sumed that when Kalidasa says!? that, during the regime of Dasaratha, 
‘no illness set its foot among his folk’, he must have in his mind the 
measures taken by his imperial patrons in the matter of public health. It 
may be further presumed that, through his poems and dramas, Kalidasa 
gives indications about other works of public utility carried out by the 
Gupta sovereigns, such as, construction of roads and bridges, improvement 
of communications, setting up of big and small industries and working of 
mines, which afforded means of living to a large number of people, the 
capture of wild elephants and such other animals, which were a menace 
to the neighbouring locality, etc. Endowments of religious as well as 
of secular character made by the Gupta sovereigns in favour of a com- 
munity as a whole or of individuals, as known from epigraphic evidence, 
are too numerous to be mentioned here. 


Industries 


Several industries, even heavy industries, seem to have grown under 
the patronage of the imperial Guptas. The casting of the wonderful iron 
pilar at Meharauli*' would not have been possible except in a fully equip- 
ped iron and steel plant. The Allahabad pillar inscription?? mentions a 
large number of weapons, which also must have been manufactured in 
such iron works. Ship-building was another big industry which had deve- 
loped in the age of the Guptas, and it must have considerably facilitated 
the activities of the Indians in the field of trade and colonisation. Silk 
industry has been a speciality of the Indians since very early times. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the prosperous guild of silk-weavers of 
Da$apura?. There is a tradition that Roman ladies of those days were 
particularly fascinated by the silk gowns manufactured in India. These 


8. CII III, 56. 2l. CII III, 39. 
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gowns are said to have been so fine in texture that they were then re- 
garded to have been woven out of air. Great commotion was caused in 
the city of Rome on account of the steadily growing flow of Roman gold 
into India through the silk trade. The fairly developed condition of trade 
and industry in the age of the Guptas is clearly indicated also by the elabo- 
rate laws of partnership, contract, foreign trade and commerce, and allied 
topics, prescribed in the Yajnavalkya-Smrtt. 


Agriculture 


Not only did the Gupta emperors promote industries in urban areas 
but they also paid equally great attention to rural economy. Agriculture 
has, as a matter of fact, been the main occupation of the Indians in all ages 
Special efforts seem to have, therefore, been made by the Guptas to bring 
under cultivation as much land as possible. The very large number of 
royal grants, mostly relating to waste lands, clearly testify to the active 
agrarian poliey adopted by them. Constant supply of water was made 
available to agriculturists through irrigation works and wells** construct- 
ed at several places throughout the country. Irrigation works seem to have 
been a special responsibility of the state. They were regularly supervised 
by the state officials and scrupulously maintained in order. When, for in- 
stance, on the night of the sixth day of Bhadrapada in the year 36 of the 
Gupta era (= 455 A.D.), the Sudarsana lake near Girinagara in Surastra 
burst owing to excessive rains and consequently caused damage to the 
irrigation plant, it was very promptly repaired by Cakrapalita within a 
short period of two months and at ‘an immeasurable expenditure of 
wealth’, The construction of an embankment of solid masonry, ‘hundred 
cubits in length, sixty-eight cubits in breadth, and seven purusas in 
height’, within such a short time, cannot be said to have been a mean 
achievement and would clearly testify to the efficiency and the equipment 
of the public works department under the Guptas. We learn from archaeo- 
logical and literary sources that all the principal features of agricultural 
operations, such as, cultivation, sowing, harvesting, irrigation, animal 
husbandry, and precautions against insect-pests were known and practised, 
in an expert manner, during this period. It seems that the basic principles 


24. The construction of vapis and udapanas is frequently referred to in the 
Gupta records. It may be presumed that vdpis were wells for agricultural and 
allied purposes, while udapünas were wells of drinking water. cf. CH II, 72. 


25. CH III, 56. 
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and methods of agriculture, with which the ancient Indians had been 
familiar since early days, underwent but little change in course of time. 


Minor Sources of Income for the State 


While thus trying to make their subjects economically happy and 
secure, through several state measures indicated above, the imperial 
Guptas also saw to it that the state treasury was always adequately re- 
plenished. In order to achieve this, they seem to have exploited every pos- 
sible source of income, presumably without adopting any extortionist 
policy. We learn, for instance, from the Yajnavalkya-Smrti^ that gam- 
bling was brought under state control and was thus turned into a source 
of revenue for the king. In this respect the attitude of the Gupta 
monarchs appears to have been quite realistic—as, indeed, it should be— 
as opposed to the puritanism of the Manusmyti. A striking indication of 
the prosperity and the wealth of the Gupta empire is seen in its gold 
coinage. In times of emergency, however, the Guptas had to modify their 
gold standard. We know from the evidence of the available Gupta coins 
that, in times of extraordinary crisis, the Guptas adopted a specific expedi- 
ent in their currency policy, by virtue of which the weight of coins re- 
mained unchanged but there was definite deterioration in the amount of 
pure gold.*8 


It will be thus seen that, in the matter of industries, agricultural eco- 
nomy, overland and sea-borne trade and commerce, corporate activities in 
the economic field, and execution of works of public utility, the imperial 
Guptas had made great progress. Under them the country attained a 
high state of material civilisation, and the national wealth increased con- 
siderably. Just as the political and military organisation of the Guptas 
helped to establish peace and order in their dominions and thus secured, 
for the people, freedom from fear, their planned and vigilant development 
of national economy ensured, for the country as a whole, freedom from 
want. Their entire economic policy aimed at creating conditions of econo- 
mic security for the people as also at raising the general standard of life 
by increasing the national wealth. 'The great cultural activities, such as 
those in the fields of art and letters, which characterise the Gupta age, 
would not have been possible without such universal sense of economic 
security and prosperity. 


Fa Hien’s Testimony 
Apart from the inscriptions, coins, and literature belonging to the age 
27. Yajnavalkya-Smrti II, 200-03. 
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of the Guptas, the travel-diary written by the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hien??, 
provides us with ample first-hand information about the general political, 
social, and religious conditions of that period. Fa Hien arrived in India 
in 399 A.D. and remained in this country up to 44 A.D. He was thus able 
to see the very acme of the Gupta imperial glory. He came to India over- 
land to visit the Buddhist holy places and obtain authentic copies of 
scriptures. Entering India at Peshawar, Fa Hien travelled over the moun- 
tains to the north and the west, crossed the Punjab to Mathura, and, visit- 
ing on his way Kanauj, Ayodhya, and several holy places in Magadha, 
finally reached Pataliputra. In this capital of the Guptas, he was at last 
able to find some scriptures, and so he stayed there for three years learn- 
ing the language and copying the sacred scriptures. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Tamralipti near the mouth of the Hooghly, where he spent two 
years in similar occupations, and then sailed for Ceylon on his homeward 
journey. He thus had excellent opportunities of observing the life of the 
people in Northern India, and, though his mission was mainly religious in 
character, he has left behind sufficiently full reports regarding secular 
matters also. 


It would appear from the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim that dis- 
tant parts of the country, on the frontiers of the Gupta empire, were com- 
paratively desolate. The holy places in North Bihar, which Fa Hien 
visited, were, according to him, situated in a wilderness, and he saw only 
some priests and a few families living near the shrines. The bulk of the 
Gangetic plain, however, was well populated and prosperous. Throughout 
the imperial dominions, the pilgrim was able to travel in, peace and free 
from fear, as if he were the cloud in Kalidasa’s Meghadüta (Cloud-Mes- 
senger), and he pays the highest tribute to the Guptas for the happy con- 
dition of India during their regime. The Gupta administration was, he 
tells us, free from all sorts of vexations which state interference in indi- 
vidual life normally causes. The severe bureaucratic restrictions, with 
which the pilgrim had become so familiar in China, were almost absent. 
The people paid no head-tax, and remained generally unharassed by offi- 
cials. The subjects were left largely to follow their own intentions, and the 
criminallaw was singularly lenient. The kings governed without corporal 
punishment, but criminals were fined, according to circumstances, lightly 
or heavily. ‘Even in cases of repeated rebellion’, writes Fa Hien, ‘they 
only cut off the right hand’. Trials were conducted without torture. 
There was no bother about passports from one part of the empire to 
another and this fact helped to create a general sense of imperial unity 


29. J. H. Leace, Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms (being an account of the 
Chinese monk Fa-hien’s Travels), Oxford 886 ; H. A. GES, The Travels of Fa-hsien 
(re-translated), Cambridge 7923. 
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and solidarity. Land-revenue had, of course, to be paid, but ‘there was no 
registration or official restriction ’, and ‘those who want to go away may 
go’. Various sorts of charitable institutions were established. Fa Hien 
was particularly impressed by a free hospital, which he describes in some 
detail. ‘Hither come all poor or helpless patients suffering from every 
sort of infirmity. They are well taken care of and a doctor attends to 
them, food and medicine being given according to their wants. Thus they 
are made quite comfortable, arid when they are well they may go away.’ 
This is, perhaps, the first instance of a free general hospital recorded in 
history. From his writings, Fa Hien appears to have been a keen and dis- 
creet observer of things. Even making allowance for the facts that he 
was inclined to see only the best in this holy land of the Buddha, that, by 
his descriptions of the conditions in India, he perhaps wanted to attract 
a large number of Chinese pilgrims to this country, and that, while re- 
cording his observations in his travel-diary, he always had the conditions 
in China before his eyes, we have to admit that India under Candra 
Gupta II, as represented by Fa Hien, was happier and better governed 
than in any other period of ancient Indian history. 
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The current theory of morphological analysis requires that allomorphs 
should be grouped together into morphemes on the basis of commonness 
of meaning and non-contrastive distribution. By the very nature of the 
case, the first criterion is used as a useful device and emphasis is placed 
on the fulfilment of the second. In addition, the approach makes use of 
a few presuppositions like the inadmissibility of synonymous morphemes, 
equal status for all kinds of morphemes as far as the grouping of allo- 
morphs is concerned and that allomorphic distribution should be stated 
in enviornments in a morphemic form. 


The actual working of this theory with materials from different 
languages, however, appears to show some kind of implicit difference bet- 
ween two types of morphemes and it may help to clarify the basic ideas 
of morphological analysis, if we consider the possibilities in this direction. 


Of the four logical possibilities which present themselves when two 
morphs are considered together as regards their sameness of meaning 
and phonemic shape, three offer no difficulties. Two morphs of the same 
meaning and phonemic shape may be readily considered as two occurr- 
ences of the same morph or morpheme as the case may be. If they differ 
in meaning to a considerable extent but show the same phonefhic shape, 
we call them different but homophonous morphemes. If they differ both 
in form and meaning, it is obvious that they are different morphemes. 
The only possibility which needs a careful handling is the one in which 
the two morphs have the same or nearly the same meaning and different 
phonemic shapes. Here both possibilities ie. of regarding them as allo- 
morphs or morphemes present themselves and it often becomes a nice 
point to decide between the two alternatives. 


If it were possible to handle the criterion of the sameness of meaning 
with the same accuracy as the sameness of phonemic shape and distri- 
bution, the problem would have been solved on the level of a postulate. 
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As we agree not to have synonymous morphemes, they would have to be 
regarded as allomorphs, whatever their distribution. But because we 
cannot handle the criterion of meaning with the same precision as the 
facts of distribution, we proceed to decide cases of this nature more on 
distributional facts than on the consideration of sameness of meaning. 


Theoretically two morphs can be either in complimentary distribution 
or in contrast (which, with the sameness of meaning comes to mean free 
variation) or in partial complementary distribution, (overlapping over a 
small range of their occurrence). , We can imagine each one of these 
possibilities as showing either sameness of meaning or a close similarity 
of meaning. Of the six cases thus suggested we can consider two exam- 
ples of each showing a radically different nature and leading to 
different results. 


If the two morphs are in contrast throughout their occurrence and 
have exactly the same meaning, like the two pronunciations of a word 
like economics! or Sanskrit koga or koşa, they are obviously in free varia- 
tion and constitute one morpheme, and it is a matter of mere terminology 
whether to call the two pronunciations allomorphs or not. If it is a 
question of two phonemically distinct bases like Sanskrit mahi or prthvi, 
either we can consider them as synonymous morphemes by neglecting 
the difference in the meaning as being irrelevant or think of some subtle 
difference of meaning and consider them as two different morphemes? 
But what we are not inclined to do in such cases is to regard them as 
allomorphs of the same morpheme, however close their meaning, if their 
phonemic shape is quite different. If however these morphs:are of an 
inflectional nature their sameness of meaning would lead us to consider 
them as allomorphs of the same morpheme, as, for example, the Nom. pl. 
inflections -äs and -dsas in Vedic Sanskrit. The meaning of the inflections 
being of a purely grammatical nature, the situation of a similar meaning 
as against the sameness of meaning is not likely to occur. 

® 

If the two morphs are in complimentary distribution we can consider 
the cases of identical meaning in base morphemes and inflectional mor- 
phemes together. In both cases they will be considered as allomorphs. 
The most usual cases of allomorphs come under this category and can 
be easily illustrated. But if the meaning of the morphs is only similar, 
we rule out the case of inflectional morphemes for the reason that it is 
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difficult to imagine a mere similarity of meaning in a grammatical cate- 
gory. In the case of base morphs, however, we consider them as differen: 
morphemes as in the example of score and twenty. It is important to 
note that even if we can make ourselves believe that they have exactly 
the same meaning and a perfectly complementary distribution, we are 
disinclined to regard them as allomorphs. 'The less concrete the meaning 
the more probability there is to consider them as allomorphs as in 
Sanskrit sa-h and t-ena. 


In the cases of near complimentation the situation becomes more un- 
certain. With two base morphs with the same meaning and near compli- 
mentary distribution, opinion may be divided, some considering them as 
allomorphs and others as different morphemes. In the same situation 
two inflectional morphs will be always regarded as allomorphs and not 
as different morphemes* as in the case of Sanskrit Inst. sg - nà and -à in 
Masculine adjectives ending in -u ; madhuna, madhvà. If the two morphs 
have similar meaning we find an exactly reverse situation. With base 
morphs like horse and nag we consider them as different morphemes, but 
with inflections we may either regard them as allomorphs as in the case , 
of brother-s and brethr-en5. There is however a general disinclination to 
attribute a difference of meaning to the two forms of an inflectional unit, 
and even with a slight difference of connotation they will be considered 
as allomorphs. 


This brief review of the six possible situations reveals one important 
general tendency. In spite of the vagueness of the criterion of meaning, 
the inflectional morphs will be all along regarded as allomorphs, whether 
they are in free variation, complementary distribution or near comple- 
mention. But in exactly parallel situations, the tendency is to consider 
two base morphs as different morphemes and not allomorphs of each 
other, except in the case of phonologically varying bases in complimentary 
distribution. Thus the real basis to decide whether two morphs are 
allomorphs or different morphemes, in most cases, appears to be whether 
they are base morphs or inflectional morphs, which distinction ultimately 
rests on the type of meaning they convey. 


4. Hocxerr: Problems of Morphemic Analysis. Lg. 23 pp. 32-343. 


5. Cf. HockEerT: Two Models of Grammatical Description, Word, 40 p. lli. 
Nia: The Identification of Morphemes. Lg. 24 pp. 4]4-44. 
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There are very difficult and controversial questions about the authorship 
of the Pürvamimaàmsüasütra and of the Brahmasütra and their relation to 
one another. The Prapancahrdaya (TSS pp. 38-39) states: The whole 
Veda is divided into the pürva section and the uttara section (kanda) and 
the Mimàmsü$astra is concerned with the consideration of the import of 
all the texts of the Veda so divided, that Mimaémsasastra comprises twenty 
chapters, out of which the Pürvamimümsüéüstra consisting of sixteen 
chapters is devoted to the consideration of Dharma, the subject matter of 
the first section of the Veda, and was composed by Jaimini, that the 
Uttaramimamsa is different from it, comprises four chapters devoted to 
the consideration of Brahma, the subject matter of the latter section (of 
the Veda), and was composed by Vyàsa. The work proceeds: Bodhàyana 
composed, a bhasya named Krtakoti on the Mimamsdasastra comprising 
twenty chapters, that Krtakoti was abridged by Upavarsa, but as even the 
work of Upavarsa could not be comprehended by men of little intelligence, 
Devasvamin wrote a very brief commentary on the Pirvamimamsdsdstra 
consisting of sixteen chapters, that Bhavadasa! also wrote a bhásya on the 
work of Jaimini. 


. |. The $Slokavürtika (Pratijfiasutra v. 63) expressly names Bhavadisa as a cóm- 
mentator on PMS. TheKaska on the same remarks that Bhavadasa explained 
‘athatah’ as meaning ‘dnantarya’ and the Nydyaratnakara on Slokava. (Prati. 
jndsutra 33) says that the taunt administered by Sabara refers to this explanation 
of Bhavadasa and the Kasikd agrees with this. Therefore, it appears that Bhava- 
dasa preceded Sabara. Vide ABORI X, pp. 453-54 (929) for this author's paper 
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From Ramanuja’s Sribhdsya we learn that the Vrttikara? on Brahma- 
sutra held that the Brahmasütra formed one entire $üstra with Jaimini’s 
work in sixteen chapters. The twenty chapters are made up as follows: 
twelve chapters (each divided into four padas except chap. III, chap. VI 
and chap. X, each of which has eight pddas, in all 60 padas) ascribed to 
Jaimini, four chapters called Sankarsakanda and four chapters ascribed to 
Vyasa (in Prapaficahrdaya quoted above). The twelve chapters often 
called Pirvamimamsa (or Karmamimamsd) are an extensive work com- 
prising, according to various calculations and statements, from 95 to 4090 
adhikaranas (topics for discussion) and about 2700 sutras. When the 
Yajfavalkyasmrti enumerates fourteen vidydsthanas including Mimamsa, 
it probably refers to the work of Jaimini in twelve chapters. Sankara- 
cárya refers to the twelve chapters of Jaimini as *dvàdasalaksami' in his 
bhüsya on Brahmasütra IO. 3.26, as ‘prathama-tantra’ in bhüsya on 
Brahmasitra IIl. 3.25, III. 4.27), as ‘prathamakanda’ or purvakanda in 
bhasya on Brahmasütra III. 3. ], 33, 44, 50, as ‘pramanalaksana’ in. bhasya 
on Brahmasütra III. 3.53, III. 4.42; on Brahmasütra UI. 3.58 Sankaracarya 
speaks of the first pdda of the PMS as ' sastrapramukha eva prathame pade’ 
and thereby suggests that he was not averse to the view that the two 
Mimümsüs formed one whole. Several writers such as Madhavacarya*® 
regard the Pirvamirhamsd as comprising only twelve chapters and Uttara- 
mimamsa as the Brahmasütra in four chapters. 


Before proceeding further, attention must be drawn to some striking 
matters. Though the number of sütras (555) in the Brahmasütra is only 
about one-fifth of the total number of sütras in the Purvamimamsasutra, 
the number of references to the individual views of predecessors in the 
Brahmasütra is comparatively far larger (32 times) than individual refer- 
ences in the other sūtra work (only 27 times). Further, it may be noted 
that the Brahmasütra mentions the views of Jaimini by name eleven 
times, and the views of Badarayana nine times. On the other hand, the 
PMS mentions the views of Jaimini and of Badarayana only five times in 
each case. The question therefore arises whether the authors ef the two 
sutras were contemporaries and if they were not so, what the relation 
between the two was. Scholars are generally agreed that they were not 


on Bhavadasa, Dr. Umesha MISHRA’S Appendix to M. M. Jma’s ‘ Mimamsa in its 
Sources? pp. 6-l7 (3942) . 

2, tadaha vrttikürah / vrttāt karmadhigamad anantaram | brahmavividigeti / 
vaksyati ca/ karmabrahmamimürnsayor aikasüstryam samhitam etaccharirakam 
jaiminiyena godasalakgamemeti / Sribhdsya, p. 2. (Bom.S.S.). 

3. ye pürvottaramimümse te vyakhyayatisangrahat / 

krpülur madhavücüryo vedartham vaktum udyatah // 
Intro. verse 4 to Rgvedabhisya (Poona ed.) Some Mss. read ' Sayandcaryo’ for 
‘Madhavacaryo’. 
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contemporaries. There is a tradition of some antiquity in the Süma- 
vidhanabrahmana,* according to which Jaimini was a pupil of Parasarya 
Vyasa and between Jaimini and Badarayana intervened three generations 
of pupils one after another. The Mahabharata? in the Adi, Sabha and 
Santi parvans narrates that Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Vaisampayana, and 
Suka (son of Vyasa) were the five pupils of Vyasa, whom he taught the 
Vedas and the Mahabharata ; the Puranas frequently declare that Vyasa 
Parasarya, called Krsna-Dvaipàyana, arranged the one entire Veda into 
four branches viz. Rgveda, Yajurveda, Sdmaveda and Atharvaveda and 
taught them respectively to Paila, Vai$ampáàyana, Jaimini and Sumantu. 
Vide Vayu 60..-6, Brahmünda II. 34.-I6 (both almost in the same 
words), Visnu III. 4.॥0-0, Kürma I. 5l.48 and 52.48, Padma V. l.43; Visnu 
Il. 4.5, Bhagavata I. 4.4-25 and XII. 6.69-80 and Naradiya I. .8 identify 
him with Narayana; Vayu. 60.0 states that he was amsa of Visnu and 
was called ParaSarya and Dvaipayana. Adiparva 60.2, 5 and 05.4 ex 
plain why he was called Vyasa and Krsna. The above passages from 
several works establish that several centuries before the Christian era 
Jaimini’s was an honoured name connected with the Samaveda. 


Several scholars have mentioned or examined the references to the 
views of Jaimini and Badarayana in the PMS and the Br. S. Prof. K. A. 


4. soyam prüjüpatyo vidhis tam imam prajapatir brhaspataye brhaspatir- 
nüradáya nürado visvaksendya, vigvakseno vydsdya pürüsaryüya, vydsah parasaryo 
jaiminaye jaiminih pauspindydya pauspindyah  pürü$aryáyamüya parasarydyano 
badardyandya büdarüyamas tàndis$atyüyünibhyüm? / Sdmavidhanabrah. (at end). 
The Nydyaratnakara on Slokavd. (Pratijfidsiitra verse 23) sets out the guru- 
pararhpard of PMS as Brahma —Prajapati — Indra — Aditya — Vasigtha — Para- 
gara — Krsnadvaipayana — Jaimini The com. Yuktisnehaprapurant (Chou- 
khamba SS) p. 8 gives two similar gurukramas slightly differing from the 
S$ümavidhüna? and from one another. The gurukrama up to Vasistha is legendary 
and practically worthless. 

5. Bako dalbhyah sthilasirah krsnadvaipayanah sukah / 

sumantur jaiminih pailo vydsasisyds tatha vayam // 
Sabhüparva 4.il ( — Cr. ed. 4.9). 
Vedün adhyüpayümüsa vydsah sisydn mahatapah / 
sumantum ca mahübhagam vai$ampüyanam eva ca / 
jaiminim ca mahaprajnam pailam capi tapasvinam / 
Süntiparva 328.26-27 ( — Cr. ed. 34.23-24). 
vayam and aham are words of Vaigarnpayana. It may be noted that in the 
daily tarpana the four pupils, Sumantu etc. are mentioned in the 4860. gr. s. 
Vide H. of Dh. II, p. 69. Kerra in his ‘Karmamimamsa@’ (p. 7) draws the plausible 
conclusion that the Mimirsasutra does not date after 200 av. but that it is 
probably not much earlier, since otherwise it would have been natural to find in 
the Mahabharata some reference to it and to its author. This is a fine example of 
the way in which Western scholars of Sanskrit argue from mere silence to positive 
conclusions. The Mahabharata was not intended to be a history of Sanskrit Lite- 
rature and, besides, Jaimini is several times mentioned by the Mahabharata as a 
pupil of Vyasa. 
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Nilakanta SASTRI contributed an interesting and valuable paper on this 
subject to the Indian Antiquary® vol. 50 pp. 407-74 and arrived at the 
somewhat startling conclusion that there were three Jaiminis as authors 
and two Badarayanas. Dr. T. R. CHINTAMANI (on p. 740 the supplement 
to the JOR Madras, Vol. XI), agrees with Prof. Nilkanta SASTRI that the 
Jaimini of PMS VI. 3. (according to Sabarabhdsya in B.I. edition) and of 
VI. 3.4 is different from the Jaimini mentioned in other places in PMS. 
It is necessary to make an independent examination of the views of 
Jaimini mentioned in the PMS and Br. S. In the PMS the views of Jaimini 
are expressly set out only five times, viz. in IIT. .4, VI. 3.4, VIII. 3.7, IX. 2.39 
and XII. l.7. A sutra’ is required to be concise and yet definite (free from 
doubt or confusion) and to contain substantial matter and to have a wide 
application and it should be without unnecessary words and should be fault- 
less. Commonsense requires that the PMS must be deemed to refer in 
the above five places to only one person called Jaimini. If two different 
Jaiminis were intended to be meant in the references to Jaimini by the 
extant PMS, one expects that some warning or clear indication to that 
effect would have been afforded by the author of the extant PMS itself. 
Prof. Nilakanta SASTRI admits that in four out of the five cases 
Jaimini's views are the siddhanta view and that the Jaimini whose views 
are cited in those four cases is one and the same. But he argues that the 
Jaimini in VI. 3.4 is different from the Jaimini whose views are the 
siddhanta in the other four cases. Two of these four cases are rather remark- 
able in that both (IX. 2.39 and XII. .7)5 are single sūtra adhikaranas (ac- 
cording to Sabara and others) and the pürvapaksa has to be supplied by 
the commentators. In III. ॥.4 Jaimini's view is the siddhanta view and is 
opposed to the view of Bàdari?, who holds that only the three viz. sub- 
stance, quality (such as the redness in a cow to be offered as price for 
purchasing soma plant) and samskaras (acts that make a thing fit for 
some ritual purpose, such as pounding of rice grains with mortar and 
pestle) are to be called $esa, while Jaimini holds that yagas also are in- 
cluded under $esa (as subservient to the fruit ‘svarga’ or any ether). In 


6. I regret to state that I have to differ from him in several of his conclusions 
on p. 72, that he is wrong in what he says about Badarayana’s view in Br. S. I. १.5 
and he has not considered much other material relating to Jaimini and Badarayana. 


7. alpüksaram asandigdham saravadvisvatomukham / 
astobham anavadyam ca stitram sutravido viduh // 
Vayupurana 69.42, Brahmanda 0.33.58. 


8. adhikam ca vivarnam ca jaiminih stobhasabdatvat / PMS IX. 2.39; 
jaimineh paratantrapatteh svatantrapratigedhah syat / RILL.". 
9. dravyagunasamskaresu bddarih /karmdny api jaiminih phalarthatvat / 
PMSI. ].3-4 
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VILO. 3.7 Jaimini’s is the siddhanta view as opposed to Badari’s, which is 
the pürvapaksa view. IX. 2.39 is a single sūtra containing the siddhanta 
view defining what is meant by stobha. The sūtra XII. .7 is a single 
sūtra stating Jaimini’s view as siddhanta that in pasupurodasa the two 
üjyabhügas must be offered. Thus in the four sutras in which Jaimini's 
views are accepted as siddhünta two are single sūtra adhikaranas and in 
two his views are opposed to Badari’s. 


The adhikarana VI. 3.i-7 is concerned with the question! whether a 
person has adhikdra for performing obligatory rites like Agnihotra 
(ordained by “ydvajjivam-agnihotram juhoti") or Dar$apürnamasa when 
he is able to perform only some of the angas and not all the agas (sub- 
sidiary acts). The first sütra states the prima facie view that he alone is 
entitled to engage in such obligatory rites as Agnihotra who is able to 
perform all subsidiary acts in their entirety. 


If this pürvapaksa was the view of Jaimini, his name should have 
been mentioned here in the sūtra itself (and not in sūtra 4). But in 
Sabara's bhásya on the first sūtra the words ‘jaiminir-manyate sma > are 
added at the end of the bhésya (as in B. I. edition and in Ananddsrama 
edition which notes that some mss. do not contain those words). The 
ond sūtra states the siddhanta view that, since the purpose is effected by 
the performance of the principal rite, a person should perform the obliga- 
tory rite even if he can carry out only a part of the subsidiary acts, the 
latter kind of acts being.meant for the principal rite and being merely 
secondary to it. The third sütra emphasizes the siddhanta view by stating 
that non-performance of the principal obligatory rite is declared by Sruti 


[0. sarvasaktau pravrttih syāt tathabhütopadesat / 
api vapyekadese syat pradhéne hy arthanivrttir gunamatram itarattadarthatvat / 
tadakarmani ca dosas tasmüt tato ०८४०३०७ syat pradhanenübhisambandhat / 
. karmübhedam tu jaiminih prayogavacanaikatvatsarvesam upadesah sydd iti/ 
arthgsya vyapavargitvüd ekasyüpi prayoge syad yathà kratvantaresu/ vidhya- 
paradhe ca dargandt samapteh / priyascittavidhandic ca / PMS. VI. 3.-. 
On the Sth sutra Sabara explains vyapavrktam angebhyah pradhanam / .... 
yac cignihotrarh tad tha codyate kartavyataya yau ca dar$apürnamüsau / tasma- 
dvigunamapi kartavyamevagnihotram darsapurnamdsau ca / — yathükratvantaregu 
prakrti-vikrtisu parasya dharmah  parasya na bhavanti evam na kadmasamyuk- 
tasya dharma nityasya bhavitum arhanti’/ Dr. RAGHAVAN kindly informs me 
that the Adhvaramimamsd-kutihalavrtti of Vasudeva-diksita (Ms. in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Mss. Library) reads ‘karmabhedam’ for ‘karmabhedam’ in sutra 
4 and ‘arthavyapavargitvdt’ in sūtra 5. For the meaning of upadesa in VI.3.4 
compare I.].5 “autpattikas tu $abdasyarthena sambandhas tasya jfiüánam upadesah” 
etc. It may be stated that in a complete and well-written Ms of Sabarabhasya 
in the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Library (ZZA I8, p. 37 of Prof. VELANKAN's Cat.) 
the words ‘jaiminir manyate sma’ at end of bhagya on VI.3.] are omitted. 
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to lead to an undesirable result and a special result is associated with the 
principal rite. Then comes the 4th sütra in which Jaimini’s name appears. 
That sutra should be interpreted as follows: whether one performs the 
principal rite carrying out all subsidiary acts or only a few such acts, 
there is no difference in the rite (it is the Agnihotra or Dar$apürnamaàsa 
all the same), the Sruti text enjoining the performance of Dar$apürna- 
masa or Agnihotra is only one, in order that all subsidiary acts may be 
performed. The idea is that if it were meant that a person should have 
adhikara for Agnihotra only if throughout his life he should carry out 
all subsidiary acts in their entirety no one would undertake such nitya 
rites as Agnihotra. There is no doubt that sütras 5-7 support the 
siddhanta view contained in the 2nd and 3rd sütras. If the 4th sūtra was 
one of pürvapaksa, then in the 5th sutra one expects some such words as 
‘api va’ as in sūtra 2. Sabara’s bhasya on sūtra 4 is very brief (as set 
out below). But as far as it goes it supports the interpretation given 
above, viz. that the Vedic text laying down the performance is one. It 
may be noted that in the bhdsya on sutras 2 and 3 there are no words 
corresponding to ‘yaduktam nasti bheda . . . pradhananiti’ in bhasya on 
VI. 3.44, Therefore, sūtra 4 is not the purvapaksa replying to the 
siddhanta in sutras 2 and 3. It appears that the author of the present 
PMS had a work of Jaimini before him, which probably conveyed that 
the Sruti text (upadesa) is only one and enjoins the performance of all 
angas but also said that whether a few subsidiary acts are performed or 
all of them are performed there is no difference in the principal rite 
(karmübheda). The Tup-tika unfortunately does not separately comment 
on each of the sütras, but it omits in its explanation the name of Jaimini 
and conveys no hint that the 4th sūtra contains the pürvapakga. Its con- 
cluding! sentences appear to support the explanation of the 4th sütra 
advanced above. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri’s reasons for holding that the 
Jaimini in VI. 3.4 is different from the Jaimini in four other places are 
three: (I) PMS VI. 3. is the pürvapaksa and Sabara’s bhdsya thereon 
ends with the words ‘so thinks (said) Jaimini’, though Jaimini’s name 
does not occur in the sūtra itself. (II) VI. 3.4 re-iterate the vieweof VI. 3.! 
and expressly names Jaimini (that VI. 3.4 is capable of another meaning 
altogether has been shown above at length); (III) that Sabara in his 
bhüsya on VI. 3.4 mentions Jaimini without the addition of any qualify- 


ll. yaduktam nasti bheda imany angüàni imani pradhananiti / 
prayogavacanaikatvad iti jaiminir dha sma / 
sarvesüm wupadesakah paurnamüsyam paurnamüsyü yajeta, amavasyaya- 
mamavasyayd yajeteti / Sabara on VI.3-4. 
2. tasmadyatra yatra vidhayakastatra tatra karanata/ nityepyasau vidyate / 
vyapadesa$ca (upadesasca?) kartavyatvadavasyakartavyatvat/ evar ca 
süngam ydvajjivam na íaknoti kaácidapi kartumiti krtvà yavacchaknuyadi- 
tyupanibadhyate/ Tup - tika 


m- 
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ing word like ‘dcarya’ which he applies to Jaimini in other cases. This 
third reason is of very doubtful value. In IX. 2.39 the word Jaimini 
occurs in the sūtra, but in the bhasya the word Jaimini is not repeated 
and therefore no qualification like ‘acarya’ is prefixed there. Besides, 
the non-application of a qualifying word in one out of four references in 
Sabara's bhásya is too slender a ground to support the conclusion that the 
Jaimini named in VI. 3.4 is different from the Jaimini mentioned four 
times in the PMS. Moreover, the usages of dcdryas about the employ- - 
ment of qualifying words like ‘acarya’ or ‘ bhagavat’ are not uniform. 
Sabara himself speaks of Jaimini without the epithet on I. l.5 (p. 52) 
‘ata upapannam jaimini-vacanam—akrtih $abdartha iti’. Kumaérila’ does 
not in some cases apply the epithet ‘dcarya’ or ‘ bhagavan’ to Jaimini and 
in one place charges Jaimini with composing süfras containing not much 
substancel*. 


In the Brahmasütra the eleven sutras in which Jaimini is named are 
Br. S. I. 228, I. 2.3,, I. 3.3], I. 4.8, IO. 2.40, III. 42, IM. 4.8, III. 4.40, 
IV. 3..2, IV. 4.5, IV. 4.l. Although Jaimini propounds many propositions 
in these sitras not acceptable to the author of Br. S. or to Sankaracarya, 
the latter employs the qualification *ácürya? in all except on III. 4.40, 
where he does not employ the honorific epithet * àcárya* both for Jaimini 
and Bidargyana. No one has argued that, because the word ‘dcarya’ 
is not used in qualifying Badardyana mentioned in the bhàsya on Br S 
III. 440, the Badarayana mentioned in the bhdsya on Br. S. II. 4.40 is 
different from the Badarayana mentioned in the several sütras of Br. 5 


What is maintained here is that PMS stitra VI. 3.4 does not contain 
the pirvapaksa view, that the author of the PMS mentions another 
Jaimini’s view on nitya rites probably in the latter’s own words, that PMS 


3. vaksyati hi ‘ puruşaś ca karmarthatvat’ iti jaiminih on PMS. IIL.I., p. 648 ; 
on PMS. _ गा..46 atrübhidhiyate vedavydkhydnapravrttasya jaimineh kah 
prasango taukikavakyalaksanabhidhane / Tantravd. p. 443 


4. santi ca jaiminer evam-prakürümy anatyanta-sdrabhutant sutrümi / Tantrava 
p. 895 after.III. 4.9; Sabara himself on PMS. ४. 2.8 speaks of Atreya without any 
qualifying epithet, but on PMS vi. .26 calls him ‘mun? 


I5. Brahmasütra III. 4.40 is: tadbhutasya tu  natadbhüvo jaiminer api niyama- 
tadrupabhdvebhyah. On this the bhagya is 'jaiminer apity apisabdena jaiminibadará- 
yanayor atra sampratipattim $dsti pratipattidardhydaya’. This indicates that, according 
to Sankaracarya, Badarayana is the author of Br.S. UL 4.40 (in which 
Badarayana is not named at all) and therefore of the whole of the Brahmasutra. 
It may be noted that Sankaracarya names both these great sages in his bhagya on 
Br. S. IV. l"7 and affixes the word ‘dcadrya’ to both Jamini and Badarayana 
*tathájatiyakasya kümyasya karmano vidyàm praty anupakdrakatve sampratipattir 
ubhayor api jaiminibadarayanayor adcaryayoh 


» te 
* 
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does not think that Jaimini in VI. 3.4 held a different view from its own 
and that so far as the extant PMS is concerned there are only two 
Jaiminis (viz. the reputed author of the present PMS and another Jaimini 
whose views are mentioned five times). If it were argued that there is 
only one Jaimini (and not two), a serious difficulty arises. Why should 
the author refer to his own views by name in his own work? The usual 
explanation given by commentators when Panini names his predecessors 
is that it is to show reverence as in ' kaà$yapagrahanam pujartham’ (in 
Mahabhasya on Pan. I. 2.25) and by Sabara in several places and by 
Vi$varupa. This explanation! would be of no avail here, since the author 
cannot be said to show respect to himself. Another explanation that it is 
the practice of ancient authors to speak about themselves in the third 
person will not do. No explanation has been offered by any commentator 
why in five cases only out of about 2700 sutras Jaimini’s name is men- 
tioned if he was the author of the extant PMS. Therefore, one is com- 
pelled to hold that, if Jaiminiis the author of the extent PMS, there 
was a predecessor and namesake of his called Jaimini who had expressed 
his views in a work. * 


4 oa à as MAL 5 


The eleven sütras in the Br. S. in which Jaimini's views are set out 
must now be briefly considered. (L and 2) Br. S. I. 2.28 and 3 (Saksad apy 
avirodham jaiminih and ‘ sampatter iti Jaiminih ’) refer to the interpretation 
of ‘ vaiévànara in the‘ vai$vdnaropüsanü? of Chan. Up. V. 8.i-2 ; (3) Br. 5. 
I. 3.3] concerns the view of Jaimini (differing from Badarayana) that gods 
have no adhikára for ‘madhuvidyd’ of Ch. Up. III. Ll; (4) Br. S. I. 4.8 
refers to Jaimini's view as regards a passage in the Kausittaki-brahmano- 
panigad (4. 8-09) ; (5) Br. S. III. 2.40 states that according to Jaimini, 
dharma confers the fruits or rewards of religious acts (and not I$vara as 
Br. S. II. 2.38 and Badaradyana in III. 2.4 hold) ; (6) Br. S. UI. 4.2 ex- 
presses Jaimini's view that such passages as Tat. Up. II. .3. (brahmavid- 
üpnoti param) and Br. Up. IV. 5. 5 are merely arthavádas, while the Br. S. 
is opposed to. this; (7) Br. S. III. 4.87 contains Jaimini’s view that the 
Veda does not prescribe the order of sarhnydsa but makes only a passing 
reference to it, while the author of Br. S. holds that there is a vidhi and 


l6. ‘bddardyanagrahanam bddardyanasyedam matam kirtyate badarayanamh 
püjayitum natmiyam matam paryudasitum/ Sabara on PMS. L..5 9.9; badarayana- 
grahanam kirtyartham, natkiyamatartham / Sabara on XI..65; ‘kintu bhagava- 
taiva (yajfiavalkyena) parokgikrtyütmà nirdisyate svaprasamsanisedhat / yadi 
hi *müm yogisvaramn’, ‘aham yogtsvara’ iti brūyāt taddtmastutir dpadyeta / 
Visvartipa on Yj. 7.2. 

I7. Brahmasütra II.4.l-7 form an extensive adhikarana in which Badarayana 
is named twice (IIL4. and 8) and though the siddhanta view is the one assigned 
to Badarayana, nine more sütras are added rebutting the arguments of the prima 
facie view. l 
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Badarayana says simply that other üs$ramas must be resorted to. 
(8) Jaimini’s view in Br.S. III. 4. 40 is that, having once entered upon 
samnydsa one cannot give it up and revert to another asrama (here Br. S. 
agrees) ; (9) Br.S. ॥४.3.॥2 puts forward Jaimini's view that in Ch. Up. 
IV. 5.6 (sa enān brahma gamayati) it is the highest Brahma that is meant 
(Badari in IV. 3.7 and Br. S. IV. 3.8-ll being opposed to this view); 
(I0) According to Br. S. IV. 45 Jaimini held that the individual soul attains 
brahmarüpa ; Badarayana (in IV. 4.7) held that there was no real conflict 
between Jaimini's and Audulomi's opinions; (() Br.S. cites Jaimini's 
view (in IV.4.il) that the released soul may have a body as opposed to 
Badari’s opinion (in 7५.4.0), while Badarayana states that both views 
are supported by Upanisad passages. 


Out of these eleven passages from Br. S., as regards six, viz. I. 2.28 and 
3l, I. 4.8, IV.3.2, IV. 4.5, IV.4.]! it is clear that there is" no adhikarama 
or sūtra in the PMS which can be shown to correspond with the views 
attributed to Jaimini in Br. S., while III. 2.40, III. 4.2, II.4.8 attribute 
views to Jaimini which are well-known doctrines in the PMS. "Therefore, 
it appears that the Jaimini who expressed views on purely Vedantic topics 
had composed a work on Vedanta. 


Consideration has to be given to the nine sütras of the Br. S. in which 
Badarayana is named. They are: Br. S. I. 3.26 and 33 (Bàdarayana being 
twice named in the same adhikarana as opposed to Jaimini)), III. 4. and 
8 (Badarayana being mentioned twice in the same adhikarana as opposed 
to Jaimini), IUL2.4I  (Badarayana opposed to  Jaimini)!?, IIL4.9 
(Badarayana opposed to Jaimini), IV. ३.8 (Badarayana alone named), 
IV.4.7 (Badarayana holds that there is no real conflict between the views 
of Jaimini and Audulomi), 7ए.4.2 (Badarayana holds that both Jaimini 
and Badari are supported by Upanisad passages.) 


It may be noted that in most of these cases Bàdarayana's views are 
generally opposed to Jaimini's. Prof. Nilakanta SASTRI thinks that all the 
views menfioned as Badarayana’s are the views of the author of the Br. S. 
who employs the third person for himself as ancient authors often do (vide 
IA vol.50atp.l69). This does not afford a satisfactory explanation of the 


i8 It may be noted that in IIL2.38 the siddhdnta is first mentioned that it is 
I$vara that confers the fruits of actions, that then in IIL2.40 Jaimini's view is 
mentioned that dharma (or aptirva) confers the fruit, and then follows the sütra 
[[.2.47 ‘ purvam tu Badardyano hetuvyapadesat’; the word *pürvam' refers to the 
word ‘atak’ in ‘phalam-ataupapatteh’. This suggests that the sütraküra 
first put forward his view, then mentioned Jaimini’s view and followed up by 
citing Badar&yapa's view, which is the same as in गा.2.838, the difference being that 
the sttrakara relied on *'upapatti'! for his view while Badarfyana relied on 
‘ hetuvyapade$a' (in sruti and smrti). This adhikarana goes a long way in indi- 
cating that the Badarayana mentioned here is different from the Ssttrakara. 
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question why it was necessary to invoke Badarayana’s name in nine cases 
only for buttressing up the positions of the author (Badarayana being 
regarded as the author of the Br. S. which has 555 sutras). If the author 
of the Br. S. and Bádarayana named nine times are identical, the name of 
Badarayana should ordinarily appear at the end of an adhikarana and not 
in the middle. In several cases where Badarayana is named, the extant 
Br. S. gives further explanations and additions. For example, after quot- 
ing Badarayana’s view that all dsramas including samnydsa should be re- 
sorted to, the current Br. S. adds ‘ vidhir va dhàranavat? (Br. S. III. 4.20) 
which means that 'it is a vidhi (exhortation) like the holding of a fuel 
stick above ००४, Again, after quoting Badarayana's view (on Ch. Up. VIL. 
2.l-5) that it is like Dvadasaha (which is/both a sattra and also ahina) two 
sütrüs are added in current Br. S. IV.4.3-I4. Therefore, it is far more 
satisfactory to hold that the present Br. S. had before it a sūtra work of 
Badaràyana on Vedanta. 


Lastly, we have to consider the five citations of Badarayana’s views 
in the PMS: (ए) In PMS L.L.5 the author claims that he and Badarayana 
are at one on the question of the eternality and infallibility of the Veda; 
(2) In PMS V. 2.7-20 there is a discussion on * nakgatregti'. In the model 
sacrifice there are certain homas called Naristhahomas; the question is 
whether, when in the modifications of the model sacrifice certain subordi- 
nate homas called Upahomas are prescribed, the Naristhahomas precede 
or follow the Upahomas. The siddhanta is that Naristhahomas precede, 
Atreya holding the opposite view and Badarayana supporting the 
siddhinta; (3) In PMS VI.l.8 Badarayana’s view that not only a man 
but a woman also is entitled to take part in kratu (Vedic sacrifice) is the 
siddhünta; (4) PMS X.8.35-46 is an extensive adhikarana in which the 
question is whether the texts prescribing Agneya and  Aindragna 
purodáías in Dar$apürnamàsa for a sacrificer who has not performed 
Somayàga constitute a vidhi (of the two) or are only an anuvada, 


79, The Tantravürtika notes after the nivitadhikarana (7.4.0-9) that Sabara 
dropped six sütras (p. 895 of the Ananddsrama ed.) and it explains those sutras, 
the last (6th) being 'vidhirvüà dhdrane apurvatvdt’ which interprets the Vedic 
passage ‘he should follow holding a fuel stick underneath (the ladle), for the 
priest holds it above in ‘the rites for gods.’ Although here the present form is 
used and although the word ‘hi’ (which expresses a reason) occurs (and so it may 
be argued that this sentence is only an anuvdda), the conclusion established is 
that this sentence lays down a vidhi viz. that in a homa pitrs a fuel stick for 
should be held underneath the handle of the ladle, while in rites for gods the fuel 
stick should be held above the ladle (ie. there is a vidhi for holding the fuel stick 
above the handle of the ladle in rites for the gods). In his bhàágya on Br. S. IIT.4.20 
Sankaracarya quotes the PMS ‘ vidhis tu dharane ’ptirvatvat’ (which is on p. 897 of 
Tantrav&). As the Bhattacintimani (on Bhüttadipikà) says 'dr$yate hi vidhir 
nityavad anuvddena kalpitah upari hi devebhyo dhārayati iti’ (pp. 84-85 of MLJ 
edn., l934). 
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Badarayana's view being that it is a vidhi (in X.8.44) and the siddhanta 
being that it is an anuvdda (in PMS X.8.45) ; (5) PMS XI. I.54-67 consti- 
tute a lengthy adhikarana and the discussion concerns the question 
whether Aghara and other angas are to be repeated with each of the 
three principal matters in Dar$a-Paurnamàsa (such as Agneya and others) 
or are to be performed only once (XIL.65 is Bádaràyana's view). 


With regard to these five cases on which Bàdaràyana is cited in the 
PMS, three matters emerge, viz. the author of the PMS agrees with 
Badarayana’s views in all except in X.8.44 (on which the two differ), 
that the view attributed to Badarayana in PMS I.l.5 corresponds with 
the view of the Br. S. (I. 3.28-29) and that four views out of five attributed 
to Badarayana refer to purely sacrifical matters to which nothing corres- 
ponds in Br. S. It follows that the author of the present PMS had before 
him some work of Badaràyana in which Pirvamimémsd topics were dealt 
with, and that if Badardyana be the author of the present Br. S., he had 
composed a work on Pürvamimàmsü or that there was another Badarayana 
who wrote on Pirvamimamsa. 


Another argument may be advanced that works by Jaimini and 
Badarayana did not exist before the existing PMS and Br.S. were com- 
posed, that the references to those two are made to views current in their 
schools. But this hypothesis does not appear to be likely. The extant 
PMS and Br. S. are meant for all men throughout Aryavarta and it is not 
likely that the oral traditions of two schools were held to be known to 
all and sundry. 


Then the question of the authorship of the Brahmasütras has to be 
tackled. It has been seen (note 5 above) that, from Sankaràcàrya's 
remarks on Br.S. IIL.4.40, it appears that he regarded Badarayana as the 
author of the Brahmasütra. The remarks? of Sankaracarya in introducing 
the last sutra in Br. S. make it perfectly clear that he regarded Badarayana 
as the autbor of the present Brahmasütra. Similarly, Bhàskara?' begins 
his commentary on Brahmasütra with an obeisance to Badarayana as its 
author. The great Vacaspatimisra who wrote Bhamati, the famous and 
erudite commentary on Sankaracarya’s bhdsya and one of whose works, 
the Nydyasiicinibandha was composed in 84] a.D. (or 976 A.D. according 
as Vikrama or Saka era is accepted) holds Vedavyàsa to be the author of 


20. nanv evar sati sdtisayavativad antavattvam aisvaryasya syát tata$ caisüm- 
avrttth prasajyetetyata uttaram bhagavdn bddardyana dcdryah pathati 
— andvurttih Sabddt / Sankarabhàgya on Br. S. IV.4.22. 
2l. janmabandhavinivrttikaranam brahmasutramidam udbabhau yatah / 
Srotrcittakamalaikabhaskaram bddardyanam Tsim namümi tam / 
Br. S. p. 4 (Bhaskara). 


® 
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the Brahmasütra??. But so far as Sankaracarya himself is concerned it is 
clear that he distinguishes between Bàádarayana and Vedavyasa. For 
example, on Br.S. L3.29 he quotes a verse of Vedavyàsa from Süntiparva 
in support of the proposition stated in the Br.S. that the Veda is eternal. 
Similarly, on Br.S. IL3.47, in support of the proposition that, though the 
individual soul is an amsa of the supreme self, the latter is not at all 
affected by the sufferings of the individual soul, Sankaracarya quotes two 
verses of Vedavyàsa from the Sdntiparva. This makes it clear that, if the 
author of the Brahmasütra was, in the opinion of Sankaracarya, identical 
with Vedavyàsa, author of the Mahabharata, he would not have cited the 
Mahabharata as an independent smrti source supporting the Brahmasitra 
or would have at least employed some such language as ‘this very author 
has said etc’ Yamunamuni%4, the preceptor of the preceptor of Sri- 
Rāmänujācārya, ascribes the Brahmasütra to Badaraéyana. Ramanuja- 
cürya himself creates confusion. In the Introductory verse 2 of his 
$ribhüsya he speaks’ of the Brahmasütra as the nectarine words of 
Parasarya raised from the midst of the ocean of milk milked from the 
Upanisads. But in the bhágya on Br. S. I.2.42 Raàmànuja?? states that the 


22. Brahmasütrakrte tasmai vedavyüsaya vedhase / 
jfüünasaktyavatürüya namo bhagavato hareh // 
Bhümati, 5th Introductory verse. 


23. ata eva ca nityatvam / Br. S. I.3.29 ; Sankarabhagya “nedavydsascaivameva 
smarati / yugante ntarhitin vedan setihdsan maharsayah / lebhire tapasa purva- 
manujfütüh svayambhuva // iti" This is $üntiparva 20.09 (= Cr. ed. 208.]7) ; 
smaranti ca / Br. S. IL.3.47; bhasya “smaranti ca vydsddayo yathd jaivena 
duhkhena na paramütmü duhkhdyata iti / “tatra yah paramdtmd ... padma- 
patram ivàmbhasü // karmdtma tvaparo... rüfinà yujyate punah // iti" These 
two verses are Santiparva 352.4-6 (= Cr. ed. 339..4-5). 


24. Yady apibhagavata badardyanena idamarthünyeva  sütrümi pranitant 
vivrtüni ca tüni parimitagambhira-bhdsina bhdsyakrta, vistrtdni ca tani gambhtra- 
nydyasdgara-bhagind érivatsünkamisrenüpi, tathapi ücürya-Tanka-Bhartrprapafica- 
Bhartrmitra-Bhartrhari-Brahmadatta-Sankara- Srivatsünka-Bhüskarüdi-viracita-sità- 
sita-vividhanibandhana-sraddhavipralabdha -buddhayo na yathavadanyathda ca prati- 
padyante / p. 8 of Siddhitraya with English translation and notes by © RAMANUJA- 
CHARI and K. SRINIVASACHARIAR. 


25. Pdrdsarya-vacah-sudham upanisaddugdhabdhimadhyoddhrtam samsaragni- 
vidipanavyapagataprandtmasanjivanim / purvdcdrya-suraksitam bahumativya- 
ghatadurasthitam dnitam tu nijüksaraih sumanaso bhaumah pibantv anvaham //. 
2nd Intro. verse to Sribhdsya. 

26. tathé hi sitrakdrena vedantanyadyabhidhayini sutrapy abhidhaya vedopa- 
brmhandya ca bhadratasamhitam Satasahasrikam kurvatü moksadharme jüünakande- 
"bhihitam grhastho . . . devatüm kam yajeta sah // ityàrabhya mahatā prabandhena 
paficaratrasastraprakriydm pratipüdya . .. idah mahopanigadam caturv eda-saman- 
vitam» / paficardtrdnusabditam . . . ttt / bruvüno büdarüyano . . . katham evam 
vedántavedya-parabrahmabhütavüsudevopüsanürcanüdiprati püdanaparasya sdtvata- 
éastrasyüprümümyam brüyat / Sribhésya on Br. S. 0.2.42 (BSS). 
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sutrakàra first composed the Vedantasütras, that then, for explaining and 
supporting the Veda, he composed the Bhüratasamhitü in one hundred 
thousand verses, that in the moksadharma section (of the Santiparva) 
he expounded the Pancaràtra system beginning with chap. 334. (— Cr. 
ed. 32.), spoke of it as a great Upanisad in which Madhava is to be 
worshipped by the Satvata procedure, asks: how would Badarayana, 
having spoken about Paficartra system in those words, declare the un- 
authoritativeness of the Satvatasastra which is devoted to the worship 
and updsané of Vasudeva? This shows that he regarded Badarayana as 
the author of the Brahmasütra and of the Mahabharata containing in its 
moksadharma section the promulgation of the Pancaratra system. This 
confusion about identifying the authors of the Brahmasttra and the 
Mahabharata appears to have started about the 9th century A.D. and has 
continued since then. One example alone of a much later date will be 
cited here. Sayana?? in his bhdsya on Chandogyabrahmana ascribes the 
Br.S. to Bàdaràyana. But the PardSara-Madhaviya in some places 
ascribes the Br. S. to Badarayana (vol. I, part 4, pp. 52, 67, vol II, part 2, 
pp. 3 and 275), but in other places speaks of the Br.S. as Vyàsasütra (vol. 
I, part l, pp. 56 and [3). 


It is difficult to explain how Vedavyasa came to be identified with 
Badaraéyana, when Sankaracarya (not later than 800 A.D.) clearly dis- 
tinguished between the two. 


Some further matters would have to be gone into before any con- 
clusions are drawn. 


It should be remembered that Jaimini, Bàdaràyana and Badari are 
gotra names, but Vyasa is not, though Para$arya is one of the three 
pravaras of ParaSaras. The Ap. Srautasutra 24.8..0 (ed. by GARBE) and 
Pravaramanjart (ed. by CHENTSALRAO, Mysore, 900) p. 6 mention 
Badarayana as a subsection of Visnuvrddha - gotra, while p. 38 of the 
latter worR mentions Jaimini along with Yaska, Vadhüla, Mauna, Mauka 
and others as having the pravara ‘Bhargava - Vaitahavya - Savetaseti’ and 
pp. l08n and I78 cite Bàdari (or Vadari) as a subdivision of Parasara. 


27. asutrayat spastam etad bhagavan büdarayamah / 
vedhadinüm arthabhedad iti stitre ha cintyate // 
Samavedarthapraküía, Intro. (ed. by Prof. D. M. BHATTACHARYA, Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, 7958). 

28. atha vignuvrddhandm trydrseyah /  àngirasapaurukutsatrüsadasyaveti / 
trasadasyuvatpurukutsavadangirovaditi / esa  evüvikrtah Sathamarsana-bhadrana- 
madrana-badardyana® tundindm / Ap. $. sūtra 24.8.9-I0; atha pardsardnam 
trydrseyah / vasisthasdktyapadrasaryeti / pardsaravacchaktivadvasisthavaditi / 
AD. S. sutra 24.0.6. 
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Therefore, it was possible that several persons separated by an interval of 
a century or more could have borne the name Jaimini or Badarayana. 


We know from Panini that there were mendicant ascetics (bhikgus) 
who studied the Bhiksusütra of ParaSarya or the Bhiksusütra of Karmanda 
and were respectively designated 'Párááarimal and ‘Karmandinah’. 


A bhiksu represents in the Dharmasütras such as that of Gautama?’ 
the order of ‘sarnnydsa’, who was not to collect or store wealth and was to 
enter a village for alms. The Br. Up. (IIL.5. and IV.4.22) emphasizes that: 
those who seek to realize brahma give up all desires or longings such as 
for sons, wealth and the heavenly world and practise begging. No trace 
is left of the Bhiksusütra of Karmanda. It is possible to presume that the 
Bhiksusütra of Párà$arya must have treated of samnyasa, the.time for it, 
the rules of the order and the goal aimed at by members of the order and 
might have been in its subject matter somewhat like the Brahmasütra or 
one of its predecessors. Pànini's is probably the earliest reference to a 
sūtra on the stage of samnydsa. Panini’s date is not beyond dispute. But 
no modern scholar would place him later than 300 8.2. The present 
writer would place him even as early as 600 m.c. Therefore, the Bhiksu- 
sūtra of ParaSarya named by Panini would have to be placed at some 
time between 700 and 400 s.c. Further light is thrown by Vartika | on 
Panini IV.l.97 from which it follows that Vyasas ‘apatya’? was called 
Vaiyasakis!, that is Suka (according to the Mahabhasya). Suka is spoken of 
as Badarayani in the Bhagavatapurana (XIL5.8). The word Badarayana 
is formed from Badara which is one of about 76 words in the Nadadi - 
ganas? according to Panini. The son of Badara may be called Badari and 
Badarayana may be Badara’s grandson or a remoter male descendant. As 
Suka was known to be the son of Vyasa in the Mahabharata and before 
the Mahabhdsya and as he had come to be called Badarayani (which may 
mean the son of Bidarayana) at least before the Bhàgavatapurüna (the 


e 
29. pürüsaryasilalibhyám bhikgunatasutrayoh / karmanda-kr$ü$vad inih / Pa. 
TV.3.I0-ll; pdardsaryena proktam bhiksusutram adhiyate pārāśariņo bhikgavah, 
karmandena proktam bhikgusiitram adhiyate karmandino bhikgavah / Si. Kau. 


30. brahmacdri grhastho bhiksur vaikhdnasah / ... 
anicayo bhiksuh / bhiksdrth gramam iyat / 
Gautamadharmasütra II.2. 0, 23. 


3I. sudhütur akafi ca / Pa. IV.l.97; sudhátrvyasayoh / Vürtika ; saudhatakth / 
vaiydsakih éukah / Mahdbhagya. 

32. nadddibhyah phak / Pa. 7९४.१.99 ; nadasya gotrapatyam ndiddayanah 
Therefore badarasya (tanndmaka-purusasya) gotrüpatyam büdarüyanah ; ata in-Pa. 
IV.i.95 ; dakgasya apatyam dükgih (Vide Mahdbhasya on IV...95); so badarasya 
apatyam bddarih. Vide also Pa. IV..0l. हि 
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date of which is hotly disputed) it appears likely that people equated 
Vyasa and Badarayana and gradually came to be indifferent as to whether 
the Brahmasütra was to be ascribed to Badarayana or to Vyasa. 


Both ‘the PMS and Br.S. mention, besides Jaimini and Badarayana, 
a number of individual authors. Both mention Atreya (PMS IV.3.8, 
V.248, VI..26 and Br. S. IIL.4.44), Asmarathya (PMS VIL.5.6 and Br. 5. 
I. 2.29, I. 4.20), Karsnajini (PMS IV. 3.7, VI. 7.35 and Br. S. IO. .9), 
Badari (PMS IH. .38, VI. 2.27, VIII. 3.6, IX. 2.33 and Br. S. I. 2.30, ITI. 
i.iI, IV. 37, IV. 4.0). PMS names also Alekhana (VI. 5.7), 
AitiS$ayana (III. 2.44, III. 4.24, VI. .6), Kamukayana (XI. .58 and 63) and 
Lavukayana (VI. 7.37) that are not mentioned in Br. S. On the other 
hand, Br. S. names Audulomi (I. 4.2], III. 4.45, IV. 4.6) and Kasakrtsna 
(I 4.22) that are absent from PMS. Vyasa or ParaéSarya is not mentioned 
in both. The case of Badari requires careful consideration. The PMS 
mentions both Bàdarayana and Jaimini only five times each, while PMS 
and Br. S. both mention Badari four times each. In PMS DI. l.3 Badari 
differs as to what is denoted by the word ‘esa’; in PMS VI. .27 Badari 
propounds the remarkable view that even $üdras have adhikara for Agni- 
hotra and other Vedic rites, as against Atreya and the author of the PMS 
who hold that only the first three varnas have that right; in PMS VIII. 
3.6 Bàdari differs from Jaimini on a purely ritualistic matter ; in PMS IX. 
2.33 Bàdari's is the siddhanta view about certain Vedic verses being sung 
in a certain way. 


In Br. S. I. 2.30 Badari’s view on what is meant by the updsand of 
Vaisvanara in Ch. Up. V. 8.-2 and other passages is mentioned and the 
differing views of Asmarathya and Jaimini on the same are noticed; in 
Br. S. III. i.4, Badari’s opinion that the words ‘ramaniyacaranah’ and 
‘kaptiyacaranah’ in Ch. Up. V. 0.7 refer to good and evil deeds respective- 
ly differs slightly from the view of Karsnajini on the same ; in Br. S. IV. 3.7 
Bàdari's view on the words ‘sa ९१६१ brahma gamayati’ (Ch. Up. IV. 5.5) 
is opposed? to the view of Jaimini as stated in Br. S. IV. 3.2; in Br. S. 
IV. 40 Badari’s view that in the case of one that has realized brahma 
there are no senses and body in the stage of mokga is cited as opposed to 
Jaimini’s view that a released soul can have a body and senses as well. 


From the foregoing analysis of Badari’s views on matters within the 
scope of the PMS and also on matters of the interpretation of Upanisad 
passages, it follows that both the authors of the extant PMS and Br. 5, 
had before them a work of Badari dealing with topics of both systems. 


Alekhana and Á$marathya are the only two individual authors whose 
views are frequently quoted in the Ap. Sr. sütra. In fact both are quoted at 
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least I6 times and in most cases they differ from each other. The differ- 
ences are in the ritual of sacrifices. Their views relate to matters on some 
of which the PMS has its own say. For example, as regards the day of the 
diksa for Gavamayana, the Ap. Sr. S. quotes the views of A$marathya?? and 
Alekhana and the PMS also has an elaborate discussion on the same, but 
agrees with the view of À$marathya. It is likely that Atreya, A$marathya 
and Karsnajini also wrote works on both systems and Audulomi and 
Kasakrtsna on the Vedanta system. 


Bearing in mind that Badari most probably wrote a work on both 
Pürvamimàmsà and Vedanta and that others also might have done the 
same as stated immediately above, we must consider an important verse 
in the Bhagavad-gità, 43.4 which means ‘it (the real nature of kgetra 
and ksetrejfia) has been distinctly sung (ie. propounded) In many ways 
by sages in the different Vedas and also by the words of the Brahmasütra 
that are well-reasoned and definite’. Here commentators except Sankara- 
cárya understand by Brahmasütra the work now going by that name and 
propounding correct doctrines about Brahma. Commentators agree that 
the word ‘gitam’ must be understood in the second half of the verse. The 
writer of this paper feels that the word ‘rsibhil’ also must be understood 
in the second half. If ‘rsibhih’ is required in connection with ‘ chandobhih’ 
there is no reason why that word should not be construed with ° brahma- 
sütrípadaih? also’, Two instrumentals ‘rsibhih’ (agents) and ‘ chando- 
bhi’ (means) are employed in the first half of the verse; if we under- 
stand ‘rsibhih’ in the second half, we shall have a symmetrical arrange- 
ment. No one can deny that Badarayana, Badari, Atreya are rsis. Sabara 
refers to Atreya as ‘muni’ in PMS (VI. .26) . If the above reasoning be ac- 
cepted it would follow that the Gita had before it several sutra works on 
brahma composed by different sages. If the word ‘ Brahmasutra’ means only 
the extant Brahmasütra, an insoluble puzzle arises. The Gita mentions in 


33. gavümayanegu prajam bhitim bhumanam gacchanty abhi svasgam lokam 
jayanty esulokegu pratitigthanti / . . . samvatsardya diksigsyamand ekastakayam 
dikserann ity uktam / caturahe purastat paurpamdsyai dikgeran / Maghya ityd- 
émarathyah / caitrya ttydlekhanah / Ap. Sr. S. XXLI5.I and 4-6. The PMS 
(IV.5.30-37) upholds the māghī in ‘paurnamasyamaniyamo "visesdt / anantaryat tu 
caitri sydt / maght vdikdstakdsruteh /’ PMS. VI.5.30-32. 


34. Tsibhir bahudha gitam chandobhir vividhaih prthak / 
brahmasutrapadaigcaiva hetumadbhir viniscitath // 
Gita 3.4 


brahmasutrapadaiícaiva brahmanah sücaküni vakyani brahmasūtrāņi tath 
padyate gamyate jidyate brahma iti tint padanyucyante taireva ca ksetrakgetrajna- 
yathdtmyam gitamityanuvartate / Sünkarabhásya ; brahmasutrapadais caiva 
brahmapratipüdanasuütrükhyaih padaih $ariraka-sutraih / Rámànujabhàsya. : 
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that case the extant Brahmasütra but in many sütras of Br. S. smrti passages 
are relied upon which all commentators hold are meant to be verses from the 
Gita?" i.e. one would have to hold that the Gita names the Brahmasütra and 
Br. S. knew the Gita. Sankardcarya saw the difficulty and therefore constru- 
ed ' sūtra’ as meaning ‘ sticaka’. But that is a far-fetched explanation and is 
unacceptable. And other theories would have to be advanced viz. that the 
author of both is the same or that the Mahabharata and the Gita received 
additions from time to time and that when the final redaction of the 
Mahabharata (including the Gita) was made the verse (Gita l3.4) was 
inserted. 


We have also to consider the remarks of the Naiskarmyasiddhi® of 
SureSvaracarya (the most famous of the disciples of Sankaracarya) that 
Jaimini does not mean that all texts of the Veda relate to sacrificial rites 
and that if he really meant that to be the only proper doctrine, he would 
not have composed the ‘ Sdrirakasutra’ beginning with 'athato brahma- 
jijnasü' and ‘janmadyasya yatak’ and containing an investigation of the 
purport of all the Vedànta passages laying bare the nature of Brahma and 
supporting his words with profound reasoning ; but as a matter of fact 
he did compose such a Sdrirakasutra. This passage means that Jaimini 
composed a sūtra work relating to knowledge of brahma, which began 
with two sütras that are the same as the first two sütras of the extant 
Br. S. Col JAcos in his Introduction (p. 3) to the first edition of the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi states his view that the Naiskarmyasiddhi made 
‘Jaimini, the author of the Veddantadarsgana’. His view is not correct, 
since all that Sure$vara says amounts to this that Jaimini composed not 
only a work on the Karmamimamsa, but also a sūtra work called Sariraka- 
sutra on the doctrines relating to brahma, and that that work of Jaimini 
began with two sutras that were the same as the first two sutras of the 


35. On Br. S. L2.6 (smrtes ca) the only passages of Smrti quoted by San. are 
Gita 8.6l and 3.2 ; on Br. S. L3.23 (api ca smaryate) San. cites only Gita l5.6 and 
१9; on Br. S. IL3.45 the only Smrti passage quoted by San. is Gitd 5.7; on Br. S. 
IV.l.0 (smaranti ca) only Gītā 6.77 is quoted by San.; on Br. S. IV.2.2I (yoginah 
prati ca smaryate smürte caite) the only passages quoted by San. in elucidation 
are from the Gita (8.23-25). Ramanuja also quotes only Gita verses on Br. S. 
L2.6, and 7.3.23 (22 in Rāmānuja), IL.3.45 (44 in Ramanuja), IV.i.0, IV.2.2] (20 in 
Ramanuja) 

36. yato na jaiminerayam abhiprdyah—amndayah sarva eva kriyürtha iti / yadi 
hy ayam abhiprayo bhavisyad athdto brahmajijfidsd jammadyasya yatah—ityeva- 
madi brahmavastu-svarupamatrayadthatmya-prakdganaparam gambhiranyaya- 
sandrbdham sarvaveddntartha-mimamsanam | $Trimacchürirakam | nasutrayigyat / 
asuirayac-ca / tasmaj jaiminer evdyam abhiprayo yathaiva vidhivakyanam svartha- 
maitre pramanyamevamaikatmya-vakydinamapyanadhigatavastu -paricchedasadmyd-= 
diti / Naiskarmyasiddhi, pp. 54-55 (BSS. ed. 906). 
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present Br. S. but he does not say that the present Br. S., which his great 
teacher Sankaracarya held to be Badarayana’s, was the work of Jaimini. 
It has been seen above that the present Br. S. unmistakably shows by 
quoting eleven times the views of Jaimini on brahma and related matters 
that it had before it a work of Jaimini on Vedanta. Sure$vara might have 
had before him a sutra work of Jaimini on Vedanta, which has not yet 
been recovered. 


Dr. BELVALKAR postulates in Gopal Basu Mallik Lectures on ‘ Vedanta 
Philosophy’ (pp. 4-42) two propositions, viz. (l) that the Brahma- 
sutras were written separately for the Chandogya Upanisad, the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad and other Upanisads for each Vedic Sakha, and (2) 
that the Sartrakasiitra of Jaimini was bodily incorporated within and 
forms the main part of the contents of the present text of the Brahma- 
sütra. The author of this paper strongly protests against both these pro- 
positions. The present writer cannot go into these questions at length 
here but he cannot help remarking that these propositions are based on 
very little evidence, if any. If the Sūtra ‘janmadyasya yatah’ was a 
sūtra of Jaimini, who is connected with the Samaveda according to the 
traditions embodied in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, why is it that 
that sūtra is based according to all the bhisyakdras on a passage of the 
Taittiriya-Upanisad ? The Chandogya and Brhadáranyaka Upanigads are 
each nearly twice as long as all the other eight Upanisads (out of the ten 
principal Upanisads) and nearly five or six times longer than the Taitti- 
riya Upanisad. It is, therefore, that the two Upanisads, Chandogya and 
Brhadàranyaka, figure so largely in the present Brahmasütras. The 
second proposition of Dr. BELVALKAR is hardly more than a pure guess. 
No tangible evidence can be brought forward to establish that the main 
part of the extant Brahmasütra is taken bodily from Jaimini's Sariraka- 
sütra when the latter has not come down to these times and when no 
sütras therefrom (other than the two noted above) have been quoted any- 


where as Jaimini's Sarirakasütras. 
e 


Then the question of the occurrence of the words 'tad-uktam ४ 
eight times in the Br. S. has to be considered. San. holds that in Br. S. 
I.3.2], II. L.3, III. 3.8 the reference is to the sütras of Br. S. itself, that 
Br. S. 3.3.26, IIL3.33, IIL3.50, and  IIL442 (where the words 'tad- 
uktam? occur) refer to PMS X. 8.5, III. 3.8, XI. 4.0 and I. 3.8-9 respec- 
tively and that Br. S. III. 3.43 refers to the Sankarsa-kanda. The other 
bhüsyaküras differ from Sankarácarya in several places and among them- 
selves. Vallabhacarya, who had come to regard the Bhagavatapurana as 


37. Vide a brief note on “The problem of ‘taduktam sutras'" by Prof. P. M. 
Monr in IHQ Vol. 3, pp. 844-8520. 
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of equal authority with the Veda and even as superseding the latter, holds 
that Br. S. III. 3.33, III. 3.50 and III. 442 refer to the Bhagavatapurana. 
Br. S IIL3.44 and 4938 appear to echo the principles laid down in PMS 
OI. 3.4, When Br. S. I. 4.7 employs the words 'tad-vyakhyàtam San. 
and other bhasyakaras hold that these words refer to Br. S. I. l.3l. One 
feels that the words ' tad-uktam’ should ordinarily mean the same tbrough- 
out ie. they should be taken as referring to the PMS or to Br. 5. every- 
where. But no dcdrya is prepared to accept entirely one of these alterna- 
tives. It is noteworthy that the present PMS rarely employs the words 
' tad-uktam as in V. 3.999? where the reference is to PMS V. 2.9. The PMS. 
though it mentions Bàdarayana's views five times, does not appear to be 
much influenced by the Br. S. On the other hand, not only are some of 
the sütras of Br. S. containing the words ‘tad-uktam’ deemed to be 
references to the PMS, but Br. S. frequently employs words peculiar to 
the PMS such as ‘arthavada, prakarana, linga, vidhi, Sesa’ and purely 
PM illustrations such as in III. 3.26 (küsa-chandastutyupaganavat) , 
III. 3.33 (aupasadavat), IIL.4.20 (dhadranavat),IV.4.i2 (dvadasahavat). 


It may be said in a general way that the extant Br. S. leads one to 
presuppose the extant PMS, while there are hardly any signs for holding 
that PMS was influenced to any noticeable extent by present Br. S. 


The writer of this paper now wishes to draw together the several 
threads that have been spun so far about Jaimini, Badarayana, Vyasa, the 
PMS and the Br. S. and tries to present a tentative pattern of conclusions 
as follows :— 


(I) The Mahabharata and some of the Puranas state that Jaimini was 
one of the pupils of ParaSarya Vyasa. But these statements relate to the 
transmission of the Samaveda to Jaimini by Vyàsa and must be confined 
to that matter alone, following the maxim ‘ ydvad-vacanam vücanikam ’. 
There is à Jaiminiya Brahmana, a Jaiminiya Srautasutra and a Jaiminiya- 
grhyasütra. The tradition in the Mahabharata may be true so far as it 
goes and we have no evidence to show that it is wrong. There is no 
warrant, however, for extending this tradition to non-Vedic works and 
particularly to the authorship of the PMS and Br. S. Late medieval 


38. lingabhuyastvat tad dhi baltyas tad api / Brahmasutra III.3.44; Compare 
*érutilingavakgaprakaranasthánasamükhyàmüm samavadye pdradaurbalyam artha- 
viprakarsat? PMS. IIT. 3.4. 

39. ante va tad uktam / PMS. V. 3.9. This refers to PMS. V. 2.9 ante tu 
badardyanas tesam pradhàana-sabdatvat. In PMS IX 2.2 occur the words 
‘taduktadosam’ which refer to PMS VII. 2.3. 
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writers like Vallabhaciryai?, whose weakest points were lack of a correct 
knowledge of history and chronology and the obsession to glorify their 
favourite authors and works to the skies, extended the above epic tradi- 
tion to the relationship of the authors of the two sūtra works, PMS and 
Br. S. Besides, medieval writers and commentators did not pay sufficient 
attention to the fact that Jaimini, Badari and Badarayana are gotra names 
and not merely individual names. 


(2) From Panini’s reference to ‘ Bhiksusutras’ composed by Para- 
Sarya and Karmanda and Patafijali’s reference to the study of the 
Mimamsa of Kasakrtsni by women, it follows beyond doubt that sütra 
works on Vedanta and Mimamsa had been composed several centuries 
before the Christian era. KaSakrtsna is an a@carya referred to in Br. S. 
I. 4.22 on a Vedanta point and his view is the siddhanta in that adhikarana 
according to Sankara and Ramanuja. It is possible that the Mimamsa of 
Kasakrtsna mentioned by Patafijali dealt with both Parvamimaémsa and 
Vedanta. It has been argued above that good grounds exist for holding 
that Badari, Atreya, Asmarathya and Karsnajini wrote works on both 
systems. ` 


(3) From the examination of the views of Jaimini mentioned in 
Br. S. it appears that a Jaimini wrote on Vedanta also. This is further 
corroborated by the Naiskarmyasiddhi quoted above. There is no evi- 
dence to show that this Jaimini was a pupil of Bādarāyaņa or of Pārā- 
śarya. On the contrary, the words ' jatminer apt’ in Br. S. III. 4.40 convey 
great solicitude on the part of the author of the Br. 5. for Jaimini's sup- 
port. The author of the extant Br. S. shows special respect for Jaimini's 
views, since he quotes Jaimini more times than any other dcdrya and 
more times than even Badarayana. Therefore, it appears to be necessary 
to hold that there were two Jaiminis, one dealing with both Pürva- 
mimàmsà and Vedànta matters and the other the reputed author of the 
present PMS, who is different from the Jaimini mentioned by him five 
times. 


(4) The author of the present PMS refers to Bádarüyana's views five 
times, four of which are concerned with purely sacrificial matters and the 
extant Br. S. mentions Badarayana’s views nine times in connection with 


40. On ‘tat tu samanvayat (Br. S. L .4) Vallabhácàrya remarks ‘tathahi jaiminir- 
dharmajijfidsam eva pratijiaya tatpratipadakasya purvakdndasya samanvayam aha / 
avüntaravükyünüm prakdrasesatvdt / na ca sarvasmin vede dharma eva jijfia- 
syas tadgurunaiva vyasena brahmajijfidsdyah pratijiütatvat /^ The  Bhagyaprakàsa 
on Anubhügyasays: tegüm (mantrdrthavddddiném) avüntara-vükyanüm dharma- 
prakürabhüta-dravya- devatakarmastutyüdipraküsakatvena | dharmaéegatvat / : 
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Vedanta matters. In the present state of our knowledge a Badarayana 
appears to have composed a work dealing with both Purvamimamsa and 
Vedanta topics. That composite work has not yet been discovered and 
may not be discovered at all, since an eminent work on a subject tended 
to put earlier and less able works into oblivion. This Badarayana must be 
held to be different from the author of the present Br. S. for reasons already 
assigned above. 


(5) The author of the present Br. S. was a Badarayana as shown by 
Sankara and other early writers and commentators. But from about the 
9th century A.D. Badarayana the author of the present Br. S. came to be 
confounded with Pàràsarya Vyasa or Veda Vyasa. 


(6) So far as the present PMS and Br. S. are concerned there are 
only two Jaiminis and two Badaraéyanas as authors. 
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HOUSES AND HABITATIONS THROUGH THE AGES 
By 
H. D. SANKALIA 
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For a long time stretching over 2,50,000 years, man lived in the open, 
along banks of rivers abd lakes. Outside India, in Europe for instance, 
were periods when the cold was intense, there being ice all round, and 
man had to resort to caves and take shelter under overhanging rocks. 
In England, France, Italy, Germany and Czechoslovakia have been found 
caves, which bear undoubted evidence of man's habitation. So far no 
caves of such an early period have been discovered in India. There are 
however regions, like the limestone caves in the Kurnool District in the 
State of Andhra, Mirzapur, Banda District in the U.P. and the sandstone 
formations in Central India where really prehistoric cave habitations are 
likely to be found. Even the cave men might have constructed tent-like 
structures, "tectiforms", some 20,000 years ago, as the late Prof. Gordon 


CHILDE pointed out in a review of Russian archaeologists’ work in the 
Ukraine and Siberia! 


‘ Now from almost all parts of India (Map I), for instance the rivers 
Indus, Sohan, Banganga in the Punjab?, the Banas, Baraiach, Gambhiri in 
‘Rajputana’, the Chambal and the Narmada and their tributaries in Malwa* 
and Central India", the Sabarmati, Orsang and others in Northern 


i i. “Cave Men's Buildings", Antiquity, XXIV (950), pp. 4-ll. See also “Coal 
in the Ice’ Age a Palaeolithic Settlement in Siberia" by KLIMA, Bohuslav in 
Antiquity, Vol. XXX (956), p.' 98 


: 92, LAL.B. B, “Palaeoliths from the Beas and Banganga Valleys, Punjab" 
Ancient Indit, No. 2, pp. 98-3 


3. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 954-55, p. 58 ; 955-56, p. 68; 956-57, p. 6 
957-58, p. 45; and KHATRI A. P., “Stone Age Tools of the Gambhiri Basin", JBU 
XXVI (7958), pp. 35-49 

4. KHATRI, A. P., Stone Age Cultures of Malwa (Ph.D. thesis, Poona University 
958), and SaNxALnra, H. D., and KHATRI, A. P., "Stone Age Cultures of Malwa” 
Journal, PSI. (Wadia Number), pp. 83-89 ० 


. b. De Terra, H., and Paterson, T. T., Studies in the Ice Age in India and 
Associated Human Cultures, (l939). ` 
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. and Central Guj arat®, the Godavari, Pravara" Mula Mutha?, Chandrabhaga 
` in the Deccan’, the Ghataprabha, Malaprabha and Tungabhadra in 
Karnatak!?, the Krishna and its tributaries in Andhra", the Palar or 
Kortalayar in Madras?, the Burhabalang and the Brahmani in Orissa!? 
and the Singrauli in U.P. hundreds of stone tools have been found. These 
indicate the one time habitat of man along the banks of these rivers 


These men hunted wild ox, wild horse, elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus and other animals and eked out a living. Of course, these men 
could not have solely subsisted on animal food, With their stone tools 
men must have dug out roots of trees and tubers, and enjoyed whatever 
fruits were eatable. From evidence in a cave from China!9, S. Africa 
Syria, Palestine and Jersey it also seems that this Early Man knew the 
uses of fire, that is, he cooked his food. Very recent work in East Africa 
shows that,man at this period not only made huge implements of stone 
but also utilized ivory, the teeth of hippopotami!". १ l 


Throughout this long period, neither the nature of the tools nor the 
climate, nor, say, the environment of man remained the same. The tools 
became finer, and more shapely. Then between 50,000 and 40,000 years 
ago, they became smaller and more varied, because (obviously) another 
man had come upon the scene. This new comer must have used a bow 


6. SANEKALIA, H. D. Investigations into the Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat, 


Baroda, (946) 

7. SANEALIA, H. D., “Animal Fossils and Palaeolithic Industries. from the 
Pravara Basin at Nevasa", ‘Ancient India, No. 2, pp. 35-53, and Sankara, H.-D 
The Godavari Palaeolithic Industry (4952) + 


* 


8. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 956-57, p. 78. ! 

9. Ibid. | 

0. Josur R. V., Pleistocene Study of the Malaprabha Basin, Poona-Dharwad 
i955 9 

Il. SOUNDARA RAJAN, K. V. “Stone Age Industries near Giddalur, District 
Kurnool’, Ancient India, No. 8, p. 64. . 

I2. KnursHNASWAMa, V. D. “Stone Age India", op. cit., No. 3, pp.^83 

3. Bosr, N. K., and SEN, D., Excavations in Mayurbhanj, Calcutta, 948, and 
Indian Archaeology—A Review, I957-58, p. 40 

I4. KnISHNASWAMJ, V. D., and SOUNDARA RAJAN, K. V. “The Lithic Stone 
Industries of the Singrauli Basin, District Mirzapur", Ancient India, No. 7, pp. 40-65 

5. De TERRA and PATERSON, op. cit . 

6. OAKLEY, Kenneth, “The Earliest Fire Makers", Antiquity, Vol. XXX (956), . 
pp. 02-07 * > 

I7, LEAKEY, L. S. B., Illustrated London News, July 5, (7958), p. 4 
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and arrow, and hafted tools!s. But so far we have no evidence about his 
habitation or his other ways of life, except the fact that his work-shops or 
factory sites are found a little away from the river where reins of chert 
and jasper are easily found. These are usually at the foothills. It is there- 
fore presumed that these must have remained the same as before, since 

the tools are found on open river banks. (See Map I) 


In the next stage, known as Mesolithic because it lies between the 
Old ‘Stone Age and the New Stone Age, man was still a hunter. Though 
he did frequent the river valleys as before, in some parts of India, parti- 
cularly in Central and Northern Gujarat, he preferred to stay on smell 
sandy hillocks, which enclosed a small, natural pond. ‘These habitations 
were more permanent than before. For, here are found thick heaps of 
his kitchen refuse in the shape of broken and cut animal bones, and burials 
' of man himself, neatly laid in an extremely flexed posture’. It is possible 
that these habitations had a temporary covering. But, so far no traces 
have been noticed, not even the outline of wooden or bamboo poles which 
might have enclosed these habitations. Though, from a reading of the 
evidence from Siberia, as pointed out by CHILDE, some sort of tent-like 
structures must have existed and may be found in more extensive 
excavations. | 


Though, practically throughout India, small, tiny implements, called 
microliths, indicating such a cultural stage, have been found, nowhere 
except at Langhunj in N. Gujarat, mentioned above, have any excavations 
been carried out and so it is impossible to say about the nature of habita- 
tions of these people. 


When and how the next cultural stage, technically called the Neolithic 
or New Stone Age, was reached in India, is nof yet known. But this much 
is a fact. Owing to the vastness of the country and its varied geographical 
conditions? some regions like Sind and the Punjab, received the impact 
of the higher culture much earlier than others. Thus, when topper or 
bronze was in general use and people lived in well built houses at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa or Lothal? in Saurashtra, the inhabitants of 
Brahmagiri and Bellary?? in present Mysore had probably begun to eke 


i8. SANKALIA, H. D., Ancient India, No. 2 and BANERJI, K. D., Middle Palaeo- 
lithic Industries of the Deccan, Ph.D. thesis, Poona University, 957. 

9. SANEKALIA, H. D., and KARVE, L, “Primitive Cultures and Peoples of 
Gujarat”, American Anthropologist, L.I., No. 4, 949. 

20. . SuBBARAO, B., The Personality of India, Baroda, 958. 

234. Indian Archaeology—A Review, i957-58, p. and earlier numbers. 

292. SuBBARAO, B., Stone Age Cultures of Bellary, Poona, 4948. 
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out their living by ground and polished fine grained stone tools. "They 
lived under the age-old rocks overlooking green fields. These they 
cultivated with their stone hoes, and felled trees with axes, and dressed the 
timber with stone chisels and adzes. Whether these rockshelters, which 
abound in the old crystalline formation of the present Bellary, Chitaldurg, 
Kurnool, and Cuddappa Districts of the State of Mysore and Andhra, were 
in any way further protected from the wind and rain is not known. In 
some way, the open exposed sides of the rock must have been covered. 
Here again, for want of extensive work, practically nothing is known about 
the habitations. 


T 


Similar rock shelters are also found in the sandstone formations in 
Northern Karnatak, around Badami??, and in the Banda?* and Mirzapur 
Districts, U.P. and in the sandstone formations in M.P. All these need, 
however, a very careful study’. 


Further development also seems to be very uneven, owing to the 
same reasons mentioned above. How the people in the Indus valley came 
to live in well laid out cities and houses of burnt bricks is not yet known. 
Recent work at Kot Diji?* in the Bhalwalpur State of W. Pakistan suggests 
that the houses, in an earlier period before the rise of Indus cities, were 
built with mud bricks. Their plan, the size and number of rooms are not 
yet known, because the excavations were limited in nature. l 


However, about 2,500 B.c., Harappa and Rupar in the Punjab, and 
Mohenjodaro, Chanhudaro, and 8 number of places in Sind, and a little 
later in N. Saurashtra had developed regular cities. Of these the largest 
and hitherto the most well known are Harappa and Mohenjodaro. The 
former “appears to have had a circuit of not less than three miles" over 
the former banks of the Ravi. The latter, on a branch of the Indus, seems 
to have been a rectangular city 800 ft. wide east to west and ,200 ft. north 
to south, the whole divided roughly into blocks of equal size. Since 
Harappa ie very much spoiled by brick robbers, not much evidence of the 
layout of the city remains. But its other remains, particularly the granary 
and traces of fortifications, supplement those from Mohenjodaro. This 
gives a fairly good picture of an Indus city, some 4,000 years ago. These 
are our first cities. And even though the idea may have been borrowed 
from the earlier and in some ways more advanced civilizations of Western 


23. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 955-56, p. 5. 
24. Ibid. 


25. For their paintings and age see GORDON, D. H., The Prehistoric Background 
of Indian Culture (l958), pp. 98-I27. 


26. KHAN, Illustarated London News, May 24, i958, p. 866. 
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Asia, still the ultimate product is typically Indian. Like the much later 
Greek cities, the entire city of Mohenjodaro was laid out in a chess-board- 
like fashion with N.S. and E.W. running roads, and several small lanes, 
each cutting at right angles the principal thoroughfares. Unlike the 
contemporary cities of Sumer, the houses of the rich and the poor—one 
and all—were built of pucca, burnt bricks. Each house had at least three 
rooms, including a central square and a bath room. Between two or more 
houses there was a well. Each of these houses was provided with an 
earthen pipe and refuse jars and these were connected with a covered 
drain on either side of the road. Thus these 4000-year-old houses were 
not hovels as were many houses in W. Asia at this date, or as they are 
today in many large cities in India and outside. The houses, though 
perhaps bereft of any architectural or surface decoration and hence drab, 
"esthetically miles of monotony", were hygienic and provided with "the 
modern" sanitary conveniences. The city had a large public bath and 
granaries. Thus in every way it compared well with the city of today, 
or with a Greek or Roman city of 2,000 years ago. Likewise it appears 
from very recent excavations that citadel or acropolis—a part of 
the city where the king or the prince and the aristocracy lived—was pro- 
tected with a mud brick rampart, having watch towers. (For details see 
below.) 


While an advanced city civilization flourished in the Indus Valley and 
in the Punjab and Saurashtra, the rest of India, it appears, was still passing 
through different stages of a Stone Age Culture. In fact, nothing was 
known about it until i947. Recent work”, in the Ganga-Jamuna Valley 
at Hastinapur and Kausambi, at Patna and Vaisali in Bihar, at Nagda, 
Ujjain and Maheswar in Central India, at Ahar in E. Rajputana, at Prakash 
and Bahal in Khandesh, at Somnath in Saurashtra and at Nasik and 
Nevasa in the N. Deccan, and at Piklihal and Brahmagiri in Mysore- 
Karnatak, has revealed the existence of a people or peoples who, slightly 
later than the Indus Valley civilization, by I500 B.c.2, lived inea Copper- 
Stone Age Culture. Thus, barring Kerala, Tamilnad, coastal Andhra, 
Orissa and Assam??, we may say that the whole of India was witnessing 
the dawn of civilization. The: regions, just mentioned, were away and 


27. See Indian Archaeology—A Review, 49853-58. 


28. The earliest is 3503 I28 = 503 + I28 sc. This is based on the 
Carbon-I4 dates for the Chalcolithic layers at Navdatoli kindly supplied by the 
Physics Department of the University of Pennsylvania in September 958. How- 
ever, this date relates to the third phase, the earliest may well go back to 2000 s.c. 


90. So far no remains of this culture have been found in Bihar but there are 
indications that it will be found. Hence Bihar is not mentioned in this list. 
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isolated from the main centres of communication. Hence, it was much 
later that they received the touch of higher way of life. 


However, save Nevasa (to a small extent) and Maheshwar-Navdatoli, 
everywhere the excavations have been on a very small scale. 80 it is 
not possible to know the plans of houses at this period, except at Nav- 
datoli. First, something about the method of construction. Burnt bricks 
were probably known. This is indeed surprising in view of the fact that 
this was the most common material throughout the Punjab, Sind and 
even in some parts of Saurashtra in an earlier period. Nothing perhaps 
indicates better the change in tradition and the cultural milieu than 
this sudden and radical change in the building material. Whoever the 
new comers or the Chalcolithic inhabitants were, they did not make and 
know the use of kiln-made bricks, (though they made excellent pottery 
and even used the brick-like burnt debris as a floor). 


Mud-bricks have been used at Nagda. But the most common method 
was to plaster the interwoven bamboo screen resting against a close set 
wooden or bamboo wall with clay in which some husk and cowdung 
etc. might be mixed. This was then white-washed with lime. The 
floorings, made with a bedding of gravel or black and brown soil were 
stamped, smoothed and made insect-proof by a thin layer of lime?!, or 
in the earliest period with cowdung and yellow clay. Thus, the rooms, 
round, square or rectangular and varying between I5 and 2 feet, looked 
spick and span as in a modern hospital. How these mud and timber 
houses were roofed is not definitely known. Since no tiles in any form 
. have been found, and since similar huts today have a thick grass and 
reed roof, sometimes strengthened by layers of ‘clay laid over a few 
criss-cross beams, it is possible that such huts at Navdatoli were similarly 
roofed in pre-historic times. 


Every house at Navdatoli had a three-“mouthed” hearth or ४४४82, made 


30. See Indian Archaeology—A Review, 957-58, p. 30, SaNKALIA, H. D., “New 
Light on the Aryan Invasion of India: Links with Iran of i,000 s.c. discovered in 
Central India", Illustrated London News, September 20, 958, p. 478 and SANKALIA, 
H. D., SUBBARAO, B. and Dro, S. B., Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, Poona 
and Baroda, I958. 


3l. The practice of plastering the clay floors with lime goes back to the 
houses in the hitherto known first city in the world, namely the Pre-pottery Neo- 
lithic Jericho, now proved to be at least 8,000 years old. See KENYON, Kathleen M., 
Digging up Jericho (London 957), p. 55. 


32. Exactly identical hearth has been found in Period I of the Chalcolithic 
Culture at Ahar in S. Rajputana. 
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of clay and plastered with lime. The store room was lined with small 
and big earthern jars, the bigger ones resting on large, square, solid, 
decorated or round stands. Further excavations will probably reveal the 
plan of the entire habitation. 


Sometime about the 7th-8th century the art of brick-making was 
re-discovered. These were mostly unbaked, but the very recent Kausambi 
evidence suggests that even baked bricks were made (and used in the 
revetment). Iron first probably came into use at this time. Who intro- 
duced it is not yet known. But certainly it was due to new cultural 
impacts. It was the introduction of iron that led to the formation of 
the earliest large empires—the Sixteen Janapadas, Magadha leading and 
dominating all because of the exploitation of its rich iron deposits. 


This led to the rise of new cities, now once again built with bricks, 
but of a much bigger size than in the Indus Civilization. Excavations at 
Taxila, Rupar, Hastinapur, Kausambi, Ahichchhatra and at Vaisali, Patali- 
putra, Rajagriha, even down in Bengal and then at Ujjayani and 
Maheshwar in Central India have brought to light remains of early cities. 
Of these some idea may be had of the plan of houses from Kausambi 
and that of a city from Taxila, elsewhere the excavations being too small 
to reveal any plan. 


Kausambi, on the Jamuna, 32 miles south-west of Allahabad, when 
fully excavated?? will not only rival Taxila in supplying us the picture 
of.a city whose beginnings go back to the 8th century s.c. but with its 
moat and encircling protection wall over 34 miles in length and provided , 
with bastions and watch towers, wil give idea of a city (-state) in the 
Gangetic Valley from the 6th century z.c. to 2nd century Bc. So far 
only 8 large monastery and a part of the city are exposed. These indicate 
the kind of civic life people had at this period. In the earliest phase 
(c. 700 5.0.) as well as in the first five phases of Period II, which is asso- 
ciated with the NBP, the houses had mud-walls. Around 400 8.९. appear 
the first brick structures, and the first road with bylanes. The houses 
were built on either side of the road on the Catuhsala principle. The 
rooms grouped around a courtyard were also provided with verandahs. 
Some of the houses had two sections. It is conjectured that the section 
adjoining the road formed the male apartment, that on the rear being 


reserved for the women-folk. 


33. Indian Archaeology—A Review, i953-54 (॥954), p. 9, 954-55 (855), p. 6:; 
955-56 (956), p. 20; 856-57 (957), p. 28; 957-58 (958), p. 47 and G. R. SHARMA, 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 4948-63 (i958), pp. xxxix-xi. 
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If any site has yielded some idea of town planning in ancient India, it is 
Taxila. For at least 4 to l0 cities were built here between the 5th-4th 
century B.c. and 6th century a.D., until it was finally destroyed by the 
Huns and never re-built. But, above all, it is the one site which has 
been extensively excavated, over a period of 20 years. Hence it is that 
even a glimpse of the city before the arrival of the Indo-Greeks in the 
2nd century B.c. and subsequent to it, can be had from Sir John 
MaRSHALL’s excavations. Of the first city, het says that the lay-out was 
irregular and hapzard, in contrast to the symmetrical chess-board-like 
plan of the 2nd city. One of the most important streets, which approxi- 
mately ran north and south, was fairly straight, with an average width 
of 22 feet. Other streets were, however, narrow, their width varying 
from 9 ft. to I7 ft. and following winding courses. The lanes were 
narrower still, so narrow, that two persons would find it difficult to walk 
abreast. Here and there, for the convenience of traffic and other pur- 
poses, small open squares were provided. Further, to protect the cor- 
ners of houses from damage by passing carts and chariots, wheel-guards 
were set up by erecting rough stone pillars at the corners of buildings. 


The houses were also irregular in plan, the principle underlying their 
design was of an open court with rooms on one or more sides. There 
were two such courts in well-to-do houses, and they had probably more 
than one-storey. On the ground floor, the rooms, about l5-20 in number, 
were small, because they were probably occupied by servants, whereas 
rooms facing the streets probably served as shops. The courts were 
usually paved either with rough flags or river pebbles or their floors 
. consisted simply of beaten earth. 


There were no regular windows, but rooms on the ground floor opening 
on to a court or street took the form of narrow-slits. How these houses 
looked when standing can only be imagined. Probably, as in the North- 
West today, their walls were mud-plastered and white-washed with lime 
and provided with wooden balconies and flat roofs. That the roofs were 
flat is evident from the complete absence of tiles of any kind. 


Since no wells have been found within the city, it is presumed that 
water was fetched from the Tamra nala outside the city, or from wells 
in the low lying suburbs. However, each house had at least one soak-well 
for sewage purposes, while drains were provided to carry off the sur- 
face water. Though this does not seem to be a universal feature, it is 
uncertain whether there was a systematic drainage for the city. 


34. (MARSHALL, John, Taxila (i95I) Vol. I, p. 89. 
35. Ibid., p. 92. 
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In the 2nd century 5.0, the Indo- or Bactrian-Greeks laid the founda- 
tions of a new Taxila. It was at a site, now called Sirkap, across the 
Tamra nala. And for three centuries it remained in occupation during 
the rule of the Greeks, Sakas, Parthians and Kushans. 


“The site selected by the Bactrian Greeks for their new city embraced 
part of the extreme western end of the Hathial spur together with a 
small sharply defined plateau on its northern side, the whole bounded 
by the Tamra nàlà on its western side and by the smaller Gau nila on 
the north and partly on the east. Thus, from every point of view it was 
just such a site as might be expected to appeal to a Hellenistic town- 
planner, who required, first and foremost, a considerable space of level- 
ground, if he was to design an effective lay-out of streets and buildings 
on the schematic chess-board pattern which was then in fashion ; in the 
second place, a backing of low defensive hills, some part of which could 
be brought within the city's perimeter; and in the third place, the pre- 
sence of one or more streams alongside the walls to ensure a steady 
supply of water and at the same time increase the strength of the 
defences".97 


It is also conjectured by CUNNINGHAM as well as MARSHALL that as 
in Greek cities there was once an acropolis. MARSHALL was not able to 
carry out an extended excavation of the earlier Greek city, so that we 
cannot have a detailed picture of this city. What was laid bare were 
the plans of the late Saka-Parthian City. Of this he gives a vivid 
generalized picture. 


38. Similar thing happened at Charsada or ancient Pushkalavati, near Pesha- 
war, where the recent work by Sir Mortimer WHEELER—a flne aerial photograph— 
has brought to light a well laid out city of the first centuries B.C.—A.p. See 
Illustrated London News, February 7, 959, pp. 232-34. . 


37. MARSHALL, op. cit, p. I3. “The practice of dividing cities inte rectangular 
blocks by streets crossing each other at right angles was first introduced into the 
western world in the fifth century 5.0. by Hippodamus of Miletus, who planned the 
Peiraeus at Athens and the cities of Thurii and Rhodes. Following in his footsteps 
Dinocrates laid out Alexandria on still more ambitious lines. A notable example 
of this type of town-planning is the excavated city of Priene. Cf. M. SCHEDE, 
Die Ruinen von Priene, Abb. 0, ll, I3 and ROSTOVIZEFF, A History of the Ancient 
World, PL LXXXV, No. I, where there is a graphic picture of the lay-out, after 
A. ZIPPELIUS. For an illustration of Selinous in Sicily, also laid out on the same 
principle, cf. Daremberg et Saglio, v. p. 784, and fig. '/,426. It is probable that 
Sàkala (mod. Sialkot), the capital of Menander was also laid out on the Greek 
chess-board pattern. Cf. Milindapafiha I, I (S.B.E., XXXV, p. 2 and |, 34 and 330 
sqq., where the cities described were in all likelihood Yavana, not Indian, as 
assumed by CoomaraswamMy, Eastern Art, II (930), p. 209." 
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“,.. We start by taking a general view of the buildings as they 
appeared in the first century A.D. and getting a proper understanding 
of their character. Let us imagine, therefore, that we have just 
entered the city by the North Gate and are looking down the long 
straight Main Street from the point whence the photo in Pl. 22a was 
taken. The date is A.D. 40 or thereabouts, that is, about the time 
when Apollonius of Tyana is said to have visited Taxila, and when 
. Gondophares,; the Parthian, was ruling there. A decade has gone 
by since the great earthquake, and in the interval the city has been 
rebuilt, and its buildings are still looking new and more than usually 
spick and span. Most of them are whitewashed, but not a few are 
colour-washed, or partly colour-washed in yellows, blues, reds and 
greens, as buildings may still be seen in many a modern city of the 
Near and Middle East. Down either side of the Main Street runs 
a row of shops. They are small, single-storey structures of one or 
two rooms, raised on a high plinth above the roadway and often 
with a shallow veranda or open platform in front. The rows of these 
shops are not continuous. At short intervals, their shadows are 
broken by streaks of sunlight from the narrow side-streets which cut 
from east to west in parallel lines across the city ; and here and there, 
too, between the shops can be seen sacred temples and shrines over- 
looking the main thoroughfare ; for the people of Taxila are a devout 
people, and the monuments of their faiths are as conspicuous a feature 
inside the city walls as they are in the country roundabout. One 
of these sacred memorials is on our immediate left. It is a stupa 
of the Jains (?) standing in the middle of a spacious court between 
second and Third Streets, but all we see of the stupa is its dome 
and crowning spire of umbrellas rising above the surrounding wall. 
Then a couple of blocks farther on, but not more than 80 yards away, 
is an imposing temple of the Buddhists—the biggest of its kind at 
"Taxila—set well back from the road in another great court; and in 
iront ef it the spires of two more stupas, which stand in the same 
court to right and left of its entrance. Opposite to this temple at 
the corner of Block C is still another stupa, while three others are 
visible rising above the shops farther up the street, two on the left 
in Blocks F and G and one on the right in Block E, their graceful 
domes and spires making a pleasing contrast with the flat roofs 
around them. Beyond them, in the distance, the royal palace stands 
out, white and gleaming, against the rugged hills to the south. 


"At the back of the shops and shrines, and reached usually through 
entrances in the narrow side-streets, are the private dwelling-houses 
of the citizens. A few right under the city walls are poor, mean 
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habitations, occupied probably by the soldiers who guarded the ram- 
parts, but most of them are large houses belonging to the rich; for 
this is the fashionable quarter of the city. The royal palace itself 
is only 500 yards up the street and the people who live between it 


. and the North Gate are of the governing classes, with attendants 


and slaves for whom accommodation is needed in their houses ; people 
who can afford to wear costly jewellery on their persons and to use 
diverse articles of luxury imported from the western world. Their 
houses are flat-roofed and low, like bungalows; for since the great 
earthquake the old tall houses of Taxila have, for safety's sake, been 
cut down to two storeys. They cover, however, a big area of ground 
—on an average, some 5,000 sq. ft. and contain a score or more of 
rooms on each floor. When we enter them we shall find that the 
rooms are grouped, as is usual in the east, about several open courts 
from which they derive their light and air, but the courts are some- 
times no bigger than the rooms themselves and sometimes they take 
the form of mere wells or of passages between the rooms. Windows 
are provided in the outer walls of rooms overlooking the street but 
they are no more than narrow slits like those in the outer walls of 
monasteries. 


*Higher up the Main Street, as one gets near to the royal palace, 
the houses are rather more carefully planned and furnished with 
larger courts. Some of these, one may suppose, served as public 
offices, and in the interests of administrative convenience they would 
naturally be located in the vicinity of the palace. The palace itself 
(Block K) is like a glorified private house—planned, that is, on the same 
lines but on a bigger scale, and with more spacious courts and rooms. 
Its walls, too, are more massive and higher in proportion to their 
massiveness, so that one can see the palace from any part of the city 


rising well above the surrounding roofs."5? 
e 


With regard to sanitation and drainage, there were covered drains 


‘down some, if not down all, of the side streets and small drains con- 
necting with them from the adjacent houses, "but there is no evidence 
of any drains either open or underground, having existed at any time 
in the Main street, though there was a drainage culvert underneath the 
North Gate”. Hence, it is inferred that the house and side-streets were 
designed not for sewage, as at Mohenjodaro, but for surface water only. 
“What means were adopted for the disposal of sewage is not apparent. 


38. Ibid., pp, 740-वा. 
39. Ibid. 
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The old fashioned soak-well or refuse shaft had virtually ceased to be 
used after the transfer of the city from Bhir Mound to Sirkap ; and so, 
too, had the larger kind of public refuse lines."*? It is also to be noted 
that both, houses and street drains, were commonly constructed of lime- 
stone blocks, sometimes plastered on the inside. They were rarely of 
brick, or slate. 


In the east there were also a few cities and ports, though compared 
to the north of India, this region was colonised much later and conse- 
quently its development is believed to be late. 


However, in the 2nd century B.c., Orissa was ruled by a powerful 
king, Kharavela, who soon became emperor of the east, No traces of 
his capital have hitherto been found, but near Dhauli and Khandagiri and 
close to Bhuvaneshwar, at Sisupalgarh have been unearthed the remains 
of a fortified town. Its beginnings are placed in the 3rd century B.c. In 
about the 2nd century 8.0. a clay rampart was erected. Later laterite 
‘ gravel was added to it. These were further strengthened by baked brick 
rivetments, and provided with gates. 


On the west coast in the Peninsular India, only one site is partially 
excavated. This is Kolhapur. Here on the banks of the Panchaganga 
river were brought to light the remains of several brick houses—forming, 
as the explorations in and around Kolhapur demonstrate, a part of an ex- 
tensive similarly built city. It seems to have risen up in about the ist- 
2nd century B.c. By the early 2nd century A.D. when King Gautamiputra 
Satakarni ruled in the Deccan, the city, or at least a part of it could boast 
of fine baked brick houses. These were built on well-laid mud-mortared 
pebble foundation. One of the fully cleared houses had three small rooms 
bounded by a long verandah-like room.** (Similar plan of houses has 
also been noticed at Nagarjunikonda.) In one house was found a kitchen, 
with two chuls (hearths) at one end, and built-in storage jar on the other. 
The area between these was paved with bricks and plastered with cow- 
dung and clay. These houses were roofed with grooved terra-cotta tiles 
which were fixed on to the rafters with iron-nails. There were no traces 
of a soakpit or well anywhere, though it is likely that some idea of sanitary 
arrangements may be had from future extensive excavations. 


40, Ibid. 


4l, SANKALIA, H. D. and Dsm, M. G., Excavations at Kolhapur (945-46), 
Poona, 952. 


42. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 957-58,:p. 8. 
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One thing was, however, remarkable that between two houses, as at 
sisupalgarh in the east, a regular or irregular passage of about 2 ft. was left. 


Foundation of houses 


This subject has already been dealt with by me.*? Since then, some 
further information is available, which has been added, and the whole re- 
published here. The one point which emerged from the earlier discussion 
was that the builders were guided by two things. First, the availability 
of the raw material, and secondly, the adaptability to the environmental 
conditions—climatic, geographical, etc. of each case. 


This has been well demonstrated by MARSHALL! in the case of the 
Saka-Parthian city of Sirkap at Taxila. The foundations of large struc- 
tures were taken down much deeper—to the virgin soil or rock—upto a 
depth of ]8 to 20 ft. as the houses of earlier period which were erected on 
shallow foundations, of a foot or two in depth, or on the debris of existing 
ruins, had collapsed owing to earthquake, probably about A.D. 20 or 30. 
Other precautions were also taken to strengthen the walls, by the use of 
‘diaper’ in the place of rubble masonry.** 


In the sandy plains of Sind, where stone was not easily procurable, 
at Mohenjodaro for instance, bricks were usually laid in mud and occa- 
sionally in gypsum mortar, with foundations and infilings of sun-dried 
bricks. 


In the adjoining regions of Rajputana, at Sambhar in the former Jaipur 
State, in a site probably of the early Christian era, low foundation-walls 
were built of roughly cut blocks of Jhajhra stone, and over these were 
raised the brick walls. The floors enclosed by them were filled up with 
thick layers of fine sand. At another site, Rairh, in the same region, a 
thick layer of iron refuse was laid under the foundations to keep off the 
white ants etc. This is a very wise precaution in sandy areas,ewhere this 
pest can cause incalculable damage in no time. 


Where stone could be had easily, it was turned into proper use. The 
foundation or lower parts of the wall made of irregular blocks of slate or 
other large blocks of roughly dressed stones, and the upper parts were 
often built of mud, in Taxila for example, right from the Mauryan period. 


So also at Besnagar, ancient Vidisa in Central India, the foundation 
of the famous pillar of Heliodorus was very securely prepared. It extended 


43. SANEALIA, H. D. and DIRSHIr, M. G., op. cit. 
44. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, p. 38. 
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to a depth of nearly 6 ft. beneath the base of the shaft and consisted of 
heavy slabs of stone and layers of laterite, murrum, black earth and concrete 
well rammed. The pillar itself rested directly on the uppermost of the 
slabs, wedges of metal and stone chips being driven in between the two 
to maintain it in the perpendicular position. 


At Sanchi, which is close by, the Asokan column was found to rest 
directly on the bed rock, and was maintained in position by a packing of 
boulders enelosed in retaining walls. 


The foundation walls of the Vihàra, which was excavated in 935-36, 
were constructed of hammer-dressed blocks of stone laid in clay and some- 
times in clay mixed with pounded bricks. 


In the Gangetic plains, where stone was scarce, thick brick-walls of 
the Mauryan town at Bhita are seen to rest on an earthen rampart. At 
Sarnath the Dhameka Stupa, the upper part of which was of stone, and the 
lower of bricks, was raised on a foundation of bricks embedded in clay. 
lhe stones were laid dry, but were held together in each layer by means 
of iron clamps. 


How they solved the problems still further east, in the sandy alluvium 
of Bihar, studded with ponds and lakes, is beautifully illustrated by the 
several types of buildings—monasteries and chaityas—unearthed at 
Nalanda. Foundations of some buildings have been found at a depth of 
over l2 ft. from their ground level. These were then filled up with alter- 
nate layers of sand and bricks. 


Unusual precaution was taken in the construction of Chaitya site 
No. i8. "The area comprising the mainshrine seems to have been excavat- 
ed to a depth of I2 ft. below the then ground level for the purpose of lay- 
ing the foundation of the Chaitya which rests on a 5 ft. thick layer of sand. 
The foundation consists of 23 courses of bricks in sand, and 83 courses of 
bricks in mud mortar up to the floor level of the shrine which was approxi- 
mately I8 ft. above ground level. On this basement were raised the walls of 
the shrine chamber which were in double section and were 33 ft. in 
breadth. In order to strengthen the basement and to enable it to resist 
the outward thrust of the huge mass of masonry over it, the pradaksina- 
mürga 25 ft. wide was excavated down to the virgin soil and cross walls 
were built in it at intervals of 24 ft. For the basement with the outer walls 
of the pradaksindmarga three compartments thus made being filled in with 
alternate layers of pure earth and concrete mixed with earth. 
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At Kolhapur two or more sides of a house were raised on. a‘foundation. 
prepared by embedding large pebbles in two layers, at least,.of sticky clay. 
The latter was either regur or brownish river mud. Over. this clay: and 
pebble base, the brick walls were erected. In order to strengthen, ‘the 
building, and to have a hard level surface, the intervening space between 


the four walls, was at times covered with roughly dressed stone slabs, ' 


and the whole filled up with layers of sticky clay, mixed with, lumps of 
laterite upto a height of three to four feet above the foundation. 


It was then felt by me that this method of preparing the foundation 
was a purely local—Deccan—feature. However, similar pebble and ‘mud 
foundation was also met with by us in the houses of about the same period 
at Maheshwar. 


Roofs of Houses 


At Mohenjodaro, Harappa and other sites of the Indus Valley Civili- 
zation, it appears that the houses were flat-topped. So also at Taxila, 
where MARSHALL found no traces of tiles, whatever. At Navdatoli the roofs 
of the Chalcolithic houses seem to have been made of several layers 
consisting of leaves and reeds placed on bamboo matting and further 
covered with clay. i 


However, at number of other sites in Rajputana, the Gangetic Valley, 
Central India and the Deccan the houses seem to have sloping roofs made 
with bamboos or timber rafters. On these were fixed, with iron nails, flat, 
convex-ended and bifacially grooved pottery tiles. 


Sanitation : Wells, drains, sewage, sock-pits (See Map III) 


Just as we cannot understand the growth of town-planning in India, 
we also have no clear idea of its constituent features, such as sanitation, 
i.e. conscious attempt on the part of man—civic sense—to have an assured 
source of clean, healthy, water for drinking and proper arrang&ments for 
drainage—for the removal of rain water, as well as used water after bath, 
etc. . 


That the people of the Indus Valley Civilization enjoyed all these— 
built-up wells and a separate bath or washing room in each house, sup- 
plied with closed brick drains, pottery pipes laid in houses and outside 
with a view to carrying away the refuse from water-closets and pottery 


45. These are exactly of the modern type, but without the ‘flush’, One such 
is found in the Harappan site at Lothal; outside.India in Sumer and Crete of 
the Minos. 
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jars to collect these—is well known. How and whence these highly ad- 
vanced sanitary conveniences were attained is still a mystery. It is equal- 
ly mysterious how this secure knowledge was lost later. Of course, it 
is equally true that no post-Harappan site is fully excavated. But what 
little we know now from the excavation of several sites all over India, it 
is definite that people had not reached that stage of civilisation in town- 
planning: as well as in sanitation which the people in the Indus Valley 
enjoined. But it is not that they had not thought of such conveniences, 
as in numerous villages in India today. 


From about the 6th century B.c., we find that while drinking water 
might have been obtained from wells, or, more frequently, from the 
nearby river or rivulet or stream (as at Taxila, for instance), a definite 
and hygiene arrangement was made in every house for the disposal of 
sewage. Though the evidence from Rupar, Hastinapur, Mathura, right | 
upto Tamluk in the east, Ujjain, Maheshwar, Prakash, Nasik, to Arike- 
medu in the far south is fragmentary, in the sense that we have no proper 
idea about the location and distribution of these soak-wells in the house 
and streets, because of small-scale digging, from MARSHALL’s account of 
these wells in the early dwellings, on the Bhir mound at Taxila*®, we can 
have a fairly good idea. He remarks, “Sewage, on the other hand, was 
thrown down the private soak-wells which were maintained in every 
house. As a rule there was one such soak-well in each courtyard and one ' 
for the privy*’, bathroom, washhouse or kitchen. These soak-wells are 
peculiar to the settlements on the Bhir mound, where they go back to the . 
earliest times. With one exception, they are not found at Taxila after 
the coming of the Bactrian Greeks. They are of several kinds. 


(i) “The simplest and doubtless the earliest form is a circular shaft 
about 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. in diameter and sunk to a depth of I5-25 ft. This 
type is without any lining, but in order to prevent the walls caving in, the 
well was filled with rough pottery vessels (lotas, gharas, and the like) 
turned upfide down, between which sewage could percolate and soak into 
the earth. Soak-wells of this type were in use only during the earliest 
settlement on the Bhir mound." 


(ii) “In the later settlements, the walls were lined with limestone and 
Kanjur to a depth varying from 8 to 8 ft. or more, below which the shaft 


46. A well has been found at Charsadda in a dwelling house of the 4th Century 
B.C. Its exact purpose is unknown. 


47. The use of such wells as latrines has been observed by me at Nargund in 
Karnatak. Even near Maheshwar, Central India, it is so. In Surat these are 
called *khal-kuvd", and were, and still are, used as soak-pits. 
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narrowed and was left unlined. Their inner diameter varies from 2 ft. 2 in. 
to 2 ft. 40 in. at the top. This second type of semi-pakka, semi-kaccha 
well was sometimes filled with vessels, sometimes not. From one of them, 
64 vessels were taken out—60 broken and 04 intact—comprising gharas, 
catis, lotas, coolers and pots of various other forms. These vessels filled 
the whole shaft of the well from the top to a depth of I2 ft. 6 in. below 
the stone lining, that is, to a depth of 25 ft. or thereabouts from the sur- 
face." 


(iii) "The third type of soak-well, partly lined in the same way with 
stone masonry, is rectangular in plan instead of circular, but inasmuch as 
only one specimen of this type has been unearthed, it may be inferred 
that the square form was not found as satisfactory as the round one." 

(iv) “The fourth type, instead of being stone-lined, is constructed of 
earthenware rings. Only four specimens of this particular type have been 
found, three of which are in the northern section of the area west of First 
Street. A good example is the one illustrated in Pl. 6b, which appears to 
be referable to the third stratum, though it may be later. It stands at 
ihe north-west corner of square S and is composed of fourteen well-baked 
rings, of which nine at the bottom are about 25 in. in diameter by 6 in. in 
height, while the five at the top, representing perhaps a later addition, 
are of the same height but only 2 in. in diameter." 


(v) "The fifth type is constructed of large earthenware store-jars (cf. 
‘Pottery’, ch. 23, No. I) set one above the other, with holes knocked through 
their bottoms (Pl. 6c). It is noteworthy that these soak-wells frequently 
occur in pairs in close juxtaposition one to the other. The explanation of 
this may be that they were intended to be used alternately, one being left' 
to dry, while the other was in use. The frequent presence of large water- 
jars found in situ close by them suggests that many of them were located 
in bathrooms and kitchens."4? ७ 


Soak-wells constructed of a succession of earthenware vessels have 
. also been found in Mesopotamia. , 


Outside Taxila, where stone was not easily available, these soak-wells 
are either of baked terra-cotta rings, or bricks. At times, as at Prakash, 
we have a succession of earthen jars, with their bottoms knocked off. In 


48. MARSHALL, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 94-95. It may, however, be mentioned that 
at some places e.g. at Nasik the wells for drinking water are similarly made and 
are of the same dimensions 
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short, excepting the stone-lined, and square type of soak-pits or wells, the 
remaining three types have been found at numerous places in India (See 
Map.) 


Two further observations may also be made. To avoid seepage and 
thus avoid contamination of the habitation surface the foundation of these 
wells was taken right into the virgin soil. Secondly, in the construction of 
brick-wells, in order to make them round, wedge-shaped or trapezoidal 
bricks were used, as for instance at Rupar, Nevasa and Nasik. Thirdly, 
as MARSHALL remarks, these wells seem to have been out of fashion round 
about the Christian era, as data from Taxila, Maheshwar and Nasik show. 
If this phenomenon can be confirmed from future work, these wells may 
well become a type-object of Indian culture between 5th century 5.0. and 
lst century A.D. 


At Taxila, as well as at Ujjain, Virampatnam near Pondicherry and 
Chandraketugarh (West Bengal) the houses as well as streets and lanes 
were provided with surface drains, to carry off rain water. At the former 
sitet? these were made of lime-stone and Kanjur, and at times the drains 
were lined with slabs of slate. The same material was used for paving 
the bath-rooms. In addition, small drain-pipes™, having spigot and faucet 
joints (as at Mohenjodaro and in the palace of Knossos in Crete), made 
of earthen-ware, were supplied in some houses. Thus, besides Taxila, at 
a number of other places from about the 3rd century s.c. all the essential 
principles and features of modern hygienic town-planning were known 
and practised. How all these disappeared from the succeeding phases of 
Indian civic life cannot be explained, though we do meet with occasionally 
open brick-lined gutters. 


Whether the sanitary feature characterized by soak-pits was introduced 
by the Grey-ware or the Northern Black Polished Ware people cannot be 
said for certain. Their earliest occurrence in the north and in the Gangetic 
Valley is About the 5th-6th century B.c.; and about the same period or 
a little later in Central India, and the Deccan. Their spread is perhaps 
coterminus, and to some extent, co-extensive with the NBP. It may be 
a special contribution of the NBP Culture, as Shri SHARMA thinks®!, 


49. MARSHALL, IL, p. 95, II. Pl. 6, d; Indian Archaeology—A Review, 956-57, 
p. 30 and J. M. et G. Casar, Site Urbain et Sites Funéraires des Environs de 
Pondichery par. 956 (Paris, 956), P; V, B, and P. VII C; and Indian Archaeo- 
logy—A Review, 4956-57, p. 30. 

50. Drain pipe, Pl. I27, No. 209. I. p. 95. 


Sl. SHARMA, G. R., in Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XVI 
(948-53), Leyden i958, p? XL 
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Caves and Monasteries 


By the 3rd century B.C., with the spread of Buddhism, a large number. 
of caves began to be excavated in the Deccan, U.P. and Orissa. The 
earliest are near Bodh Gaya in the Barabara Hills. In the Deccan, the ledge 
and the sloping sides or escarpement of the terrace-like hills were quite 
suitable for such a purpose. In the beginning these caves were small and 
very often consisted of single, simple undecorated cells. But soon these 
developed into magnificent establishments. These were not only large, 
but had very often one or two storeys. These thus reflect the living con- 
ditions of the time, and illustrate what we miss by the absence of buildings 
of bricks, mortar and wood. 


Essentially the plan was the same as first noticed at Mohenjodaro, 
Kausambi or at Taxila (and now at Nagarjunikonda). A central square 
or courtyard around which the rooms of the monks were arranged. Each 
of these had a stone bench and a niche for an oil lamp. These rooms as 
well as the front of the main cave could be closed by a wooden door. This 
was loose and inserted into the grooves made into the rock. Though the 
individual cell was very simple, the main hall was decorated with 
ornamental pillars and friezes and the walls and ceilings were painted. 


Karla and Junnar and later Ellora provide us instances of large storied 
caves. Small staircases cut into the rock lead up to the second storey. 


The monasteries at Nalanda in Bihar were built on the same principle. 
These indeed follow the plan observed in one of the monasteries laid bare 
at Kausambi, namely the one known as Ghositéarama. The Buddha is 
believed to have visited the site and the foundation of the monastery goes 
back to this period (6th century 5.0.) . From that date it went on expanding 
until the 6th century a.D., when it seems to have been destroyed by the 
Hünas. It had passed through no less than I6 re-constructions. In the 
last but one stage, the monastery consisted of a square quadrangle lined 
with cells, with a verandah on the inner side enclosing the main stupa (This 
is traceable to the 8th phase), and several smaller stupas. The whole 
establishment, as at Nalanda, was surrounded by a boundary wall. 


To revert to Nalanda, these are indeed huge establishments. The 
monastery No. 6 was I50 ft. x 420 ft. and had a large number of rooms. 
The walls were also very thick, on which were raised three or four storeys. 
Thus each building accommodated between 500 to I,000 students. For 
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those times these were certainly very tall buildings. They could boast of 
broad, not very steep-stepped, staircases, as we have in modern buildings. 


No remains of palaces have been recovered. Except, however, at 
Taxila, where MARSHALL from the very large and extensive sets of rooms 
thinks that these belong to a palace. But it would appear from a study 
of the Harsacarita®® that they were constructed on the courtyard plan. For, 
these gave light, air, privacy and security. And for the same reason, 
particularly the first two, that all our large buildings today follow the 
central courtyard plan. Thus the tradition has survived for over 5,000 
years in India ; whereas outside India, it is found in the earliest city in 
the world: the first Neolithic town at Jericho™, dated by Carbon-l4 tests 
to 6000 s.c. 


Fortifications 


Until the advent of the A-bomb and aerial bombing, fortification was 
regarded necessary. In India right from the Rigvedic times? we have 
references to fortified towns or villages, with or without an encircling moat. 
Pliny, in about the 2nd century A.D., spoke of 30 walled-towns of the 
Andhras. Thus, the existence of fortifications round a city right from a 
very early period was there. But the imperfect excavations at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro, and the absence of excavations on the early and late 
historic sites, had inclined to give a wrong picture of a city in Ancient 
India. This is being removed now. (See Map H.) 


The “Citadel” area at Harappa" is now found to have a mud-brick 
rampart. Originally this might have been built as a protection against 
floods. But later it was used as a system of defence against enemies. This 
mud-brick rampart was 45 ft. wide at the base, which tapered upwards. 


52. See, SANEALIA, H. D., The University of Nalanda, pp. 2I7-2I9. Such easy 
stepped staircase has also been found at Sisupalgarh. Ancient India No. 5 Pl. X XXVI. 
53. AGRAWALA, V. S., Harshacharita, A Study (in Hindi), pp. 208-5 ; pls. 26- 
27. Even the later Mughal palaces and Maratha Wddas follow the same principle. 

54. Kenyon, Kathleen, M., Digging up Jericho (London ]95T), p. 54. Here 
the courtyards, as at Mohenjodaro, were used for cooking. 

55. The literary evidence has been reviewed by DIESHITAR, V. R. R., War in 
Ancient India, I944, pp. 247-57. 

56. Even during the last war these fortifications have proved to be of great 
importance. See Field Marshall Ehrich Von MANSTFIN, Lost Victories, Chap. deal- 
ing with the Crimean Campaign. 

57. WHEELER, Sir Mortimer, Indus Civilization. Supplement to the Cambridge 
History of India (Cambridge I953), pp. 49-20. Fig. facing p. I9 and Pl. II & IV A. 
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To stop it from collapsing, this mud-brick wall was supported by an: 
external revetment of baked brick, 4 ft. wide as now extant. 


This rampart was equipped with rectangular bastions at frequent 
intervals. 


At Mohenjodaro, there is a similar high mound on which now rests 
the Buddhist stupa. This is also called the “Citadel mound”. As at 
Harappa there is a mud-brick platform, which has been retained by a 
substantive defensive system. This was made clear when solid burnt 
brick towers were discovered in the 4950 excavation’, The earliest of 
these towers was 3 x 22ft. It stood on burnt brick foundations and 
was originally reinforced by horizontal timbers 9 X 5 in., (now represented 
by slots in the fan of the building) 99. 


Whether the parts of the city outside the citadel both at Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro were fortified or not has not been investigated. 


It appears that such 8 mud-brick rampart, a protection either against 
floods or enemies, was a feature of the Indus or Harappa civilization. 
Similar mud ramparts have also been excavated at Lothal$! (Saragwala, 
Dist. Ahmedabad). 


Such a characteristic feature, pre-Aryan or Aryan, should have influ- 
enced. the subsequent Indian Civilization, whether the people who des- 
troyed the Harappa civilization liked it or not. This year's (I957-58) 
evidence from Kausambi shows that it did. For here, in Phase I 
(c. 700 5.c), has been found a burnt brick revetment against a mud 
rampart, which recalls the one at Harappa. This revetment is extant 
upto a height of 43 ft. the bricks being laid in English bond. The first 
30 courses of bricks had 24 inches plaster of mud. Later, the defences 
were raised by another 6 ft. and guard rooms were added. 


If the capital of the Vatsas had such a grand and strong wall to 
protect it, that of Pradyota, Ujjayini, also boasted of a very thick and 
broad rampart from the earliest period (c. 700-500 s.c.) of the city's 
foundation. It is nearly 200 to 245 feet broad at the base, nearly 42 ft. 


58. Ibid., p. 28, Pl. VI B. 

59. Ibid., Pl. VIL 

60. Ibid., p. 34. 

6]l. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 9056-57, 957-58. 

69. Indian Archaeology—A Review, i956-57, p. 20, 957-58, p. 34 Fig. 9, PL 
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in height and approximately 2 miles in length. Along the riverside, it 
was further reinforced with wooden logs and sleepers in an elaborate 
manner. This mud rampart had a surrounding moat, about 482 ft. 
at the top. 


There was also a moat and rampart wall at Mihismati, as a specific 
reference to it has been made by Kalidasa. However, none have been 
excavated there as yet, though the topographical features at Maheshwar 
argue strongly in favour of one.9? 


The ancient city of Pataliputra (modern Patna) was, according to 
Megasthenes, surrounded by a ditch nearly 600 ft. wide and 30 cubits 
deep. This girdled a wooden wall It had 572 (watch) towers and 
64 gates. Since the modern city of Patna is built on the remains of the 
earlier cities, it is impossible to lay bare the plan and the fortifications 
of those times. Excavations have, however, brought to light only the 
remains of an 84-pillared hall95 These indicate that Megasthenes' descrip- 
tion of the ancient city is not all exaggeration. 


But, perhaps, even before Pataliputra, was Rajagrha or Girivraja®™. 
Though endowed with natural defences with hills all round, “at a very 
early period these were re-inforced by a high rubble wall running at the 
top of all the hills, with a circuit of about 25 miles", whereas the natural 
passages between hills were turned into gates. 


In view of this, what MARSHALL regards as one of the Indo-Greek 
characteristics of the city of Sirkap at Taxila, does not seem to be true. 
He said that “a backing of defensive walls" was considered as essential 


by the town planners. Rajagrha seems to have had this feature before 
the Greeks. 


63. SANKALIA, H. D., SUBBARAO, B. and Deo, S. B., Excavations at Maheshwar 
and Navdatoli. ° 


64. McCRINDLE, J. W., Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
(Calcutta 926), pp. 65-68. 


65. For recent excavations, see Indian Archaeology—A Review, 953-54, p. 9; 
954-55, p. ]9. (70 of these pillars were discovered by Dr. D. B. SPOONER in 92). 


A slightly smaller pillared hall having 48 limestone columns, but much 
earlier (2nd-8rd century A.D.) than the later S. Indian temples has been found at 
Nagarjunikonda. See Indian Archaeology—A Review, 4957-58, p. 9. 


A still smaller hall of [6 tall columns was noticed at Sisupalgarh. Ancient 
India, No. 5, Pl. XLB. 


66. GHOSE, A., “Rajgir—l950”, Ancient India, No. 7, p. 66 ff. 
DCB ir ; 
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Further down the east coast, in Orissa and in Bengal, traces of fortified 
townships have been excavated at Sisupalgarh, Jaugada®’, and Chandra- 
ketugarh$8. 


The fort at Sisupalgarh®®, near Bhuvanesvar, was almost square in 
plan and nearly half a square mile in area. It had 8 large gateways, two 
on each side. Each gate was i3 feet wide. It has been ascertained"? that 
in the earliest phase (Phase I c. 200 5.0.) the defences consisted of a 
massive clay-rampart. As extant, it is 25 ft. high and [0 ft. wide at 
the base. Later, in Phase II, a 4-6 ft. thick layer of laterite gravel was 
added on the top of the clay rampart. Still later, in Phase III, two brick 
walls, 26 ft. apart and 24 to 3$ ft. thick, were built at the top of the laterite 
gravel and the space between them was filled up with clay and earth. 


The story is then continued at Nagarjunikonda, an extensive city built 
by the Iksvakus, on the Krishna in the present Guntur District, Andhra 
State. Here protective burnt-brick walls with gates have been discovered 
on the river side." 

Of the early mediaeval period, we have examples of fortification at 
Sirpur’ in Madhya Pradesh, and at Gangaikondacholapuram™, District 
Tirucharapalli. 


In the north, besides Harappa, we know only of the fortification at 
Taxila, and now at Charsada.* The stone wall, which surrounded the 
Sirkap city, was approximately 6,000 yards or nearly 34 miles in length, 
with a thickness varying from 5 to 2 ft. 6 in. Along the western edge 
of the plateau it has an irregular alignment, broken by various salients 
and recesses, but on the north and east sides it is quite straight, and 
from the south-east corner of the plateau proceeds, in the same straight 
line, up the'steep side of the northern ridge of the Hathial spur, 60 ft. 
in height, then dips down across a depression, traverses a segond ridge 


67. Indian Archaeology—A Review, I956-57 pp. 30-37., 

68. Ibid., p. 30. 

69. Lar, B. B., “Sisupalgarh—l948”, Ancient India, No. 5, p. 64, Pl. XXVII. 
70. Ibid. p. 74 ff. 


TI. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 956-57, p. 36. The writer has noticed 
a brick wall round the ancient of Vanavasi, now in Mysore State. There was also 
a rampart round Vadnagar in N. Gujarat. 


72. Ibid., 955-50, p. 27. : 
73. Ibid. 
74, Illustrated London News, op. cit., p. 232, fig. 5. 
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and depression, and so ascends to the summit of the third and highest 
ridge towards the south, which is just on 300 ft. above the general level 
of the plain. From this point it formerly turned in a westerly direction 
and descended the rocky edge of the ridge to its western corner; after 
which it took a sharp turn to the north, then bent west again round a 
prominent bluff above the Tamra nàlà, and so returned north along the 
western scarp of the plateau. Within its circuit the city wall thus embraced 
three rocky and precipitous ridges of the Hathial spur, besides an isolated 
flat-topped hill, which rises in a gradual slope from the bluff above referred 
to, and the low level plateau to the north. 


The height of the fortification walls was probably between 20 and 
30 feet. The bastions were perhaps higher. 


The position and number of city’s gateways are doubtful. Though 
it seems certain there was one in the northern wall, and another on the 
east. 


Ghats or Piers - 


Since all the early settlements were on rivers, we may expect, at 
least from the Chalcolithic times, a built-up area for ascending and 
descending into the river for daily washing and occasional journey by 
a primitive boat. As, however, excavations have so far been limited in 
extent at no Chalcolithic site—Mohenjodaro, Harappa or Rupar—or at 
any other has been found a ghat. At Lothal, it is said, has been recently 
discovered something like a ghat or pier ™ it being assumed that the site 
was situated on the ancient (now silted up) arm of the gulf of Cambay. 


During the historical period, perhaps the earliest ghàt known today 
is the one unearthed at Nagarjunikonda on the Krishna. This ghdt has 
very symmetrical and low steps. There was also a pier at Arikamadu.7 


The picture of houses and habitations drawn here is admittedly 
sketchy. This is for want of sufficient information. The latter can be 
had when excavations on a scale larger than attempted hitherto are 
undertaken, and their results speedily published. Only then the few dis- 
tribution maps which are here appended will have more “flesh and blood”.78 


75. What looked like a wharf to the excavator Shri S. R. Rao might not be 
so according to some recent observers. 

76. Indian Archaeology—A Review, i955-56, p. 25, Pl. XX XVIII. 

77. CASAL, Fouilles de Virampatanam (949), Pl. X. 

78. This is the first chapter of the studies in "Aspects of Material Culture in 
India". The remaining chapters will follow in due course, 


DISTINCTION IN INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY 
By 
KLAUS BRUHN 


PREFACE 


The present article emerged from a short paper “On the relation of 
form and contents in Indian iconography” read at the last International 
Oriental Conference at Munich. Since then the material has been re- 
organized, and the résumé of my talk as published in the transactions of 
that conference! does no longer represent my views. To call the new 
version final would of course be presumptuous. The system, as it now 
stands, is no doubt capable of improvement. It is also conceivable that in 
the course of time a different scheme is developed which does better 
justice to the material than this one. Nevertheless some new problems 
have been brought into focus, and others have been discussed with more 
energy than hitherto. And although no scholar is likely to adopt my 
system for his own presentation, I do hope that the article may serve as 
a stimulus to similar enquiries. 


I feel much obliged to the Archaeological Survey of India for their 
ready help in supplying a great number of photo prints. The references 
to these photographs will be found either in the text or in the "List of 
Drawings". Some of the drawings were prepared after printed works and 
the references to these publications will also be found in the "List". 
Photographs without reference were taken by myself. Those of my photos 
which are mentioned in the text but not reproduced as drawings have been 
quoted along with the serial number they have in my collection. 


I also wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. J. F. Oats and especial- 
ly to Mr. S. A. SRINIVASAN who were kind enough to check the English 
text. Finally, I have to thank Miss I. von AUER for the careful prepara- 
tion of the drawings. 


l. Akten des XXIV, Internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses Munchen [I957], 
p. 557-559, 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Annual Report (Gwalior) Annual Report of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, Gwalior State, ]923/24 - 942-46. 


BANERJEA Jitendra Nath BANERJEA: The Development 
of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta? 956. 


Khajuraho Klaus BRUHN: “The Figures of the Two 
Lower Reliefs on the Par$vanatha Temple 
at Khajuraho” (Acdrya Vijayavallabhasüri 
Comm. Vol, Bombay .956, Angreji Vibhag, 
Lekh Vibhàg p. 7 ff.). 


MASI Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. 
Nirvanakalika PADALIPTA’S Nirvanakalika (ed. M. B. JHAVERI, 


Bombay 4926) . 


PHERU Thakkura PHERU's Vastusdraprakarana! (ed. 
Pt. Bhagvan Das Jam, Kota 939). 

Rao T. A. Gopinatha Rao: Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I-II, Madras i94-9I6. 

SHAH Umakant P. Suan: Studies in Jaina Art, 
Banaras 955. 

SIVARAMAMURTI | C. SIVARAMAMURTI: Geographical and Chro- 


nological Factors in Indian Iconography 
(Ancient India No. 6, January 950, p. 2 ff.). 


Visnudharmottara Visnudharmottaramahüpurüna (ed. Madhu- 
ड sudan SHARMA and Madhavprasad SHARMA, 
Bombay). 


l. This text is in some portions identical with the Nirvanakalikd. 


INTRODUCTION 
I 


While studying the iconography of some medieval monuments in 
Central India I came across numerous cases where the identification of a 
figure was difficult, if not impossible. There could be little doubt that these 
difficulties had to be attributed at least partly to the artists’ peculiar way 
of presenting the motifs, and that only an examination of the methods of 
the artists would solve the problems involved. A description of those 
difficulties which I came across in the beginning of my iconographic studies, 
and which in fact stimulated the present enquiry, may open the discussion. 


Most of the figures on the outer walls of the Parsvanatha temple at 
Khajuràho which I had to study some time ago defled all attempts at identi- 
fication. They had no common features with the better known gods of 
the Jain pantheon, nor any with those that are less known. Many of these 
figures showed not only iconographic features of different gods combined 
but it was even impossible to classify them as Hindu or Jain. Therefore 
the conventional method of identification proved useless here and it became 
necessary to find a new way for the description of the material. Those 
figures which were more or less similar to Siva, Visnu, and Sürya I mark- 
ed in my article on the temple with the symbols "I", “II”, and “III” respec- 
tively, thereby merely indicating the predominance of the Siva (or Visnu, 
or Sürya) element. The remaining figures (as far as they were furnished 
with attributes) I partly classified according to sporadic similarities (mark- 
ing them with further Roman numerals), and partly left them without any 
definition (marking them with a question - mark). Only very few figures 
could be identified as recognized Jain deities. Figures without iconographie 
characterization (e.g. lady removing a thorn) or with very faint charac- 
terization (e.g. lady with a lotus as the only attribute) were marked with 
a zero. But in the second case (faint characterization) the question - mark 
would have been more appropriate, because there is no clear-cut line of 
demarcation between “full” and “faint” characterization. 


Besides icons of hybrid character there were a few hybrid attributes. 
Such attributes, too, could not be identified ; they had to be described 
by artificial names composed of the names of the blended elements: 
Sakti-ghanta (spear - bell), padma - sarpa (lotus - snake). 


On a later occasion another difficulty occurred. Some of the Jain icons 
at Deogarh (Jhansi District) which seemed at first sight to represent 
Jinas, turned out on closer examination to be images of Bharata and 
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Bahubalin, sons of the first Jina Rsabha. 'The Jain cakravartin Bharata 
is recognized by the so-called ratnas, the attributes of the cakravartin, 
whereas Bahubalin is recognized by the creepers which cover his legs 
because he is standing motionless in meditation. If all these peculiarities 
come out well Bharata and Bàhubalin can easily be distinguished from the 
Jinas although there is otherwise no difference in the representation (both 
brothers are shown as ascetics like the Jinas, and this is correct in so far 
as both renounced the world after their mundane career). But only one 
or two of the Bharata and Bahubalin images at Deogarh show the distinc- 
tive features mentioned in a clear way (§ 4). In the other cases the speci- 
fie characters appear on a microscopic scale rendering proper identifica- 
tion impossible for the less attentive observer. 


The indistinctiveness of characteristic features was much more tangible 
when I came to examine the small figures which are carved on theriomorph 
Varaha images. Up to several hundreds of these miniature figures can be 
seen on a single Varàha, and although the variety is not very great the 
identification is by no means easy. The execution is often careless, the 
specific characters of the different groups (Astamatrkas, Dasavataras, etc.) 
are not always clear, and no “spacers” (such as pillars etc.) are employed 
to separate the different groups, although this simple method would have 
facilitated the identification considerably. Identifying such sculptures is 
like reading a text without the words being separated and without 
punctuation. 


II 


Every student of Indian (especially medieval Indian) iconography will 
agree that lack of distinction is one of its most conspicuous features. We 
have however to ask what exactly constitutes the peculiarity because 
assimilation in one form or the other is found everywhere in art. Louis 
REAU remarks in his Iconographie de l'art chrétien Tome I (Paris 955) 
on p. 298: "Just as a painter must be aware that the local colours of an 
object are modified by the reflections of the adjoining objects, it is neces- 
sary to tafe into account in iconography, much more than has been done 
up to now, these penetrations, which provide the key to a great number 
of problems without recourse to the texts being required." 


It seems that three factors distinguish the situation in Indian icono- 
graphy. If we regard the reduction of distinctions as the result of a 
transformation!, we can describe these factors in the following terms: 


l. Transformations are of two kinds. In the first case a new motif is express- 
ed by a form which existed already ; here the same form is used to express different 
ideas. In the second case the normal form of a motif is influenced by other forms; 
here we are only concerned with a partial change of an existing form due to 
external influences. 
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(a) Non-decorative elements (e.g. hand- attributes) are subject to 
transformations which elsewhere are confined to decorative elements 
(e.g. floral patterns). 


(b) The transformations are not restricted to formal characters (com- 
position, postures, scaling), but affect also the objects themselves. The 
transformations have an effect on the iconography, i.e. on those elements 
which are essential for the identification of the figures. 


(c) The transformations are not linked up with the migration of the 
forms in time and space but are produced instantaneously. The process 
is accelerated. 


In other words: not the transformations as such but their intrusion 
into iconography is typically Indian (see below section III on “icono- 
graphy”). This follows not only from (a) and (b) but also from (c). 
The speed of the transformations has the result that similar forms repre- 
senting different motifs are seen side by side, ie. on monuments of the 
same style and often even on one and the same monument. Here a con- 
fusion is well possible whereas nobody is likely to confuse similar forms 
which belong to different regions and periods. A comparison with language 
is perhaps not quite out of place: confusion of similar words (having 
different meaning) is possible only if they belong to one and the same 
language, not if they belong to different languages. 


The lack of distinction cannot be demonstrated with the help of a 
single case of similarity. What matters is not the absolute but the “rela- 
tive” degree of similarity between different forms: the general fact that 
the similarity between forms which stand for different motifs tends 
to be relatively great compared with the measure of resemblance which 
remains in the case of forms which stand for the same motif (cf. § 70b). 

® 


Jt goes without saying that the rendering of a motif may become 80 
unrealistic that nobody will expect exact definitions. Distortion of the 
natural forms (§ 48), decorative transformations (§ 49), excessive syncret- 
ism (8 65), ignorance of the iconographic traditions (8 66), and non - epic 
representation (8 73) are among the factors which may ultimately 
obliterate the demarcation - lines of the objects and facts represented. In 
the present enquiry however only such cases of obliteration have been dis- 
cussed where the character of the representation is in general realistic ; a 
partial absence of distinctions is here unexpected and may therefore create 
misunderstandings. 
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We propose to deal in this article with three questions: In what forms 
does the reduction of the distinctions manifest itself ? Who is responsible 
for the reduction (the artists alone or mythologists and intermediate 
authorities as well)? What are the reasons for the reduction of the dis- 
tinctions ? In the second part of the study we shall try to give a final 
answer (chapters VIII, IX, XI); here we mention only the main points 
which underlie the description of the material in the first part. 


(a) The reduction of distinctions manifests itself broadly speaking as 
“amalgamation” and “stereotype representation” (see section I). In order 
to make the difference as clear as possible we use two elementary examples. 
A hybrid animal (e.g. $arabha, a bastard of a tiger and an elephant) is 
an example of amalgamation: separate objects are joined together. But 
if & bull is rendered in such a way that it may be mistaken for some other 
quadruped (e.g. a buffalo) we speak of stereotype representation ; in this 
case the distinctive features of the animals are neglected and different 
motifs are moulded upon the same pattern. A third category, multiplica- 
tion, has been classified as "related phenomenon" and will be defined 
later on ($ 57). 


(b) The reduction of distinctions goes sometimes to the credit of the 
artists, sometimes to the credit of the "theologians" (the authors of the 
systematic treatises on the subject), and sometimes to the credit of the 
mythologists themselves. Assimilation of. different attributes is an artistic 
transformation, the association of various conceptions like Varaha, Rama- 
candra, etc. with Visnu-Krsna is a mythological and theological trans- 
formation. 


Since the “form” (art) as well as the “contents” (mythology and 
theology) are subject to transformations we cannot reduce all the pheno- 
mena to the antagonism between the two sides. That may be possible 
in the casegf the biblical motifs in Christian iconography where the artistic 
innovations stand out clearly against the unchanging background of the 
scripture. But in Indian iconography we are often not sure who changed 
the original motif since art is only the last member in the chain of 
transforming factors?. 


(c) It seems that the reduction of distinctions has mainly three 
reasons: “association”, “conventionalism”, and “variation”. These three 


2. Still we quote for a second time Louis REAU: “... the texts do not provide 
the key for all the iconographic problems ; deviations are very common. Numer- 
ous are the plastic compositions which cannot be explained with the help of the 
texts and which sometimes even contradict the texts." (loc. cit. p. 303). 
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categories may be called “psychological” in contradistinction to the 
“descriptive” categories in (a). We speak of association where different 
mythological conceptions (e.g. Hari and Hara) or diferent objects (e.g. 
weapons and vegetable forms) are contaminated. Conventionalism means 
economy of forms and economy of motifs, a tendency which is amply 
testified by medieval and late medieval icons. Variation we call the 
tendency to modify again and again a given form, a process which may 
result in the reduction, loss or misrepresentation of the specific characters. 
Thus the braids of hair can assume the shape of a halo (fig. 48). 


Our classification of the material is based on the descriptive categories 
mentioned in (a) and on their subcategories which will be defined in the 
course of the article. 


The term “iconographic” (see chapter X) is used in contradistinction 
to decorative and epic compositions. The student of iconography is con- 
cerned with iconoplastic art alone, not with decorative patterns (geome- 
trical, floral, animal or human) and not with representations of particular 
historical or mythological events (e.g. Jataka scenes). No doubt, icono- 
plastic art preserved to some extent the “epic” element, but broadly speaking 
there is a vast difference between the familiar type of icon and the repre- 
sentation of epic scenes as they are found at Safici or Halebid or Abu. We 
define this difference with the help of the terms “epic” and “non - epic" 
(chapter XII) and regard only compositions where the epic element is 
missing or reduced as the subject of iconography. In its narrower sense, 
“iconographic” denotes all those features which help in distinguishing one 
figure from another, e.g. objects appearing in the hands or on the heads. 
We call all these distinguishing features and elements “attributes”, using 
the word in its widest sense. 


IV 


4 


Our plan, which has been described in the previous section, is very 
abstract. We might as well have studied critically a number of monuments 
with special reference to the various processes of assimilation. We might 
also have dealt separately with the individual elements of the representa- 
tion (objects in the hands, head - gears, etc.), demonstrating assimilation 
with respect to each of these categories. The second approach is no doubt 
more systematic than the first, but even this method would have been 
simple as compared with the programme of our essay: a classification of 
the material according to the various forms in which the assimilation 
manifests itself. We would have hesitated to arrange the facts according 
to such an abstract system if the article were meant as a self- contained 
monograph. This is however not the case. The article has been written 
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in order to provide such enquiries as are restricted to a single monument 
or group of monuments with the necessary theoretical foundation. We 
are fully aware of the inadequacies in our system, but we have avoided a 
detailed discussion of questions relating to the classification. Our cate- 
gories are only meant as guides for the student and not as the elements 
of an ideal system of Indian iconography. 


The knowledge of Indian iconography is still imperfect. In Europe 
the literary background of the monuments had been studied carefully be- 
fore the relative independence of the form was duly recognized. Here one 
has to study the "autonomous" and the “heteronomous” aspect of the forms 
simultaneously, running the risk of attributing to the text what is actually 
an innovation of the artist and of demonstrating the liberty of the artist 
with the help of features which later on may turn out to be based on 
ancient literary traditions. We have availed ourselves everywhere of the 
works of Gopinath Rao, Jitendra Nath BANERJEA, and Umakant Prema- 
nand SHAH, but we feel that in some cases our treatment may have 
suffered from the difficulty of coordinating in a satisfactory way literary 
and archaeological evidence. 


A technical problem is the lack of published photographs. It would 
be beneficial to iconographic studies if complete sets of figures from 
structural temples and caves were reproduced in the archaeological litera- 
ture. 50 much more so as the processes of assimilation are most easily 
observed in the case of a series of figures. 


We cannot enter into a discussion on the relations between iconography 
on the one hand and art and religion on the other. It seems however 
necessary to emphasize that differences in the degree of iconographic 
correctness and logic do not affect in any way the intrinsic aesthetic and 
religious qualities of a representation. The standards of iconography 
should not be applied to beauty and religious value. 


* * * + * 
e 


In the Khajuraho - article we have shown that the artists were to a 
large extent independent from the texts (see also chapter IX). In the 
case of the temple under discussion, the artists had split up or alterated 
existing gods in order to create new deities. Similar cases will be sur- 
veyed in $8 29 (alteration) and 4] (derived figure repeats a single feature 
of the original figure). It is however unusual that the artists create new 
figures on such a vast scale. — On a later occasion we shall try to demon- 
strate that the description of the “iconographic types” does better justice 
to the material than the identification of individual figures (see 88 46 and 
54). A fuller treatment of the phenomenon described here as “variation” 
(8 69 c) will also be included in that study. 


PART I: THE PHENOMENA 
L STEREOTYPE REPRESENTATION IN GENERAL 


- 


Assimilation! Different elements of the representation have 
often become similar in shape. This is particularly true of "hand - attri- 
butes” (8 4). But cases of assimilation are also found amongst “head- 
attributes", vegetable objects, ete. (8 2). 


$ l. The hand - attributes which are going to be discussed can be 
divided into two groups and have been reproduced as figs. l7-2 and 22-26. 


(Figs. ॥॥7-8). On the other walls of the Tel- ka- mandir (Gwalior) 
there appear ll2 figures of small size. About 50 of these wear a jatà 
and carry a trident or a mace in one of their two hands. Whereas the 
distinction between trident and mace is always maintained, we find besides 
the normal form of the trident (fig. 9]l) other forms where this weapon 
can only with difficulty be distinguished from a spear (fig. 8). But a real 
spear is carried only by one of the il2 wall-figures, viz. by Skanda (fig. l7). 


(Figs. 9-20). Fig. 9 shows a spear which is carried by Skanda 
(Gwalior Museum) and fig. 20 shows a sacrificial ladle (sruva) which is 
carried by Brahma (Jhalrapatan). Again the difference lies only in a 
scratched line appearing on the second attribute and indicating the cavity 
of the ladle. One can imagine that the artists have sometimes omitted 
even this thin line although they meant to show a ladle. In the case of 
Agni we find this very attribute with line (Agni from Suhania?) and 
without line. If the line is clearly indicated we can call the object a ladle. 
Otherwise the decision is difficult because the texts mention in their des- 
cription of Agni spear as well as ladle. In my Khajuraho article 
I had to leave the matter undecided. The attribute was once dgscribed as 
“sada (Sakti? sruk ?)" (p.  : Agni on the outer walls of the temple) 
and once as “Sakti (sruk?)" (p. 23: Agni on the outer walls of the 
garbhagrha)?. 

l. In the Introduction the word “assimilation” has been used in a wider 
sense ; here it is only a sub-category of stereotype representation. J became aware 
of this phenomenon when Dr. U. P. SHAH showed me unpublished drawings demon- 
strating the various forms of attributes. 

2. Annual Report (Gwalior) 927-28, Pl. VII b. In this case the line is very 
thin. Absolutely clear is the sruva held by an Agni at Budhi Chanderi (photo 


No. 373). l 
3. It would have been more correct to write in both cases “sakti or sruva”. 
The sruk is a squarish ladle which cannot be confused with a spear. Agni is also 
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(Figs. 2 and 23). Our drawings show two forms of the lotus - bud, one 
without calyx (held by an Ambika) and one with calyx (held by a Sita). 
Both specimens belong to the South but similar forms are found in the 
North. At least the second lotus could be confused with the other attri- 
putes in its group. | 


(Figs. 22 and 24-26). Fig. 22 shows a mace carried by an unexplained 
male figure. — Fig. 24 looks similar to fig. 23 (note the slight bend !). It 
is however not a lotus but a stick, carried by Vayu (from Suhania). The 
texts prescribe for this god a goad or a stick, never a lotus. The stick is 
actually only a goad without a hook, and the stick of the Suhania Vayu 
corresponds to the goad in the hand of the Vayu on the outer walls of the 
Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho’. 


Suhania Vayu: stick / banner 
broken / water -jar 

Khajuraho Vayu: goad / banner 
varada / water -jar 


The next attribute (fig. 25) which is held by a Yama from Suhania is also 
bent, but only very slightly. The texts prescribe unanimously a stick 
(danda) for Yama. Therefore our artist must have meant a stick, not 
a mace, although this is not brought out by the form. The difference 
which we find between the stick of fig. 25 and the mace of fig. 26 (carried 
by a Visnu from Padhavli) has only stylistic but no iconographic import- 
ance (see § 63). It does not seem that the distinction between stick and 
mace on which the texts insist was anywhere observed by the artists. 


Assimilation of attributes is very common with figures which form a 


shown with sruk: Annual Report (Gwalior) I937-38, PL IX, b (also from 
Suhania). — Sometimes different objects look similar in reality, and this may be 
the reason for their similar representation. There existed a great variety of sacri- 
ficial ladles? (W. CALAND / V. HENRY, L’Agnistoma I, Paris 7906, Pl. I-IID), some 
being similar to a spear. But not only is similarity between objects of so differ- 
ent' character rare, we can also expect that the artist does not select exactly 
that type of an object for his representation which is most likely to be taken for 
something different. 
4. The Vayu on the outer walls of the garbhagrha carries the following 

attributes : 

garment (held by the ends with both hands and forming a semi-circle 

above the head) 

mace (goad ?) / water - jar. 
The upper line has been corrected here as against Khajuraho p. 23, and this im- 
provement was possible because BANERJEA (p. 527, Note 4) has directed attention 
to the correct readings vdyv - dpurita - vastra$ ca and grhita - vastrüntah ( Vignu 
dharmottara III, 58) which were unknown to Rao. 
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series; but as we have shown there are also many similarities which þe- 
long to the style as such: the conventional form of the spear coincides 
with the conventional form of the sruva, and so forth. 


Ihe distinction is rarely lost completely. A well-preserved attribute 
can normally be identified. But often the difference lies only in a few 
lines, incised in a core which is otherwise identical for both objects 
(compare figs. 47 and ]8 or 9 and 20). 


6 2. The best example for the assimilation of head - attributes is the 
transformation of the jata into a mukuta (see § 36 and figs. 62-59- 
60). The mukuta-like jatà can again be changed into an aggregate 
of flames (in the case of Agni, see SIVARAMAMORTI, Pl. VIII, A). This does 
not mean that the god wears an ordinary mukuta which is burning, but 
it indicates a compromise between the normal jatamukuta and the 
normal halo of flames surrounding Agni’s head or his whole body 
(SivARAMAMURTI, PL VIII, B). 


Often a figure is surrounded by four vegetable objects appearing in the 
four corners of the panel The upper two objects represent a tree, the 
lower ones represent two plants. Sometimes all four are identical in shape. 
Our example (fig. 32) is rather primitive, but it shows that this type of 
assimilation occurs also in the iconography of the Jina in which case it is 
impossible to call the motif decorative. 


Fig. 52 shows a very curious case of assimilation : the three layers of 
the seat of the Jina (from top to bottom : cushion with tassels, snake - coils, 
lotus-seat) have become so similar that at first sight they seem to be 
identical. 


$3. Reduction. Here we shall discuss those cases where the dis- 
tinctive feature of an object (or the most characteristic element of a com- 
position) has become indistinct, either due to a reduction in size, in bold- 
ness of relief or in general scale, or due to a shift from the centre to the 
periphery. 


(a) Reduction of the size. The plaits of hair which distinguish the 
first Jina Rsabha from the other Jinas are sometimes extremely short. The 
normal size is shown by fig. 35, whereas figs. 33 f. show the plaits in re- 
duced size. Similarly the hump of the bull (which is Rsabha's cihna) 
is sometimes hardly indicated, so that the animal cannot be distinguished 
from other quadrupeds. See also the next 8. 


(b) Ineision. Sometimes not only a single feature of an object 
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(8 4) but the whole object is incised. Fig. 3 shows a tortoise (vahana 
of the river- goddess Yamuna); head and neck are still modelled in 
the round but the rest is merely incised (unfortunately the drawing 
has not made this point very clear). This treatment is not uncommon 
in the case of the vahanas of the river- goddesses (Ganga and Yamuna). 
The cihnas of the Jinas are also very often incised. This is natural 
in the case of abstract symbols like the svastika, but in the case of the 
animal cihnas a representation in relief would have been better. Occa- 
sionally the cihnas are drawn very artistically but as a rule cihnas 
in relief are clearer. 


(c) Reduction of the scale. Small size does not affect the clearness of 
the representation if the art of miniature-carving is fully developed and 
suitable stone available. But often subsidiary figures of an image (e.g. the 
yaksas and yaksis of a Jina) or even all the figures of a composition (e.g. 
on a theriomorph Varaha) are executed in small size, although the artistic 
technique and the condition of the stone did not recommend this method. 


(d) Shift of central elements to the periphery. See the next 8. 


8 4. We shall now describe a few compositions which are typical 
examples of reduction and its various aspects. 


Reduction of the individualizing elements in epic compositions can be 
demonstrated by a comparison of the Jetavana panel on the northern gate 
at Safici with the representation of the same motif at Bodh Gaya (E. 
WALDSCHMIDT, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, Berlin 4932, Pl. 69 and 26). 
At Bodh Gaya the coins offered for the purchase of the garden (and which 
are essential for the identification of the scene) cover almost one half of 
the panel. But at Safici they are arranged in two inconspicuous rows in 
the left lower corner of the composition. The difference in the 
representation which is to some extent typical of the difference between 
the art of Bodh Gaya (or Bharhut) and the art of Sāñcī has been discussed 
Op. cit. p. 90% 


Good examples of the reduction of the individualizing elements in 
iconoplastic art (ie. in non-epic compositions) are found amongst the 
images of Sürya and of the cakravartin. Almost all Sürya -images of the 
later time show his chariot and his horses in reduced form; see for 
example Stella KEAMRISCH, The Art of India, Pl. 74: Surya from Alampur ; 
Rao I, II, Pl. XCI: Sürya from Haveri. In the first case chariot and horses 
are shown in an unusual way behind the god and they do not reach 
above the height of his knees. In the second case the horses are only re- 
presented by an inconspicuous carving on the pedestal, ie. they appear 
below the god and even below the panel proper.—We mentioned already 
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in the Introduction that the attributes of the Jaina cakravartin are some- 
times reduced to such an extent that he looks like a Jina. We shall now 
compare such Jaina images with the unreduced rendering of the motif 
at Jagayyapeta (WALDSCHNIDT, op. c. Pl. 22). In the latter case the human 
ratnas are about half the size of the central figure, whereas on a Jaina 
image at Deogarh® their size is not more than a tenth of the size of the 
cakravartin Bharata. At Jagayyapeta the ratnas surround the main 
figure from all sides, whereas at Deogarh they are confined to the 
pedestal (and to the portion immediately above the pedestal). Only 
one of the cakravartin -images at Deogarh does not show this extreme 
reduction, but stands in the treatment of the ratnas midway between 
the specimen from Jagayyapeta and the other specimens from Deogarh. 
It is, however, of inferior quality and late in dates. 


$ 5. In the previous §§ we have practically neglected the context of 
the elements compared. But it goes without saying that the impression 
of similarity is intensified if the different elements take corresponding 
places in formally related compositions. We can call this process su b- 
stitution: different compositions follow the same scheme, and one and 
the same place (Stelle) of the scheme is occupied in turn by different 
occupants (Stellenbesetzern). Sometimes the different occupants are 
related through the place alone (e.g. female chowrie - bearer: Ambika; 
§ [3), sometimes also through the form (e.g. bhamandala: jatamandala ; 
$ 6), and sometimes through the form and through the function (e.g. 
lotus: parasol; § 7). 


§ 6. Substitution of elements of the same form. 
Well - known are the various substitutes for the halo. In the list given below 
we have included, this time, pieces of different time and provenance in 
order to render the survey as complete as possible. But the specimens are 
treated and arranged as usual without reference to their mutual historical 
relation (see § 67). Besides the simple disc (plain or with decorative 
patterns) and besides the round of snake - hoods we find the fellowing cir- 
cular objects: 


Fig. 42 circle of ordinary hair. 
43 tree. 
44 appendix of the mukuta (cf. fig. 60 f. and SIVARAMAMURTI, Pl. 
XVIII, DY. 


5. Dated samvat 095. The image is fixed by the side of the door in the wall 
near temple No. l5. Photo No. 860. 

6. Temple No. 23. Photos Nos. 556-558. 

7. This “fluted frill” can be elaborated to form a sort of cakra (or halo); see 
MARSHALL - FOUCHER, Sáfichi III, Pl. 008b. Pl. 259 and 265c. 
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45 cakra with spokes’, 

46 flames?. 

47 Sirascakra (in the form of an amalaka) representing the Sudaráana- 
cakra.i0 

48 jatamandala, 


The next example is taken from Siva’s Daksinàmürti. Fig. 49 shows 
its normal form ; here the hair of the god is represented as a bulky mass 
which projects to the left and to the right of the head (jatábhàüra). It is 
rather strange that in one specimen (fig. 50) the tree which is often found 
with the Daksinàmürti appears on the very place where we expect the 
monstrous jatabhara, while the jatas are reduced to a few inconspicuous 
plaits. 


In fig. 88 we have reproduced one out of three panels which belong 
together and show different aspects of Narasimha. The god appears in a 
pillar just as Siva does in his so-called Lingodbhavamurti (fig. 89). There 
is certainly some similarity between the Narasimha-myth (N. coming 
forth from a pillar) and the Siva- myth (Siva manifesting himself in a 
linga), but this alone cannot account for the close relation between the 
‘two images. Our Narasimha -image which seems to be unique must have 
been modelled from the type of the Lingodbhavamirti. 


Sometimes a curved or outstretched animal (or man) is held like a 
rod in the two uppermost arms of a god". Thus we find a curved snake, 
elephant, or man which form, together with the arms, à semi - circle above 
the head!4; in one case we are told that the snake has the head of an 
elephant!? and this would be a good example for the overlapping of stereo- 
type representation with amalgamation. Other animals are held above 


8. From a double-faced capital from Pawaya. Cf. also the Sudarsganacakra 
behind Visnu’s Cakrapurusa: SIVARAMAMURTL PL XVIII A. f 

9. The design on the upper side of the flames remains unexplained. It appears 
also on the upper side of a jatamandala : SIVARAMAMORTI, Fig. l6a. 

i0. BANERJEA: “Siragcakra in the form of a lotus with flames issuing from 
its outer rim" (p. 402). In our drawing the flames are not indicated. 

ll. The motif can be connected with epic accounts describing how the hero 
whirls his victim in the air. The art- motif was probably imported from Western 
Asia. See E. Kunze, Krettsche Bronzereliefs (Stuttgart 93l), p. 96. 

2. Images of female deities holding an elephant or a man in this position can 
be seen in the Jardine Museum, Khajuraho. A curved snake held by Ganesa has 
been reproduced by W. KEIRFEL, Der Hinduismus (= Bilderatlas zur Religions- 
geschichte, 8-20. Lieferung, Leipzig), Pl. 52. 

3. J. Ph. VOGEL, Antiquities of Chamba State, ASI New Imperial Series 
XXXVI, p. 55 and Pl. XIV. In the photo the elephant - head is not clear. — The 
same type of animal seems to appear in KRIRFFL, Lc. Pl 76 (image of “Kygodari”), 
but here too the photo givés no clear idea. 

DCB i2 ° á 
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the head like a straight stick: snake, alligator, elephant (or rather the 
upper edge of the elephant's skin)!í. A Cakre$vari from Deogarh! holds 
even a cakra in the two (!) uppermost hands—an unusual and unnatural 
arrangement which must have been inspired by the other cases mentioned. 


A slab from Deogarh!5 shows 24 Jinas in small size. Below some of 
the Jinas a simple lotus is shown, (stylistic transformation of the 
padmiasana), while we find below the remaining Jinas a minute pedestal 
(in low relief) with a lotus - flower or a cakra on it. Were not the cakra 
shown from the edge and the lotus - flower from the face, we could easily 
mistake one for the other. 


Substitution also takes place between a certain type of vegetable object 
and a peculiar form of the scarf. The vegetable object which we 
are referring to appears in figs. 27, 29, and 84, and is probably different 
from the "padmapàni- motif” mentioned in the Khajuraho article (ibid. 
pp. 28 ff. ; figs. 32 and 87 of this article). The ends of the scarf have 
often been stylized into heavy round objects". The peculiar stylization 
which we find in Central India (figs. 28, 30, 3) — scarf - end resting on the 
ground and rolled up to form a cylindrical object — resembles the horizon-. 
tally fluted mace which is found with early Visnu -images!5, but the ques- 
tion whether both forms are historically connected or not remains open. 
Ihe rolled up scarf does not seem to be much earlier than the medieval 
period. 


Both objects (plant and scarf) are similar in shape and occupy about 
the same place in the composition. They are found either on one or on both 
sides of the figure. The first case is demonstrated by two panels from the 
Teh - kā -mandir (fig. 29: fig. 30), the second case by two panels from 
temple No. 2 at Deogarh (fig. 27: fig. 28). It is possible that the scarf- 
ends in fig. 28 did not receive the finishing touch of the sculptor ; the out- 


lines of the object are however clear. 
e 


[4, Snake: SIVARAMAMURT, Pl XXV B; alligator: BANERJEA Pl. XLI, 
4 and p. 772, 498; elephant: G. YAZDANI History of the Deccan I/VIIL PI. 
XXXV, b. 

l5. Left shrine before the door -way of temple No. ]2. Photos Nos. ]084 
and 088. 

l6. Now kept in temple No. 32, Photo of Moti Ram JAIN. The Jinas are 
arranged in six rows out of which four rows (and parts of the fifth row) are 
preserved. 

॥7. G. YAZDANI op. c. Pl. XL, a; G. JOUVEAU - DUBREUIL, Archéologie du Sud de 
UInde II, Paris 94, Pl. XVIII, A; cf. also ibid. PL IV. 

8. Visnu from Taxila: BANERJEA p. 390, p. 402, and Pl. XXI; Visnu from 
Udaygiri cave No. 6. 
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$7. Substitution of elements of the same form and 
function. We often find as a substitute for a genuine implement some 
other object, animal, vegetable or lifeless. The snake for example appears 
as a churning -rope (Vasuki in the Kurmavatara), as a noose (nàga- 
pasa), as a kucabandha (SIVARAMAMURTI, p. 32 and Fig. I6, as an 
upavita (PHERU, p. 8 : Tumbaru Yaksa of the Digambaras), as a seat or 
bed (Visnu on Ananta), as the back of a throne’, as a festoon decorat- 
ing a stüpa (Amaravati), and so forth. One and the same implement can 
be represented by different substitutes: a mountain (Meru or Mandara), 
a Siva - linga, the trunk of a tree, a lotus-stalk, and similar objects may 
serve as the churning - stick in the Kürmavatàara?. In a case like this it 
may become difficult to decide whether the substitution goes to the credit 
.of the artist or is a feature of the myth. The custom of manufacturing 
ornaments and utensils in the form of animals or of providing them with 
animal protomes etc. presents a similar problem. If such objects are re- 
presented in art, we may not be able to decide whether some artefact is 
represented or whether the sculptor himself introduced an animal as a 
substitute for some implement. Bracelets in the form of a snake were, for 
example, in actual use. 


Still there are many cases where the innovation goes clearly to the 
credit of the artist. Figs. 40 and 4 show the two parasol - bearers of the 
two river- goddesses on one of the smaller door- ways of the Teli-ka- 
mandir. In fig. 40 the attendant figure carries, instead of the parasol pro- 
per, a lotus. — Whereas the artists could choose between parasol proper and 
lotus in the case of the river - goddesses, we find on representations of the 
hybrid Varaha invariably the lotus-parasol It appears also above 
Matsya and Kürma?'! and we can therefore conclude that it is connected 
with aquatic motifs 


Fig. 38 shows a crown held by two celestials above a Hindu goddess, 
and fig. 39 shows a parasol (without stick) held by two celestial garland- 
bearers abow a Jina. We find also an image where a lotus is held by two 
celestials above the main figure’. But cases of this type are rare.: Nor- 
mally the parasol or thelotus above the head of the saint (deity) 
are flanked, but not touched by celestials. At least in those cases where 


9. Lalit Kala Nos. 7-2, 955-56, Fig. ll. In this case the snake has of course 
8 more decórative character. . 

20. Jeannine AUBOYER, Le trône et son symbolisme dans VInde ancienne, Paris 
949, p. 96 ff. 

2l. Annual Report (Gwalior) 929-30, Pl. I, b: door -lintel at Bara Kalan 
(District Bhind) 

22. Jain goddess on the outer walls of the Màládevi temple at Gyaraspur 
(District Bhilsa). Photo No. 2890 
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the object is carried by flying genii we can call it a substitute for the 
crown (which is rare in Hindu iconography and altogether absent in 
Digambara iconography). 


8 8. A sound balance between individualizing elements and- general 
elements is not always maintained. Often the general elements become 
so rampant that the individualizing elements are squeezed out or render- 
ed inconspicuous. 


The panel at Safici on which the donation of the Jetavana is depicted 
(§ 4) shows practically only trees, sanctuaries and worshippers — elements 
which are not in the least peculiar to the story represented.—The Jinas 
are often surrounded by a host of smaller figures and it requires some 
effort on the part of the observer to discover amongst these the yaksa and 
yaksi which help to identify the Jina. The other figures are common to 
all Jinas (or even common to Jain and Hindu iconography). — Profuse 
ornamentation can conceal the true character of a hair-dress: the lower 
halves of the jatds of the trimürti at Elephanta are covered completely 
with ornaments so that they look nothing like the hair - dress of an ascetic. 


Other general elements which occur in iconoplastic art are the various 
forms of the lotus (8 4), the two forms of the vegetable object mentioned 
in § 6, the nügas (8 28), the “sacred tree" (8 i4), etc. The elements men- 
tioned are most misleading as long as they have not yet become "general" 
(Le. common to a large number of different motifs). When they have 
spread from their original motif only to a few others, they seem still to 
constitute integral parts within each given composition (naga in the 
Varahavatara etc.. Such cases will be discussed in more detail in the 
chapter on "silent amalgamation". Here we are only concerned with the 
negative aspect of the really general elements ; we want to show how they 
distract attention from those elements which are relevant to the identifi- 
cation of the image. 

e 

8 9. Iconographically speaking an inscription which gives the name 
of the figure represented can be called an element of the composition. In 
any case there is,not much difference between the incision of a cihna (a 
sort of hieroglyph) and the incision of a few letters. Inscriptions of this 

-type are numerous at Bhàrhut but completely absent at Safici. They re- 
appear in Kusana art but become again rare in the medieval art of the 
North. Hardly one percent of the Jina images at Deogarh have got an 
inscription which mentions the name of the Jina, while every fourth or 
fifth image shows the name of the donator. The cihnas of the Jinas 
are also often missing. The incision of the name was however common 
practice in the case of certain goddesses like the Jain yaksis, the Jain 
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vidyüdevis, and the Hindu yoginis. The yoginis from Bheraghat and 
Naresar and the Jain goddesses from Deogarh temple No. l2 have their 
names inscribed on the pedestals. Often these names are not in agree- 
ment with the general tradition. Probably some of the statues were 
simply misnamed or provided with names which occurred only in the 
vocabulary of a small community (cf. also § 46). 


I, STANDARD TYPES OF ICONOPLASTIC, ART 


$ 40. The stereotype character of medieval art depends largely on 
two conventional systems of representation which have created what may 
be called the “attribute - type” and the “panel - type". 


In the case of the attribute - type all elements of the scene are trans- 
formed into accessories of the main figure, are ‘attached’ to it. Human 
figures (consorts, friends and foes), animals, even plants and mountains 
become attributes in the narrower or in the wider sense. A good many 
elements are completely dropped. In the final conception nothing remains 
separated from the main figure. The places for the attributes are also 
standardized : the symbols are mostly ‘attached’ to the feet, to the hands, 
and to the head. Where we find variations in the place, position and shape 
of an attribute we are generally only concerned with stylistic, not with 
iconographic variants (cf. the Introduction). It is for example irrelevant 
to the identification in which position a cakra is held and whether the face 
shows spokes or a lotus. The description of many icons can therefore be 
reduced to a mere formula giving only name and place of the attributes. 


There is no strict correlation between the place and the attribute. 
The trident is normally a hand - attribute but it can also be attached to the 
head (§ 50c). The conch appears in the hand, as vàhana (Le. with the 
figure seated or standing on it)!, and on the head (8 50c). The cakra is 
represented in the hand, on the chest (8 50c), and on the head. 


In theory we can distinguish between attributes which are attached 
to the body, attributes which consist in anatomical peculiarities (third eye 
and third leg, usnisa), and attributes which consist in particular attitudes 
(raised leg, ürdhvalinga). In epic representations only attributes of the 
second type are admissible, and Indra's flask as represented on the north- 


-* 


l. PHERU, p. I59 No. I8 (here the Nirvdnakalika [p. 36/2] has besides 
the reading $amkhavahanam the v.l | $ambaravühanam which does not make 
sense); PHERU, p. l94 No. 8. 
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ern gate at Safichi (Vessantara-Jàtaka) is strictly speaking already an 
unepic element. Non-epic representation associates a momentary feature 
permanently with a person (Krsna's cakra) and makes a "permanent" 
feature (the number of arms) subject to change. The time relation of the 
elements has become irrelevant. 


8 l. We do not know how far the concentration of the elements 
described in the previous $ is an original feature of the art- motif and 
how far it is the result of later transformations. The Mahisasuramardini 
at Deogarh? (Gupta period) forms already a perfect unit with the over- 
powered buffalo: she places one foot on its head and clutches its tail. It 
is not impossible that an earlier representation showed the two opponents 
separated, as is the case with the Mahisasuramardini - panel at Mahabali- 
puram?; here the goddess is engaged in a fight with the buffalo - demon 
who appears in hybrid form (human body and buffalo's head) and stands 
in front of her. But since we have in the North no rendering of the motif 
earlier than the Deogarh panel, we cannot say whether this shows the 
original or a later form. Cases where we find in Hindu iconography one 
and the same motif in an earlier “un - concentrated" and in a later “con- 
centrated" form are rare. 


8 2. The panel-type shows the main figure surrounded by small 
panels, more or less clearly separated by offsets and each accommodating 
a human or animal figure (fig. 5/6). In a wider sense, the panel-type 
includes every symmetrical, composite scheme which arranges different 
figures (or inanimate objects) round a big central flgure: for example 
a central figure with two smaller figures to the left and right. The selec- 
tion of the elements is different from the attribute-type. The latter 
prefers such elements which can be turned into attributes (weapons, im- 
plements in general, killed enemies, etc.) and increases the number of 
arms, which have to serve as the receptacles for these attributes. The 
panel-type, on the other hand, gives preference to figures which can be 
accommodated in separate panels: associated figures (avatàras in the case 
of Visnu, Jinas in the case of a Jina), attendants (chowrie - bearers, 
parasol - bearers), or witnesses of some incident (cows and shepherds 
around Krsna Govardhanadhara: fig. 6). — Our types are no doubt 
abstractions and only a part of the icons will answer in all respects to one 
of the two descriptions. But broadly speaking the images with a great 
number of arms are not the same as those which present an elaborate sys- 
tem of subsidiary figures. 


2. Rock-cut, at the lower end of a ghati (and to the right of the so - called 
Sidh - ki - guphà). Photo No. 745. 
3. Stella KRAMRISCH, The Art of India, PL 86. \ 
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$ 38, Just as in the case of the attribute - type, there is no strict 
correlation between the place (here the panel) and the occupant (here the 
figure); the latter is exchangeable (see § 5 on substitution). Thus Buddha 
and Surya can occupy the places by the side of the main figure (Hari - 
Hara) normally reserved for attendants like chowrie- bearers, parasol- 
bearers, etc. (BANERJEA, Pl. XLVIII, I: “Hari- Hara - Sürya - Buddha’). 
The representation of attendant figures in these places is only the statis- 
tical maximum; it does not mean that the places are meant for such 
figures. Another image shows a female chowrie - bearer (?) to the proper 
right and the yaksi Ambika to the proper left of the Jina ParSvanatha* 
(fg. 4). This case is slightly different from the first in so far as only 
one out of two figures which form a pair (the chowrie- bearers) has been 
replaced by a figure of different character (Ambika). 


§ 4. Sometimes motifs which ‘were normally rendered in a different 
way, viz. in a more epic form have been adapted to the panel-type. They 
lost thereby their distinctive character. 


The Krsna Govardhanadhara from Mathura which is reproduced in 
. fig. 6 can be compared with a Jina from Deogarh (fig. I5). The date of 
the first specimen is controversial but the piece is in any case much 
earlier than the Jina from Deogarh which is medieval. Amongst the early 
representations of the Krsna -Govardhanadhara -motif this seems to be 
the only one that follows the panel-type. The correspondence of the ele- 
ments of the two compared compositions is clear: 


Shepherds with sticks (looking like maces) flanking Krsna: 
chowrie - bearers flanking the Jina. 

Cows (resembling sheep) by the sides of Krsna: 

miniature - Jinas by the sides of the Jina. 

Mountain and tree above Krsna: 

triple parasol with tree above the Jina. 


E] 
The tree above Krsna is out of place; but this tree which is originally 
only associated with the yogi (Buddha, Jina, Nara/Narayana, Daksina- 
mūrti) is later on shown even above amorous couples. Were the branches 
not clearly carved below the mountain Govardhana, one could conjec- 
ture that the tree suggested vegetation (just as we find leaves on the 


4. The yaksi Ambika is not restricted to the Jina Neminatha; cf. Baroda 
State Museum Bulletin Vol. EX, Pts. -2, 952-53, p. 46 (U. P. SHAR). 

5. See H. Goetz in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda I, i, p. 54, 
foot - notes 6 and I7.—— Arts Asiatiques IV (I957) p. 222f. (v. L. — de LEEUW). 

6. Door -jambs of the early medieval Gargaj Mahadev temple at Indor (Guna 
District). Photo No. 2556. 
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mountain in the case of an unpublished Gupta image of Krsna Govar- 
dhanadhara at Deogarh'. It is however evident that the artist did not 
even try to bring the leaves into agreement with the motif. The identical 
plan of the two images demonstrates stereotype representation, but the 
presence of the tree in both cases is due to a contamination of the Krsna - 
motif with the yogi - motif ($ 25). 


An unusual medieval representation of the Kirmavatara in the Gwalior 
Museum? can be compared for its plan with a Buddhist composition at 
Kanheri (cave No. 90) which shows the Buddha surrounded by attendants 
and by other Buddhas. In both cases all the represented figures are seated 
or standing on lotuses, and also the arrangement of the flowers is about the 
same. — The lotuses do not originally belong to the Kürmavatara - motif ; 
here they are so predominant that they have changed the character of the 
scene completely (cf. § 8). The myth is of course aquatic in character and 
would admit of a few lotuses as indication of the water. But that all 
figures (including the tortoise and the churning gods and asuras) are 
placed on separate lotuses, is an invention of the artist (cf. also $ 7 on the 
lotus - parasol and $ 28). 


१६ ]5. At the end of the chapter a word or two may be said about 
over-characterization and differentiation. These two 
tendencies have strictly speaking nothing to do with our subject. But 
they add to the difficulties which we experience in the study of Indian 
icons and we shall therefore discuss them briefly. 


For the characterization of a figure one attribute is suffieient. But 
only in the case of serial groups like the Jinas or Mànusi- Buddhas were 
the theologians ready to restrict the number of attributes to one. Else- 
where we find a plurality of attributes and this is in keeping with the 
iconographic conventions of other arts. Still the great number of attributes 
in the narrower sense as well as of distinguishing features in general is a 
peculiarity of Indian icons and calls for some explanation. Three reasons 
can, be suggested. 


(I) Amalgamation. The full iconographic equipment of two or more 
figures was combined ; an increase in the number of arms made it possible 
to concentrate the attributes of several figures on one figure (the amal- 
gam). See § 37. 


(2) Multiplication. The addition of further pairs of arms was pro- 


7. Now kept in the local Museum. Photo No. 640. 
8. Photo No. 696 of the Museum. 
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bably not always inspired by syncretistic ideas. We find images with very 
many arms where each arm carries a weapon, but not an attribute in the 
strict sense. Later on, the great number of arms was extended to other 
figures where each arm had to be provided with a different symbol. See $ 37. 


(3) Variation. Variety is not only the result of certain historical deve- 
lopments. The theologians took an active interest in the enlargement of 
the number of characteristics. According to iconographic theory the gods 
are defined not only by their head-, hand-, and feet - attributes but also 
by differences in their proportions?, by different colours (which are again 
different for different parts of the body and. of the dress), by different 
ornaments, and so forth. These distinctions were, however, normally not 
observed by the artists. 


$ 6. Over-characterization is an obstacle to the identification, þe- 
cause the distinction of icons is getting more difficult as the number of 
attributes increases. Lack of uniformity due to differentiation presents an 
additional difficulty. , 

The Vaikhanasagama describes twelve varieties of Visnu-images 
and gives for most of the varieties again three subvarieties. Besides 
we get the so-called caturvimSatimurtis of Visnu. These 24 variants are 
distinguished only by their names and by the different permutations of the 
four conventional attributes (conch, cakra, mace, lotus). The different 
avataras of Visnu can also be represented in more than one form, although 
the number of variants is smaller in these cases. 


Leaving aside such cases of systematic differentiation we find acci- 
dental differences between different texts, between different monuments, 
and even between different figures of the same temple (see § 22 on Isana). 
The divergencies are so great that it is often not easy to find a relatively 
large number of images of the same deity which coincide in all respects. 
One cannot even be sure to find certain standard-elements on all images 
of a god or goddess. It follows from the iconographic tables prepared by 
U. P. SHAH that the Jain Ambika is by no means always represented with 
a child and/or a mango - bunch and that the Jain Sarasvati carries some- 
times neither her vinà nor her book!?, Under such circumstances it is 
necessary to study the icons not in isolation but in their full (literary or 
artistic) context. The scanty and irregular evidence which is contained in 


9. Rao, I, IL, The Uttamadagatala Measure, p. 6 f. 

l0. "Iconography of the Jain Goddess Ambika” (Journal of the University 
of Bombay, Vol. IX, Pt. 2, September 940) p. 67 ff. and “Iconography of the 
Jain Goddess Sarasvati" (ibid. Vol. X, Pt. 2, September 7947) p. 2I5 ff. — Cf. 
also § 46. 
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the single icon must be supplemented by the evidence which can be 
derived from other figures in the same context. 


$ 7. We also find the very opposite of over-characterization—‘under- 
characterization”, which is a form of stereotype representation. Images of 
the Buddha and Jina in yogi-attitude are often not sufficiently character- 
ized. The yogi-forms of Siva, Brahma, Visnu, however, carry as a rule 
two attributes in an additional pair of arms (which does not display the 
dhyanamudra). Under - characterization need not be older than the full 
characterization, but as time went on the latter type gained ground; in 
Hindu iconography under - characterized figures do not seem to have been 
in vogue at any time.—There are indeed cases where we find it difficult to 
distinguish a Jina from a Buddha. The identification may depend com- 
pletely on the indication of the garment in the case of the Buddha; but 
the outlines of the garment are occasionally too faint to be distinguished 
from a streak in the stone. 


Under - characterization is also found in the case of the consorts of the 
gods, ie. in the case of female deities who are represented beside their 
husbands. But here the female figure is only a sort of attribute of the 
male god and not conceived as an independent being. The characterization 
of Rima (and Bharata, Laksmana, Sita, Hanuman) and some other gods 
in South Indian iconography is also moderate as compared with the normal 
Indian usage. But this is a later development; it can be compared with 
the system of characterization in Greek iconography. 


गा, INSUFFICIENT INDICATION OF THE SYMBOLICAL VALUE 


$ I8. In order to distinguish a bull from a buffalo it will suffice to 
study the features of the animals represented. But if we have to decide 
whether a lion serves as the attribute of a particular person (e.g. of the 
Jina Mahavira) or whether it forms simply a part of the seat (simhàsana) 
and indicates merely royalty or holiness, then it is necessary to refer to 
exterior features, e.g. to the number and location of the animals repre- 
sented. Two lions generally belong to the simhasana, a single lion general- 
ly serves as a specific symbol (as in the case of Mahavira). Again a makara 
to the upper left and right of the main flgure is decorative, a single makara 
on the pedestal is a specific symbol (e.g. for Gangadevi). We are sure 
about the symbolical value of an element only if there is a strict general 
convention regulating number and place, or if the individual artist suc- 
ceeds in making the symbolical value obvious in itself. But very often 
neither is the case and elements of different symbolical value are fre- 
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quently represented in the same way. Even then there would not arise 
any difficulty, if the same element (e.g. the lion) were always used in the 
same sense (e.g. as general symbol of dignity). But such a restriction was 
not observed, which is only natural if one considers the great popularity 
of certain motifs (cf. also § 69b). Lions for example are found as 
cibnas, as parts of the seat, on capitals and socles of pillars, on door- 
sills, as guardians flanking the entrance, in front of the temple 
draupadīratha at Mahābalipuram), in forest - scenes, and so forth. Each 
time the symbolical value is different and it disappears completely only in 
strictly decorative or strictly realistic compositions. An elephant in a 
hunting scene is of course not a symbol. But a lion by the side of an 
ascetic can be understood as a hieroglyph meaning “forest” or even as an 
attribute of the anchoret. 


8 9. In order to substantiate our statements we quote first of all a 
Buddha -image from Mathura belonging to the Kusàna period’. The 
pedestal shows three lions, two at the corners (with their backs turned in- 
wards) and one in the middle (facing the observer). Three lions in the 
same arrangement are carved on the pedestal of a medieval Jina - image 
(fig. 64). The outer lions indicate in both cases the simhasana. The 
meaning of the central lion is doubtful in the case of the first image. No 
doubt, the lion figures sometimes as the cihna of the Buddha, the “Sakya- 
lion”, as is shown by a Buddha-image recently excavated at Sirpur 
(Indian Archaeology ]954/.955, Plate XLIX, A; cf. also the lion - pillar 
symbolizing the Buddha's birth at Amaravati: D. BARRET, Sculptures from 
Amaravati in the British Museum, London l954, Pl. IX, b-d). But at Sir- 
pur the central lion is clearly distinguished from the two lateral ones, 
whereas at Mathura all three are identical in shape and posture (cf. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bharhut, 956, Fig. 5l, and the lion 
panels of the gates of stüpa l at Sanci). The three lions below the Jina in 
Fig. 64 are also practically identical. But since the bull below the left 
Jina is a cihna (viz. of the first Jina Rsabha)? there can be no doubt that 
the centraPlion below the right Jina is also a cihna (viz. of the last Jina 
Mahavira). Here the context provides the clue for the identification, 
whereas the representation itself is ambiguous. In the case of the Mathura 
image however no decision is possible. A general convention regarding 
the place of the cihna could of course remove all doubts, but neither does 
the cihna always appear in the centre nor is the symbol in the centre 
necessarily a cihna*. 


l. J. Ph. VogrL, La Sculpture de Mathurd, Pl. XXVI, a. 

2. The elephant with rider which turns its back to the bull has nothing to do 
with the cihna. It was omitted in our drawing. 

9a. Cf. also D. T. DEVENDRA, Class. Sinhalese Sculpture. Pi, 69 f. 
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A slab at Deogarh of which we reproduce the lower portion in fig. 63 
shows the following three figures (from left to right): Jina Sambhava 
(cihna: horse), Jina Ajita (cihna: elephant), and Sarasvati (vàhana: 
hamsa?*. In the case of the two Jinas the cihnas are incised in the 
carpet hanging down from below the feet. But in the case of Sarasvati 
the vahana is shown in big size and bold relief on the bottom of the slab. 
Formally the bird of the goddess is coordinated with the lions of the 
simhasanas but not with the cihnas. We admit that váhanas are normally 
shown in bold relief whereas cihnas are often carved in low relief or 
simply scratched. But after all the symbolical value is the same in the case of 
the cihna and thé vahana, not in the case of the lions and the vàhana. 
Therefore a different arrangement would have been clearer. 


A Jina-image at Deogarh* shows two animals on the pedestal: a 
lion to the left and a deer to the right. Both animals are ambiguous: the 
lion is the cihna of Mahavira or a defective indication of the simhàsana ; 
the deer is the cihna of Santinatha or the defective form of an “anti- 
thetic group" (consisting of a cakra which is flanked by two deer). The 
slab carries no inscription and the head shows the usual curls which are 
common to Jinas 2-24. We are, therefore, not in a position to find out the 
meaning of the two animals. 


The image of a Hindu - goddess found in Almora District? shows two 
lions to the left and right of the lotus on which the goddess is standing. 
The animals are carved in the round and appear within the panel proper 
(not on the pedestal as in the previous eases). The iconography of the 
goddess is as follows: 


jata snake (?) / trident 
varada (rosary ?) / broken. 


It is possible to take the lions in the general sense (cf. BANERJEA, Pl. XL, 3: 
Siva with two lions on the pedestal) or to take them as the anienals which 
draw the deity's chariot (cf. Visnudharmottara, III, 7, 8: Bhadrakali is 
catuh - simhe rathe sthità). 


Like the lion and the deer, the lotus - vahana has sometimes no specific 
symbolical value and forms sometimes a regular attribute. Two figures 
on the outer walls of temple No. 2 at Deogarh are shown on a lotus: a 


3. The shape of the bird is unusual; it looks like a lion which has subsequent- 
ly been turned into a goose. 

4. Temple No. I3. Photos Nos. i302 and 309. 

5. Krsnadatta VaJAPEYI Uttar Prades kī aitihüsik vibhuti (Lakhnaü 4953), 
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four - armed figure with a chain in one hand? ( = Vajrasrnkhala, the third 
vidyádevi) and a two -armed figure which carries a chowrie in one hand 
while the other hand rests on the thigh’. Vajra$rnkhala is expressly de- 
scribed as padma-vahand and varada - śrůkhalānvita - daksina - kara 
(Nirvanakalikd, p. 37/2), and it is therefore perfectly clear that the 
four -armed figure is the vidyádevi, whereas the two -armed figure has 
no name (is non - iconographic, see § 64). 


IV. INSUFFICIENT INDICATION OF THE GROUP 


§ 20. As we have said repeatedly, the differences between the figures 
are often not marked sufficiently or the differences shown by the artists 
are not identical with those prescribed by the texts. In order to render 
their reliefs nevertheless understandable the artists could have distin- 
guished the groups as such, so that there would not be any confusion 
between different groups or between a group and other gods in 'general or 
between gods in general and figures without individuality. Such a distinc- 
tion would not be necessary if the place and the form of representation 
followed a strict convention: that is, however, not the normal case (cf. 
$ 8 and § 69c). The distinction is of special importance if the same god 
occurs twice or thrice, e.g. Siva as God, as Ksetrapala, and as dikpala. 


Although it is technically not difficult to bring a group (class) into 
relief, we find little or no effort on the part of the artist to set off the 
groups. This is true for idols with their numerous subsidiary figures as 
wellas for the statues on the outer walls of the temples. Members of the 
same group are separated and members of different groups brought 
together. 


$ 2. Fig. l4 shows the lower portion of an image of Parsvanatha. 
^ Here the Navagrahas form neither one continuous row on the pedestal nor 
two verticfl continuous rows to the left and right. Three and three appear 
of course in the ordinary way to the upper left and right of the Jina, but 
the remaining three are completely isolated from these. One is seen above 
the lion of Ambikà, and two (Ràhu and Ketu!) are shown by the side of 
the great female attendant figure to the left. The last three form a group 
which is similar to the group consisting of Ambika, the child, and the lion. 


6. Photo No. ]737. 
7, Photo No. 4]. 


I, Ketu is female as on the image of Visnu Caturmtrti from Suhania (now 
in the Gwalior Museum); photo No. 706 (2206?) of the Museum. 
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(Cf. also § I3) —Equally insufficient is the indication of the group - nature 
of the avataras of Visnu on the image published in MASI 23, Pl. XL, b 
(medieval Visnu - image at Sohagpur). 


Ihe following figures are carved on the lintel of the inner door-way 
of temple No. l2 at Deogarh : 


A Jain goddess, a female chowrie - bearer, the grahas -4 (No.  — 
Surya), a male chowrie- bearer, a standing Jina, a seated Jina, 
a standing Jina, a male chowrie- bearer, grahas 5-9 (Nos. 8/9 — 
Rahu/Ketu), a female chowrie- bearer, the Jain goddess Saras- 
vati. (Arranged from left to right, the projected figures being 
underlined.) 


Practically it is only by counting that the visitor can distinguish the 
Navagrahas from the chowrie-bearers (see fig. 8 showing grahas 5-9 
framed by two chowrie- bearers). — The lintel of the door- way of the 
larger Sas Bahu temple (Fort Gwalior) shows on the whole the same 
arrangement, but the chowrie - bearers are slightly projected as compared 
with the Navagrahas, so that the composition becomes more intelligible. 
—Cf. also the Introduction on theriomorph Varahas. 


$ 22. The eight dikpalas are always arranged on the four corners of 
the temple. The importance of such a convention is clear from the icono- 
graphy of the Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho. Here the dikpalas are 
represented on the outer walls of the structure and on the outer walls of 
the garbhagrha. The dikpala I$àna of the outer set is not identical with 
the I$ana of the inner set. On the other hand we find on the outer walls 
of the garbhagrha (and above the eight dikpalas) eight related figures— 
possibly Ksetrapalas?—which are all identical and similar to the outer 
ISana (but different from the inner ISana). Needless to say it is only the 
arrangement which enables us in this case to decide which figure is a 
dikpala I$àna and which not. e 


Quite different is the case of the star-shaped Gargaj Mahadev temple 
at Indor. On its outer walls we find the following eleven figures: 
Indra (I), Agni (2), Gaņeśa (3), unidentified figure (4), Yama (5), 
Skanda (6), Varuna (7), Vayu (8), Nirrti (? 9), Kubera (0), isana (łi). 
In addition to these we find two different Ksetrapalamürtis of Siva to the 
left and to the right of the door- way. On account of their place and on 
account of their iconography they can be distinguished easily from Isana, 


2. The iconography does however not agree with the various descriptions of 
the Jain Ksetrapila (see PHERU, p. 76). 
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the dikpalamurti of Siva (No. il). It is however difficult to decide which 
of the two figures 4-5 represents the dikpala Yama. They have the 
following attributes : 


4 : fillet (with skull fixed in it) khatvanga / kati? 
5: jatàmandala (with skull ?) sword (?) / noose. 


Figure 4 is accompanied by a bird (to the proper right) and a quadruped 
(buffalo ; to the proper left) ; figure 5 has only a quadruped (buffalo). Figure 
5 shows more conformity with the usual form of the dikpala Yama than 
figure 4; we shall therefore take the first of the two figures as a replica 
of Yama and the second figure as Yama proper. It is not possible to assign 
any function to figure 4, e.g. to call it an "attendant" of Yama. No doubt 
attendant figures like the ayudhapurusas and the human (hybrid) forms 
of Nandi, Garuda, and Ananta share very often iconographic features with 
their respective masters. But the descriptions given by Rao (Il, II, 
p. 526 f.) for Yama’s attendants are not in agreement with our figure 4, and 
normally only the attendants of the higher gods like Siva and Visnu can 
be represented on separate slabs. 


Since it was not possible in the case of the star-shaped vimana of 
this temple to arrange the eight dikpalas on the four corners, one would 
have expected the artist to have devised some other method to bring the 
group into relief. Instead he has made the identification still more diffi- 
cult by changing the normal succession and by introducing the misleading 
figure 4. 


$ 23. It is obvious in some and probable in many cases that the 
attributes of many -armed gods represent the combined iconography of 
two or more deities (A, B, C). But only very few many - armed icons are 
constructed in such a way that one can distinguish easily the attributes 
belonging to a constituent A from those belonging to a constituent B (C, 
etc.). Thiscould have been achieved easily by the introduction of verti- 
cal or horizontal separation lines (e.g. attributes of A to the left and 
attributes of B to the right; or attributes of A in the upper arms and 
attributes of B in the lower arms). In fact a modern colour- print of 
Dattatraya shows the following arrangement of the attributes : 


foremost arms: rosary / water-jar : Brahma 
middle arms: trident / damaru : Siva 
back arms : cakra / conch : Visnu 


But such a picture (which is an exception even in modern times) does not 
reflect the spirit of ancient Hindu or Jain iconography, and the same is 
true of the highly systematical Mahayana icons described by H. Pott 
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(India Antiqua p. 288). The most systematic icon of the earlier periods 
is the Hari- Hara- mürti. Medieval representations of Hari- Hara follow 
on the whole the detailed descriptions of the iconographic texts which 
prescribe different hand - attributes, different head - dress, etc. for the two 
halves of the icon (proper right — Hara or Siva; proper left — Hari or 
Visnu). 


$ 24. We cannot discuss the insufficient indication of the groups 
without mentioning that the groups themselves are often not represented 
correctly : some of the members may be missing or misrepresented. The 
lack of indication cannot therefore be separated from the lack of interest 
in the group as such, and this is true for groups in the narrower sense, for 
classes, and for the different strata in an amalgam (see the previous 8). 


From here we can proceed directly to a general discussion of unity 
(or want of unity) in Indian iconography. The iconography of a temple or 
of a single icon (central figure with subsidiary figures) may form a unit, 
and in that case the individual figure does not only stand for itself but 
forms also an integral part of the whole. The character of unity is, how- 
ever, largely absent in medieval art, and the resulting looseness of the 
composition has two different aspects. On the one hand we often find no 
conformity between the individual elements, e.g. between the main 
idol, the wall-figures and the figure on the so-called dedicatory block 
(in the centre of the lintel). There may be, for instance, a mixture of 
Saiva and Vaisnava figures. On the other hand the general elements 
(e.g. celestials, elephants, and chowrie - bearers in the case of an icon) 
are often so rampant that we cannot expect anything like a dominant 
motif: a chowrie- bearer is neither Saiva nor Vaignava. 


As a consequence it would be possible in many cases to change the 
figure on the dedicatory block of a temple (or even the symbol on the 
pedestal of an icon) without creating any irregularity. This implies that 
an identifleation is strictly speaking only valid for (or relewant to) the 
identified element itself. That a part forms the key for the identification 
of the whole or any other part of it can never be taken for granted ; it has 
to be established for the relevant type of monument before it is used as a 
methodological principle. 


V. SILENT AMALGAMATION 


§ 25. We distinguish between two types of amalgamation, “silent” 
and "explicit". In the first type elements are combined which, although 


M 
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incompatible, can be recognized as such only by those acquainted with 
literary tradition. If the Jina Rsabha for example wears a,jatà (which 
is prescribed for Siva and some other deities but not for a Jain ascetic), 
then we cannot recognize that the jatà does not properly belong to the 
Jina unless we already know it. But different is the case of the Hari- 
Hara- mürti where Siva's jatà is joined together with Visnu's mukuta. 
Here the amalgamation is accompanied by a violation of nature and of 
normal iconographic usage and is therefore evident from the “construc- 
tion” itself. Sometimes the intention to express syncretism is obvious 
although the construction is normal (Hari - Hara - Surya - Buddha, Surya- , 
Nàrayana). Cases of this type have also been included into the chapter . 

on explicit amalgamation. 


Silent amalgamation concerns normally only minor elements, e.g. the 
hair-dress or a single hand - attribute, and it can therefore also be des- 
‘ cribed as "transfer", as an exchange of minor attributes between different 
figures. Only occasionally essential features are exchanged without a clear 
intention to express syncretism. We find for example Gane$a with a jatà 
and dancing like Siva (BANERJEA, Pl. XV, 2). 


It is often difficult to distinguish between silent amalgamation and 
non -epic representation. Lakuli$a, seated in meditation but carrying 
mace and trident, certainly demonstrates amalgamation (BANERJEA, Pl. 
XXXIX, l). But images which show Siva slaying Andhakàsura and 
whirling Gajasura (Rao, II, I, Pl. XLVI f.) may also be called non - epic 
representations (see § 37). 


§ 26. In certain cases transfer means only that the correct element 
(attribute etc.) is replaced by another element which stands in some re- 
lation to the first. 


In contradistinction to Jinas 2-24, Rsabha and Bahubalin are normally 
provided wXh plaits of hair which hang down on the shoulders (the rele- 
vant biographical passages are found in the Kalpasütra of Bhadrabahu 
Lp. 75, line 2 of Jacobi's ed.] and in Jinasena’s Adipurdna [36, 09]). In 
addition to the plaits Rsabha and Bahubalin may show a type of hair 
which differs from the curls found with Jinas 2-24 and which shall here 
be called “striped hair”. (It seems that plaits and striped hair were 
originally concomitant, but later on the striped hair could be replaced by 
curls). This striped hair can be replaced by the Brahmanical jata or by 
some similar arrangement of the hair. Ultimately the jatà assumes on 
Orissan images the mukuta - like shape quite common in that region (Fig. 
59: Rsabha’s jatà ; Fig. 60: Siva’s jata). Thus the specific hair - dress of 
a particular Jina (and of his son Bahubalin) is first replaced by the hair- 


. 
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dress of a Brahmanical ascetic and later on transformed into a sort of 
princely head - gear. 


§ 27, ‘Transfer by way of adding a new element occurs several times 
within the series of the 24 Jinas. 


The plaits as well as the striped hair (but not both together and also 
not the jata) have often been transferred from Rsabha (and Bahubalin) 
to the other Jinas. Reversely, the curls of the other Jinas have often been 
substituted to the striped hair of these two figures (see the previous §). 


Suparsva’s snake -hoods have probably been transferred to this Jina 
from Parsva. The only traditional explanation for this feature which I 
could trace is contained in Hemacandra’s Suparsvandathacaritra. According 
to Hemacandra, Indra creates a naga with i, 5, or 9 hoods behind Suparsva 
whenever he preaches in the samosarana [and hence the snake -hoods 
above the Jina's head]. Here the iconographic relation between Pàr$va ` 
and Suparsva has nothing to do with the relation of the names. In reality 
two explanations are possible. Either Supàr$va was from the very be- 
ginning a replica of Parsva (replica as far as the name and the snake- 
hoods are concerned) or the similarity of the names was unintentional 
and gave, only later on, rise to the transfer of the snake -hoods by the 
artists. > 


U. P. SHAH has directed attention to a type of Jina -image where the 
Jina is shown in princely dress (*Jivantasvàmimürti"). Tradition con- 
nects this type of mūrti with Mahavira alone!, but a later text (RAJA- 
SEKHARA SURTs Prabandhakoga?) mentions also a Jivantasvami - Parsva- 
nātha - mūrti. The extant images do not show the characteristics of a 
particular Jina. 


§ 28. A case of transfer in Hindu iconography has already been 
mentioned in § 6: the substitution of the Sivalinga for the pillar of the 
Narasimha-myth. Only because the “pillar” was not exaetly identical 
with a linga we had to include the case into the chapter on stereotype re- 
presentation. In this § we shall discuss examples of transfer which demon- 
strate clearly amalgamation (see also § 50 [f], end). 


By way of substitution or by way of addition the worshipping - naga - 
motif has been introduced into representations of the Varahavatara, the 


l. The relevant legend has been discussed by U. P. Smam (Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. I, No. l, p. 72 ff.). A Buddhist parallel of this legend 
has been recorded by Hiuen Tsang (Thomas WATTERS, On Yuan Chwang’s 
‘ Travels in India, 629-645 A.D., London 904, p. 368). 

2. Singhi Jaina Series No. 6, p.76, L 8.— U. P. SHAH, op. cit. p. 79. 
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Trivikramàvatara, and the Varadarajavatara (gajendramoksa). The 
motif is found on the Varaha- relief at Udaygiri (and on other Varaha- 
images), on the Trivikrama - panel at Rajim (Rao, I, I, Pl. XLVIII), and 
on the Gajendramoksa - panel at Deogarh (M A ST, 70, Pl. X, a). At Uday- 
giri and Deogarh the naga is represented in hybrid form ; at Rajim we find 
a human worshipper seated on the coils of a snake which spreads its hoods 
behind his head. In this respect the last naga agrees with the so-called 
Nagarjuna at Nalanda (8 44). But the naga at Rajim is distinguished 
from the latter by the absence of hand - attributes and he should there- 
fore not be separated from the common hybrid or animal nàga. Again the 
nàga of the Deogarh- panel differs from the other two in so far as his 
tail is wound round the legs of an elephant and in so far as he is accom- 
panied by his consort. But all these differences do not stand in the way 
of a comparison. 


In none of the three cases has the naga been traced in any my th o- 
logical text, but the nàga at Udaygiri (and at some other places) con- 
forms to a description given in the Visnudharmottara (UI, i06, 46; not 
quoted by Rao), where it is said that Varàha puts his foot on Sesa's coils. 
But neither the literary nor the artistic tradition is unanimous regarding 
the naga- motif in the Varahavatara. There is for example a Southern 
form of the motif where the nàga is theriomorph, his head appearing under 
Varaha’s foot (cf. Kaliya in Krsna’s Kàliyamardanamürti); this form 
agrees with the description of the Silparatna (Rao, I, II, pratimalaksanani, 
p.30). Again we find representations in the North where the stalk of the 
lotus on which Varaha puts his foot is flanked by two hybrid nàgas ; here 
we can compare the nàgas to the left and right of the stalk of the lotus on 
which the Buddha is seated. It is not possible to trace all the ramifica- 
tions of the motif ; but even without a detailed discussion we can say that 
the nàgas are most probably in all these cases an artistic innovation. 


In the case of the other two avataras the naga is not mentioned any- 
where and fs representation is restricted (as far as we know) in both 
instances to a single piece. The panel at Deogarh is the only specimen 
where the crocodile of literary tradition (Bhdgavatamahdpurana 8, 2, 
29: nakra) is replaced by a naga; the representations of the gajendra- 
moksa which we find in the South are in harmony with the texts and 
show a crocodile (SIVARAMAMURTI, p. 4l). Again it is only at Rajim that we 
find the naga in the Trivikramavatara. SIVARAMAMURTI explains this naga 
as an indication of Patala (op. cit. p. 42). That would practically mean 
that any naga (and any lotus) can be taken as an indication of the 
chthonic (or aquatic) associations of a myth. But unless it is quite clear 
that nàgas and lotuses are only indications of the scenery (as in the case 
of the lotuses on the Gajendramoksà - panel at Deogarh), it is safer to ex- 
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plain lotuses and nàgas which are not referred to in the myth by transter. It 
is however not impossible that the chthonic or acquatic character of a myth 
encourages such a transfer: the element of a particular scene is uti- 
lized, in a different context, as a mere indication of the scenery (cf. 8 I4). 


Whether the naga was adopted for all three avataras independently or 
whether it spread from one avatara to the others cannot be decided here. 
Nor can we rule out the possibility that mythological references to the naga 
will be found some time in the future. But such references would only 
reflect a later development ; we are in any case concerned with transfer, 
whether the innovation is due to the artists or to the mythologists. 


8 29. Addition and substitution as described in the previous 88 do not 
yet give a complete idea of the various forms of transfer or silent amalga- 
mation. Transfer is not only at the root of occasional elaborations or modi- 
fications of the motifs, it is also the normal way to create new gods. 
Although we cannot analyze satisfactorily each of the innumerable gods 
and goddesses, we can see at a glance that they owe their existence to 
a permanent reshuffle of the material. Elements like cakra, lotus, multiple 
snake -'hood, triple head, etc. which belonged originally to one or few 
figures occur later on as attributes in uncounted combinations. It seems 
as if every possible combination of the available attributes has been 
utilized for the creation of a new deity. The elements were nevertheless 
not assembled at random. On the contrary, existing gods were modified 
by the introduction of new attributes (which were either added to or sub- 
stituted for the existing attributes); thereby new deities came into being. 
In all these cases transfer is largely a literary process. 


.$ 30. Certain attributes, especially hand-attributes, have been 
transferred to “non -iconographic figures” (ie. to figures without indivi- 
duality : 8 64). One of the figures on the outer walls of the Parsvanatha 
temple at Khajuraho carries a conch (Visnu - Krsna’s attribute) in one 
hand, while the other hand rests on his hip (Khajuraho, p. 2l). There 
cannot be any doubt that this figure is “non - iconographic”. Such cases 
of transfer are all the more misleading, since many people are inclined to 
"identify" non - iconographic figures even if they carry no attributes at all. 


The opposite case is also possible. Elements found with non -icono- 
graphic figures may spread to iconographic ones and give the impression 
of "attributes". Many non-iconographic figures on the outer walls of 
temple No. 2 at Deogarh carry a chowrie, and this is probably the reason 
why one of the iconographic figures (Ambika ?)? was also provided with 
a chowrie. 


3. Photo No. एश, ` : 
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8 3l. If an attribute (e.g. the lotus- pedestal) spreads to more and 
more figures, it looses gradually its attribute - character and becomes a 
general element (see $ 8). It must, however, be borne in mind that in 
certain constellations even a seemingly general element may have dis- 
tinguishing value. Amongst the ]i2 figures on the outer walls of the 
Teli - kā - mandir we find one figure which is standing on a lotus*. This 
is a Jina (an unexpected figure on a Hindu temple !), and we can there- 
fore conclude that the lotus - pedestal was regarded as an attribute of the 
Jina. Figures 5 and 2 of the same temple are seated on a lotus, but here 
the lotus is carved very realistically and the motif is therefore different 
(see the next 8). In certain cases the distinguishing value of an element 
that had become general was artificially restored. According to the 
Nirvànakalikà (p. 37 f.) four out of the sixteen vidyàdevis are seated on a 
lotus (the other twelve goddesses have an animal or human vahana), and 
this tradition is confirmed, as far as Vajrasrnkhala is concerned, by her 
representation on the outer walls of temple No. ]2 at Deogarh (§ 9). The 
same text prescribes lotus -seats also for eight out of the twenty - four 
yaksis (but only for one yaksa: Brahmayaksa) and describes the twentieth 
yaksi simply as bhadrdsanarudha, i.e. as "seated on a throne". Lotus - seat 
and throne are in these cases regular attributes. 


$ 32. The Jain artists had always an uneasy conscience when intro- 
ducing new elements into the iconography of the Jinas. They felt that 
such motifs were not legitimate and preferred to render them in an in- 
conspicuous way. The lotus- pedestals or -seats of the Jinas are with a 
few exceptions highly stylized, the lotuses on the usnisas are inconspicuous, 
and the lotuses in the hands are stylized and often very small. The only 
exception to our rule is the jata which is sometimes even larger than in 
Hindu iconography. 


VI. EXPLICIT AMALGAMATION 


8 33. We have reserved for this chapter the description of those cases 
where the amalgamation is accompanied with a violation of nature or 4 
violation of the normal iconographic plan (see § 25). Subject to amalga- 
mation in this sense are, not only human figures, but also animals, hand- 
attributes, hair - and head - dresses, and “symbolic representations". The 
character of the contamination is different for each category but there are 
nevertheless certain formal analogies, and it is because of them that we 
classify the material not according to the class of objects but according to 


4. No. 3. Photo No. 2759, Only the outer rim of the lotus is faintly indicated. 
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the type of contamination. We distinguish three cases. Juxtaposition 
(two or more elements occupy a place which is meant for one element 
only: e.g. two attributes in one hand); combination. (integral parts 
of different elements are joined together: e.g. the prongs of a trident and 
the head of an axe on one stick); mutual penetration (the ele- 
ments lose their integrity in the amalgam: e.g. a lotus with features of 
a snake). 


The background of the various formations is not uniform. Some go 
to the credit of the artists, some have 8 mythological or speculative basis ; 
some are recognised by the texts, some are not. Amalgamation of figures 
can be explained as the reflection of syncretistic speculations in art. We 
may also compate syncretism of icons with syncretism in proper names: 
Gaurisamkara (proper name) corresponds to  Ardhanàri$vara, and 
Varahamihira (proper name) corresponds to Suryanarayana. 


$ 34. Juxtaposition. The Hari- Hara-murti mentioned in § 43 
shows Hari- Hara flanked: by the smaller figures of Buddha and Surya. 
Our classification of the icon (“explicit amalgamation in the form of jux- 
taposition") is not implied by the form. The form would also have admit- 
ted of a different interpretation : Buddha and Sürya might have been con- 
ceived as servants of Hari- Hara. But these two figures appear no- 
where as subordinates of Visnu or Siva (for example in the sense in 
which Danda and Pingala are subordinate to Surya). On the other hand, 
amalgams of two out of these four figures are quite common. We mention 
only two cases: Buddha (— Buddhavatara) by the side of Visnu, and 
Buddha (= Amitàbha) on the head of Surya, Visnu, or Siva. For this 
reason we can call our image a quadruple icon showing four gods of 
equal rank. 


Two of the eleven figures on the outer walls of the Gargaj Mahadev 
temple at Indor (8 22), viz. No. 4 and No. 9, are provided with two 
vahanas each. Figure 4 (“replica of Yama”) is accompanied by a bird 
and a buffalo. A bird is also shown along with figures 6 and 7T. In the 
first case (figure 4) the beak of the bird touches the ground; in the last 
two cases the bird is shown in the familiar attitude of snatching at a fruit 
held in the hand of the human figure. The bird of figure 6 (Skanda) is a 
peacock; the bird of figure 7 (Varuna) has the same appearance and may 
be a misplaced peacock or a peacock which serves as a substitute for 
Varuna’s hama. In the light of these parallels it seems probable that the 
bird of figure 4 is also a peacock!. Figure 9 of the same temple is either an 


l. Similarly we find on the outer walls of the Teli - ka - mandir besides Skanda 
(figure 36; photo No. 2i8l) who is seated on his peacock, a non -iconographic 
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unusual form of the dikpala Nirrti or it is no dikpala at all. The figure is 
female and has the following attributes : 


jatà lotus / lotus (both lotuses are similar to a chowrie) 
water-jar /  varada. 


In the case of this goddess the two vahanas are lion and dog. 


Juxtaposition of different hand - attributes has various aspects. Any 
two objects can be held in one and the same hand (fig. 76: bell and lotus). 
Again a lotus may serve as a receptacle for any hand - attribute (Khajuraho 
p. 29: thunderbolt placed on a lotus which is clasped by one hand). As 
long as such lotuses were not used for all the hand - attributes of a figure 
they retained their character as attributes. — Sometimes a hand carrying 
an attribute displays at the same time a particular mudra. This case can 
also be called juxtaposition unless mudra and attribute be invariably 
concomitant (so that the mudra is no longer a separate attribute). Icono- 
graphic texts speak for example of tarjani- pasa - hasta (while describing 
Marici and others) in order to indicate “that the noose which is meant for 
chastisement is placed in the same hand which is shown in the threatening 
pose; this interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the above 
goddesses.” (BANERJEA, p. 259). 


Juxtaposition (or combination) of different hair-dresses is very 
common, especially in the case of Jina-images. Here it is no exaggera- 
tion to speak of different "zones" of the hair -dress: each zone may show 
a different arrangement of the hair, and the result is a conglomeration 
which can easily be represented in art but which is unimaginable in 
reality. We mention only the custom of placing a jata on a head which 
is otherwise covered with daksinavartakesa (curls). A medieval example 
of this arrangement has been reproduced in fig. 69, but the device is much 
older and can already be seen on a terracotta head of a “Bodhisattva” 
from Kondapur (G. Yaapant, History of the Deccan I/VIII, Pl. LIV, a). 


§ 35. Combination of different human figures is found in. various 
forms: four busts are joined together (caturmukhalinga); two vertical 
halves are combined (Hari- Hara and Ardhanàri$vara); three complete 
human bodies are combined by joining them with one common leg 
(Ekapada). A trimürti is in reality only a three - headed bust, but it looks 
like a threefold bust. This impression is created because the lateral arms 


figure feeding a peacock (figure 69; photo No. 2I98). Cf. also the motif of “king 
(or goddess) feeding a peacock” in the coinage of Kumaragupta I. 
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are correlated to the lateral heads, thereby suggesting that they belong to 
a second and third bust to the left and right (cf. e.g. the trimurti from 
Padhavli: BANERJEA, Pl. XXXIX, 3). 


The sarabha (tiger combined with elephant?, PHERU, p. 95 f.) and the 
kurkutasarpa (snake combined with cock, PHERU, p. 462 and 200) are 
examples of the combination of animals in iconography. Combinations of 
different beings as they occur among the vahanas of the yoginis at Bhera- 
ghat (M A ST, 23, p. 79 ff., Nos. 2 and 80) seem to be local inventions. 


Well- known examples of the combination of different hand - attributes 
are thunderbolt-cum-bell (vajraghanta) and trident-cum-axe. Both 
exist or existed as independent symbols: the vajraghanta is used even 
now in the Buddhist ritual and trident- cum - axe must have been an 
object of worship in early Hinduism (BANERJEA, Pl. XI, 0). Both objects 
are artificial creations: the vajra - portion of the vajraghanta is merely a 
symbolical representation, and in the case of trident- cum - axe the head 
of the axe is fixed far below the prongs so that the implement cannot have 
served as a weapon. We reproduce trident - cum - axe of the Gupta Siva 
at Mandasor (fig. 68); early representations of the amalgam are found on 
the coins of Wema Kadphises and others (BANERJEA, p. l9; Pl. I, ]6.9 
ete.). Modern colour -prints also show combined attributes, e.g. axe- 
cum -goad or noose -cum -goad (fig. 67). These amalgams owe their 
existence to the imagination of some modern artist but are nevertheless 
in keeping with the iconographic tradition. 


Different hair - dresses are also combined : fig. 70 shows a head which 
is covered with curls, while an indication of parted hair is seen right 
above the forehead. 


An amalgam of samosarana and sahasrakuta demonstrates the combi- 
nation of “symbolic representations" (Smam, Fig. 64). Here a sahasra- 
kita (square pilar covered on its four sides with miniature Jinas) is 
placed on the lower part of a samosarana (three round terraces of decreas- 
ing diameter, placed one upon the other). In other words the upper por- 
tion of the samosarana (a small shrine with four Jinas facing the four 
directions) has been replaced by a sahasrakuta 


§ 36. An image of Surya- Narayana from Jhalrapatan (now in the 
Jhalawar Museum)? can serve us as an example for the mutual penetra- 


2. This is however not the only type of $arabha ; see BANERJEA, Pl. XXXIV, 2. 
3. Negative No. 92/54 of the Department of Archaeology, Central Circle 
(Bhopal). 
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tion of different human figures. The god carries the following hand - 
attributes : 


lotus / lotus (in both cases one flower and two buds) 
mace / cakra 
rosary * / conch. 


All the attributes of the figure have to be divided between Sürya and 
Visnu. The boots, the garments (udicyavesa and avyanga, see BANERJEA, 
p. 30 and p. 293f.), and the attributes of the uppermost hands belong to 
Sürya; the sevenfold snake - hood, the lotus - pedestal, and the remaining 
hand -attributes belong to Visnu. 


Ganga’s vahana, the makara, demonstrates mutual penetration of 
different animals in iconography (fig. 7. Ganga (and her makara) are 
normally only seen on the lower door-jambs, but occasionally we find 
independent images of the goddess (MASI, 23, Pl. XXXb: Jahnavi 
from Bheraghat). 


Figs. 7l-73 show the mutual penetration of snake and lotus (the 
lotus is originally threefold: a middle stalk with a full- blown flower 
and two side-stalks with buds). We also find a snake - head as the end 
of a cornucopia*. In the last case the artists were possibly inspired by 
decorative animal - heads appearing on implements etc. (see 8 7). 


Figs. 62-59-60 show the gradual change of a jata into a mukuta. This 
is an example of assimilation (8 2), but in the case of fig. 6l elements of a 
mukuta are introduced into the jata, and it may be better therefore to 
speak of mutual penetration. It is however not possible to call the object 
in fig. 6 simply a mukuta; the horizontal tiers are always typical of 
the jata. 


8 37. While discussing many- armed icons (Acta Orientalia VII, p. 92) 
A. M. HocagT noticed already that two different types have to be dis- 
tinguished. 'The figures of the first type carry attributes which all belong 
to the same class of objects: weapons (and overpowered enemies). Those 
of the second type carry heterogeneous attributes, e.g. cakra and lotus 
combined. In the last case each object belongs originally to a different 
context. In principle both types can also be distinguished amongst two - 
armed figures. | 


One may ask whether the "heterogeneous" attributes in the hands of 
a figure refer to different occasions in the biography of one and the same 


4. G. Comsaz, L'Inde et A'Orient classique, Planches, Pl. 44 and Texte, p. 205. 
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god, to different aspects of one god, or to different gods. But in Indian 
mythology it is not always possible to distinguish between “occasion” 

aspect", and "person" (8 25). The same action can be ascribed to differ- 
ent gods, and different aspects of the same god may be relatively indepen- 
dent. It seems therefore appropriate to link up the phenomenon as such 
with amalgamation as described in this chapter and in the previous chapter 


A positive demonstration can be given for a number of medieval 
icons (cf. BANERJEA, p. 540 ff). The analysis of the early icons is how- 
ever diffücult because we do not know the iconography of the preced- 
ing phase. Visnu’s cakra and conch can be traced back to the Hari- 
vamsa but the exact nature of his association with mace and lotus is not 
known. 


§ 38. Quite different is the question whether there exists some special 
connection between amalgamation and the development of many - armed 
figures as such*. They are in form and function related to amalgams 
like Hari-Hara and one could imagine that the same forces which pro- 
duced those amalgams were to some extent responsible for the propaga- 
tion® of many - armed figures. 


There is no difference in principle between Hari-Hara (two vertical 
halves of different gods joined together) and a four-armed figure, if we 
take the different pairs of arms on account of their different attributes as 
different in quality. In that case a four-armed figure would 
show the pairs of arms of two different gods combined. Here it is of 
course no longer possible to speak of multiplication of arms; for 
multiplication means repetition of one and the same element in identi- 
cal form. 


Like cult amalgams, many -armed figures (especially those of the 
second type) are more or less “non-epic” (see the Introduction). More 
than two arms are not directly engaged in one and the same action, arms 
which neither carry some object nor display a particular mudrà are com- 
paratively rare, and celestials without individuality (drum - beaters etc.) 
have only two arms. All this shows the non - epic character of the “mul- 
tiplication” of arms. Only in the first type (see § 37) we find sometimes 
a certain coordination of the arms. This is especially true for Siva’s 
Ravananugrahamurti where all arms of the demon are engaged in one 


5. Cf. H. Port in India Antiqua, p. 288. 

6. The problem of their origin is different. References to many -armed gods 
(and icons) outside India are given by K. A. Przrrr, Apollon, Frankfurt/Main ]943 
p. 48, note 24 

6a. „Console - figures are an exception. See also Jain Yug, Nov. 58, p. 37 
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action, viz. in the attempt to uproot Mt. Kailasa. But this is an extreme ' 
case and seems to be without parallel. 


$ 39. We mentioned already that the analysis of many - armed figures 
is not easy because of our insufficient knowledge of the historical back- 
ground. The very character of these figures presents another difficulty in 
this matter. It has already been pointed out in $ 23 that a clear separa- 
tion of the various layers of attributes is generally missing. Here we can 
add that only a minority of figures have as many pairs of arms as heads. 
And even where numerically one pair of arms is coordinated with each 
head we find no clear coordination of the respective head - and hand - attri- 
butes. In other words all those features which could be expected if many - 
armed figures had been devised mainly in order to express amalgamation 
are absent. It is therefore doubtful whether amalgamation has had any 
direct effect upon the formation of this type of icons—as suggested in 
the previous $—, and these doubts are not removed by the fact that in 
many other cases too Indian iconoplastic art is not very systematical. 


VII. RELATED PHENOMENA 


$ 40. Multiplication. We use this expression if the same form 
is repeated on one and the same piece. Taken in its strict sense it means 
that the form is repeated without any change (§ 40). Multiplication in 
the wider sense means that different figures in a composite scheme (§ 4]) 
or in a series (8 42) become similar through the repetition of certain 
attributes. i 


As is well known we find on the surfaces of theriomorph Varāhas, of 
stūpas, pillars, lingas, etc. very often a great number of identical Buddha -, 
Jina -, or rsi- figures or (in the case of lingas) of miniature lingas. We 
come also across smaller rows of five, six, seven or more figures, and in 
this case the row may also consist of small Sivas, Visnus, Süryas, Gane$as, 
etc. (cf. for example MASI, 23, Pl. XXXV, a). The decision whether 
such a series has a dogmatical background or not, is sometimes difficult. 
We know that there are 24 Jinas in all (in our avasarpini) and that any 
other number (except perhaps the integral multiples) serves only aesthe- 
tic requirements. But to decide if a series of five GaneSas or twelve 
Visnus exists in the dogma we need an intimate knowledge of Hindu 
literature. Identical figures appear also in composite schemes. In this 
case symmetrical arrangement is combined with hieratic scaling: the 
biggest figure is seated in tbe centre and the smaller ones appear on the 
periphery. Such schemes are preferably used for the representation of 
Buddhas and Jinas. 
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$ 4l. The central figure of an image may share certain attributes 
with the two smaller figures at its sides. The Gupta Siva at Mandasor 
(SIVARAMAMURTI, Pl. XIX, B) is flanked by two smaller statues, both of 
which wear a jata and carry a trident and a lotus in their two hands. 
This concords with the iconography of the main figure (Siva's lotus is 
broken but can be restored); only the ürdhvalinga and the third eye of 
Siva are absent in the case of the two minor figures—A many - armed 
standing deity at Rajshahi (BANERJEA, Pl. XXVI, 2) brandishes a sword 
in one hand. This is the most conspicuous feature of the god and it is 
repeated in two small seated figures to the lower left and right. But this 
example must be taken for what it is worth. Perhaps we have to imagine 
a third and fourth subsidiary figure with a sword to the upper left and 
right where the slab is now broken (cf. A. GRUNWEDEL, Buddhistische 
Kunst in Indien, Berlin? I9I9, p. 75 : Bodhisattva Manjusri). If the figure 
is actually related to Bodhisattva Manju$ri the multiplication may have a 
literary background (cf. GRUNWEDEL, loc. cit. p. I76). Chowrie - bearers to 
the left and right of Parsva often show a single snake -hood ; the two 
figures on the sides of Sürya often carry in one of their two hands a lotus 
of the type found as attribute of Sürya himself. 


Descriptions of attendants or subordinates who are similar to their 
masters are numerous in iconographie literature. But in some cases 
(Parsva!) it can be said at once that the similarity was produced by the 
artist. 


§ 42. Members of a group, however different in origin, may become 
so similar that they look like repetitions of the same archetype. Rao him- 
self states that sometimes all the matrkas (of the Saptamatrka- or Asta- 
mātrkā - group) are provided with a child although this is not prescribed 
by the texts (Rao, I, II, p. 389). Here the sculptures are probably more 
faithful to the original tradition than the texts available to Rao’. In other 
cases, however, we are no doubt concerned with multiplication by the artist 
and not with multiplication by ancient mythologists. All the loyer arms of 
the Saptamatrkas at Kumbhakonam (Rao, I, II, Pl. CXIX) show the same 
characterization: the proper right hand displays the abhayamudra and 
the proper left rests on the knee. This is clearly a later innovation. 


$ 43. Multiplication of hand - attributes is to some extent analogous 
io the multiplication of figures (§ 40-42). According to Nirvana- 
kalika (p. 37/2), the vidyadevi Apraticakra carries in all her four arms 


l. This is already suggested by the name matrkas. As early as in the Gupta 
period we find representations where several mothers have a child (Deogarh, 
Kati Ghati, Saptamatpküs , Photo No. 750). 
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a cakra. This description is confirmed by the representation of the goddess 
on the outer walls of temple No. ।2 at Deogarh (Photo No. ]I23). It is 
also possible that different hand - attributes of the same figure or of the 
same group of figures are provided with similar appendices. All the 
attributes carried by the Saptamatrkas at Belur (Rao, I, IT, Pl. CXVIIT, 
2) consist in a handle (simple or twofold) and the object proper. Like 
the prongs of the trident, the conch is attached to a handle, and as a con- 
sequence all the attributes look more or less alike. हि 

$44. Multiple adoption. The inclusion of a particular 
figure in different religious systems and the repeated inclusion in one and 
the same system may be called “multiple adoption". Brahma for example 
appears thrice in the Jain pantheon: as Brahmayaksa (belonging to the 
I0th Jina), as Brahmasantiyaksa, and as dikpala Brahma. Sometimes 
only the name is adopted (and used for a different iconographic type), 
sometimes only the type (and used under a different name), and some- 
times both together are adopted. 


The yogi - type which occurs in Buddhism, Jainism, aud Hinduism has 
already been mentioned in § I7. Another type is characterized by the 
water - jar? in the proper left hand and the rosary in the proper right 
hand. It serves not only for the representation of ascetics but appears 
also in the case of numerous deities : 


(I) Representations of the Navagrahas in general. They include 
several figures which belong to our type. 


(2) Siva on a Siva-Pàrvati image from Kosam (BANERJEA, Pl. 
XXXVIII, 2; the rosary is not clear in the reproduction). 


(3) A “naga” from Nalanda (J. Ph. Voce, Indian Serpent - Lore, 
PI. XIV). 


(4) Agni from Bihar (SivanaMAMURTI, Pl. VIII, B). 

(5) Central figure of a trimürti from Padhavli (BANERJEA, PI. 
XXXIX, 3). 

(6) Jain god on a double-image (the other figure on the same slab 
represents Parsvanatha). Jain temple at Golakot ; Photo No. 425. 


(7) Female figure with five snake -hoods on the left outer wall of 
the Malàdevi- temple at Gyaraspur. 


(8) A Buddhist bronze from Nepal (Bodhisattva ?; GRUNWEDEL, op. 
cit. p. 64, Fig. 93). 


2. The bottom of the water-jar is sometimes convex and sometimes pointed 
(A. GRUNWEDEL, op. cit, p. 768)., Both types are not distinguished here. 
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This simple iconography has often been elaborated by adding further 
arms with attributes, e.g. in the following forms: 
(IL) Narayana at Deogarh (fig. 54) : 
rosary / lotus 
mudrà J water - jar. ; 
(2) Goddess from Kota (now in the Gwalior Museum ; photo | No. 
l773 of the Museum); 
rosary / lotus 
broken / water - jar. 
Goddess from Amarkantak (M ASI, 23, Pl. LII, a); 
broken  / lotus 
rosary / water -jar. 


(3 


e 


Another familiar type shows the hand - attributes varada (proper right) 
.and lotus (proper left). 'This was adopted in Buddhist iconography (for 
certain forms of Tara and of the Bodhisattva), in Hindu iconography 
(SIVARAMAMURTI, Pl. VII, D: “Parvati”), and in Jain iconography (fig. 3; 
the proper right hand of the figure shows the varadamudrà). In the last 
case it is fairly certain that the adoption goes to the credit of the artist 
and that we cannot give any name to the figure. The same is true for 
the Jain variant of the “couple tutélaire". The identifications proposed so 
far are only guess- work: “happy twins of the susama - era", “yaksa and 
yaksi", "parents of Jina”. A textual reference to the motif has not yet 
been traced and will probably never be found. The figures (Jain Tara 
and "couple tutélaire") are distinguished from their Hindu and Buddhist 
counterparts by a small Jina carved on top. 


§ 45. At a comparatively late date, an iconographically indifferent 
forms of the couple - tutélaire - motif and of the Ambika - motif have been 
employed to represent the parents and the mothers of the Jinas. The 
parents are represented on a ceiling panel at Kumbharia (SHau, Fig. 83) 
and the mothers on an independent slab in the Lüna - Vasahi - temple at 
Abu (Muni Sri JAYANTAVIJAYAJI, Holy Abu, Bhavnagar 954, p. 99 f.). In 
both cases each figure is identified by an inscription?.—Sometimes we can 
only infer that the type serves as a substitute for something different. In 
fact, nothing prevents us from explaining the Jain version of the resting - 
queen - motif (originally probably associated with queen Maya, the 
Buddha’s mother) as a representation of the mother of a Jina. Even the 
panel in fig. 65 which has preserved the sal tree of the Maya- legend (see 
fig. 66) must be understood in this way. But actually the legend 


3. Cf. also SHAH, p. 8 f. 
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of the mother of the Jina has instead of the sal tree a plantain 
arbourf. Besides, the bathing etc. in the plantain arbour takes place 
after the birth of the child, and both—child and mother—are bathed, 
not the queen alone as in the Buddhist legend. The other representations 
in Jain art, where child and tree are missing, can of course be referred 
to the time before the Jina’s birth ; but the panel of fig. 65 (where the tree 
is depicted but the child omitted) cannot be called correct from the point 
of view of Jain tradition. The resting queen of Jain iconography is no- 
where identified by an inscription, but miniature Jinas represented along 
with her show that the icon is Jain. 


$ 46. 88 44 and 45 have shown that the correlation between the gods 
of the dogma and the various realizations of the iconographic types is 
extremely loose. Therefore, the study of Indian icons should be in the 
first place a study of the ramifications and interrelations of the iconogra- 
phic types, and only in the second place an attempt should be made to 
coordinate the archaeological and the literary evidence. 


We should also not be misled by the artists, who can easily settle the 
identity of their creations by inscriptions, by cihnas, and even by single 
attributes which have historically and dogmatically speaking nothing to 
do with the respective iconographic type. We cannot dismiss such 
evidence but we have to remember that identifications based on stray 
characteristics are of little value. 


$ 47. Multiplication in literature. In Indian theology 
every god can be multiplied by what is best described as a “change of the 
coordinates". The list given below may be read as an appendix to $8 40-46. 


(l) Change of time: Different Jinas in different periods. 

(2) Change of place: Different Jinas in different parts of 
the world. 

(3) Change of function: Siva as God: Siva as dikpala Isana. 

(4) Changeeof the sphere of 

existence : Buddha: Dhyanibuddha. 

(5) Change of dharma: Vaisnavi in Hinduism : Cakresvari in 
Jainism. 

(6) Change of incarnation : Different avataras of Visnu. 

(7) Change of sex: Visnu: Vaisnavi. 

(8) Change of nature: Jina as human—as naga (Pàr$va) 

(9) Change of rank: Siva’s iconography partly repeated by 
the human form of Nandin (8 22). 

(॥0) Change of iconography : Visnu’s caturvimsatimirtayah (६ 6). 


4. New Indian Antiquary, Vol. LX, Nos. 4-6, p. 07 and p. 227. 
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In certain cases the newly created forms are mere shadows of their 
prototype (Jinas on other continents !), in other cases figures of different 
origin form a series by virtue of a common factor (e.g. the Visnu - element 
which recurs in each avatàra)*. 


$ 48. Convergences. Since certain “elements of stylization" 
and certain "form - fragments” are ubiquitous in Indian art unintended 
similarities between different forms are but natural. 


We call the slight bend appearing in many handles and sticks (figs. 24 
and 90) an element of stylization. The bend is probably due 
to the influence of vegetable forms, especially of lotuses. The opposite 
case is also possible. Curved objects like the kakapaksas® of Skanda 
(fig. 83) and various vegetable forms (figs. 82 and 84) are often straight- 
ened.—One and the same form-fragment, most probably of vege- 
table character, is found with the three attributes reproduced in figs. 77- 
79 (trident, spear, conch). 


The spreading of certain elements of stylization is stereotype repre- 
sentation in its least complex form; the spreading of certain form -frag- 
ments is amalgamation in its least complex form. It depends always on 
the peculiarity of the case in question whether these convergences give 
rise to confusion or not. A weapon with a bent handle can be mistaken 
for a lotus (fig. 24), but a tuft of hair can never be confused with a chowrie 
(fig. 83). There is no clear-cut line of demarcation between intentional 
similarities aS discussed in § l ff. and convergences, but in the cases 
described below intentional assimilation is excluded by the chronology or 
it is otherwise unlikely. 


The similarity between the lotus in fig. 74 (placed between the legs 
of the Jina) and the stylized folds of the lower end of the garment in fig. 75 
(appearing between the legs of the Buddha) is evident. It is possible that 
in Digambara iconography the lotus, originally the dsana, was reduced in 
size in order to have a substitute (§ 6) for the “dhoti-mark” (slight 
indication of the lower end of the dhoti of the seated Jina; occurs in 
Svetambara iconography and is related to the stylization of the robe of 
the Buddha as demonstrated by fig. 75). But the rosette shape of the 
folds cannot have been influenced by the lotus because the lotus was in- 
troduced at a much later date. It is the general tendency to lotus - like 


5. See 8 52 and 53 c/d below and Stlanka’s Cauppannamahapurisacariya, p. 34. 

6. According to the Visnudharmottara the god Skanda is sikhandaka- 
vibhisanah (III, ॥, 4). sikhanda(ka) is the same as kdkapakga (cf. the com- 
mentators on Raghuvamsa ll, l). í 
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and cakra - like stylization which determined the shape of the folds. — 
Hsabha's long hair in fig. 80 is similar to the snake behind Parsva in fig. 
8l. Normally the snake - coils behind Pàr$va are arranged horizontally 
and it is indeed possible to show the gradual transition from the normal 
realistic representation of the horizontal coils to their stylized rendering 
as seen in fig. 8l. But it is also possible that the undulations on the sides 
of Parsva do not indicate the hairpin bends of the tail of the snake piled 
up behind the Jina, but represent the wavy bodies of two snakes which 
rise vertically from the ground and join above the Jina's head (cf. Lalit 
Kala, Nos. l-2, 955/56, Pl. XII, fig.  : early medieval Parsvanatha in 
bronze from Vasantagadh). — The middle portion of the crown of the tree 
in fig. 86 looks like a damaru, and the lower portion of the creeper to the 
right in fig. 87 looks like a thunderbolt. Both objects show the same ele- 
ment of stylization, viz. a constriction, which occurs also in fig. 85 (vi$va- 
padma, cf. $ 60) and in fig. 87 (lower portion of the creeper to the left). 


$49. Repetition of the same pattern in compos 
itions of decorative character. In later Nepali bronzes 
different elements of the same image (lotus, ear- ornaments, pendants, 
ornamentation of the crown) often follow the same pattern. The repeti- 
tion of decorative patterns on the same image (or on several images of 
the same type) is also found in Indian art proper. But leaving aside 
highly decorative styles like Hoysala art, the assimilation is normally res- 
tricted to minute elements of the ornamentation and of the dress. Cf. 
also $ 43. 


§ 50. Overlapping. In this $ we shall discuss some cases where 
an object in the background is partly covered by another object which is 
shown in front of it. The peculiarity of the composition makes it some- 
times difficult to restore the portion which is covered; there are even 
cases where different objects appearing in the background are likely to 
be confused. 

e 

(a) Parasol, tree, and snake are normally shown behind the figure to 
which they belong so that only the upper portions (roof of the parasol, 
crown of the tree, hoods of the snake) are fully visible. The lower parts 
(stick of the parasol, stem of the tree, coils of the snake) are sometimes 
"partly visible: stick (fig. 4) and stem (fig. 53f.) above the figure and coils 
on the sides of the figure (fig. 8l); sometimes they are completely covered 
(fig. 86; SIVARAMAMURTL Pl. XV, C; SIVARAMAMURT, Pl. III, A). The 
roof of the parasol and the crown of the tree may even be shown at some 
distanee above the head without any indication of the stick or of the 
_ Stem (fig. 45)., Sometimes it is not even possible to imagine the coils of 
the snake. BANERJEA reproduces an icon from Rajshahi where the body 
D.C. 4 * है 
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of the figure is set against an opening in the slab (Pl. XLVII, 4). A seven- 
fold snake - hood appears above the head of the god but there is no indi- 
cation of the coils of the snake, neither on the sides of the body nor bet- 
wéen the legs. We are hardly supposed to imagine the coils behind one 
of the legs, and. it is also unlikely that the snake -hood ends in a short 
tail fastened to tlie backbone (a type of representation which is found at 
Safici). The snake-hoods without tail can therefore be compared with 
the detached parasol - roofs and tree - tops. 


The overlapping is avoided where the stick or the stem appear to the 
left or to the right of the figure (fig. 4l; Rao, II, I, Pl. LXXVII) 
final portion of the tail of the snake is sometimes shown by the side of 
the legs of the figure (the central portion between the hoods and. the tail 
being covered by the Jina’s body); see photo No. 682 showing a Parsva- 
natha -image as Deogarh. à 


(b) Sometimes a curious round object appears on the head of Kau- 
modaki, the personification of Visnu's mace (SIVARAMAMURTL Pl. XVIII, 
A-C). Its true character becomes clear in the case of a Visnu -image in 
the Safici- Museum? where a heavy cylindrical object (the mace) is 
shown behind Kaumodaki. Its top corresponds to the “round object" of 
the other three specimens, which has therefore to be explained as the 
knob of Visnu's mace. This knob was misunderstood by the artist who 
» created the Visnu-image from Bihar (SIVARAMAMURT, Pl. XVIII, C). 
He represented the knob as an indistinct round object on Kaumodaki's 
head and showed the mace to the proper right of the female (and visible 
in its full length) —the same attribute was rendered twice.—An -Ananta- 
Sayana-image at Modi? shows also nothing but the knob of the mace 
it appears on the side of the right upper arm which is bent and supports 
the head 


(c) The attributes of AnantaSayana can be arranged in .three differ- 
ent ways 


(I) They are attached to the ayudha-"purusas" (these include, of 
course, the female Kaumodaki). ` 


(2) They are lying on the ground to the left and right of the god. 
(3) They are carried by Visnu in his hands. 


7. Photo No. ]60/53 (?) of the Department of Archaeology, Central Circle, 
(Bhopal); SrvARAMAMURTI reproduces only the bust: Pl. XVII, D 

8. Bhanpura Pargana. The Indore State Gazetteer, Vol. II, 93], Plate between 
pp. 44 and 45. . 
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In the first two cases the hands are empty, and this is probably reminis- 
cent of the prototype, the representation of the Buddha's nirvana. Later 
‘on the type was brought into agreement with the general iconoplastic 
convention and the attributes were shown in the hands. Here we are 
only concerned with two specimens which belong to the first category 
the AnantaSayana - panel of the Gupta temple at Deogarh? and a later 
copy of this composition, the AnantaSayana - panel of the Varàha temple 
at the same place”, 


Thevsix figures below the panel proper have already been identified 
as Madhu, Kaitabha, and four ayudha - purusas, but the attributes repre- 
sented along with the figures were not recognized by the scholars. The 
figures are (from the proper left to the proper right): Kaumodaki (mace), 
Sudarsana (cakra), Paficajanya (conch), and Nandaka (sword). The 
names are also used for the respective objects. On the head of the first 
figure appears the knob of the mace in the form of an dmalaka. The 
upper half of the cakra (laid edge- wise and seen from the edge) is seen 
on the head of the second figure. The third figure carries on his head the 
round portion of a conch which looks like a part of the head - dress but is on 
account of its coils better explained as the attribute (cf. Visnu’s conch on 
the Gajendramoksa - panel of the Varsha temple’). In all three cases 
the attribute is not partly covered by the body but it is represented in 
fragmentary form on the head. This type of representation can probably 
be derived from “overlapping”!?, but it is not identical with it. Only the 
last attribute is rendered in a realistic way: the fourth figure draws with 
his right hand the sword from its sheath. But the same figure carries a 
lotus on his head, and this lotus can be taken as Visnu’s lotus - attribute!?, 

9, Stella KRAMRISCH, The Art of India, 955, Pl. 577. 

0. Slab with ayudhapurugas: photo No. 2274/9i7-8 of the Department of 
Archaeology, Northern Circle (Agra). 

ll. ASI, Annual Report, 7977-8, Pt. I, PL I b 

2. We find however the same semi -cakra on the chest of the male naga on 
the Gajendranfbkgà - panel of the Gupta temple (MASI 70, Pl. X, a) and of the 
Varaha temple. This semi - cakra has been explained as a pendant (MASI 70, p. 39) 
But it is not attached to the necklace, and on the relief of the Varaha temple it is 
even separated from: it. We consider it as a chest attribute. The cakra on the 
chest of a small Skanda statue at Bhümara (M ASI, I6, Pl. XIIId) is shown from 
the face and probably attached to the necklace. The size of the cakra and its 
absence in the case of the other gods (op. c. Pl. XII ff) suggest that it is also 
an attribute. 

The head of a trident (prongs and upper end of the stick) is placed on 
the head of a dwarfish attendant figure to the proper right of the dvarapala on 
the torana - pillar at Khilchipura (Mandasor): Annual Report (Gwalior) 925/26 
Pl. IH, b. Here too it is evident that only a fragment of the attribute is represented 

3. Both, cakra and lotus, are found as part of the head - dress in early Indian 
art (Varaha Caye at Udaygiri, adorants in the water: cakra; Sunga terracotta 


oo 
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The four attributes mace, cakra, conch, and lotus which are the standard 
symbols of the later iconoplastic art appear already in the hands of the 
. Visnu from Taxila (BANERJEA, Pl XXI). That the sword has not the 
function of an attribute in this case is unlikely (cf. the sword - attribute 
lying to the right of the Ananta$ayana from Aiholi: Stella KRAMRISCH, 
The Art of India, Pl. 62). We can therefore quote the fourth figure as an 
example of "explicit amalgamation" (one àyudhapurusa standing for two 
attributes). 


In the case of the relief on the Varāha temple, the four head - attri- 
butes are little more than usnisa - like projections on the heads. Still, the 
knob of the mace and the coils of the conch can be recognized (the coils 
are here even more clearly distinguished from the head than in the case 
of the first relief). | 


The late Pt. M. S. Vats has noticed in his monograph on the Gupta 
temple at Deogarh (M ASI 70) the peculiarities of the four head - attri- 
butes without offering the correct interpretation. He says about the mace: 
“|. but unique is the treatment of the hair of Kaumodaki . . . in so far as 
her hair is combed back in large tresses and tied first by a string into a 
top -knot giving an dmalaka-like effect and then arranged at the back 
in dhammilla fashion” (p. 37). He describes the lotus and the cakra as 
follows: “The place of this tiara [i.e. of the tiara of the first and second 
warrior!4] in the case of the third and fifth warriors [Nandaka and Sudar- 
gana] ... is taken by a strong, thick cord which threads in front above 
the forehead a full-blown flower ornament in the case of the former 
and by a vertically worn biconical foliated ornament with raised rims at 
the points where the cord passes through the tubular hole in the latter. .. 
The last ornament is unique and presumably represented more than a 
half-disc in plan” (p. 36). The object identified by us as a conch - frag- 
ment is explained by Pt. Vars as a "peculiar tiara" (p. 3675), He identifies 
the four figures! as personifications of the four "principal" weapons of 
Visnu, viz. Kaumodaki, Sudar$ana, Sarnga (bow; in our interpretation 
the personified conch Paficajanya), and Nandaka (p. l9). He does, how- 
ever, not state why figures 2 and 3 should represent Sudarsana and 


head reproduced in Lalit Kala, 7/2, Pl. XVIII, 3: lotus). That the lotus has, 
in our case, iconographic significance follows from the fact that each of the four 
Ayudhapurusas has a different object on the head. Only in the case of the two 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha do we find an identical head - dress of conventional 
design. 

4. Madhu and Kaitabha ; the figures are counted from the proper right to the 
proper left. ` 

i5. Read “fourth warrior” instead of "third warrior" in line 40. . 

I6. Starting this time from the proper left. ; 
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Sarnga respectively. 


(d) An image in the Gwalior Museum (photo No. 76 of the Museum) | 


shows Visnu surrounded by representations of the ten avataras. Behind <. 


the fish (representing Visnu’s Matysavatara) there appears a tree, flanked 
by: two standing garland-bearers. A head (with jata) seems to 
be carved on the stem of the tree; actually this head belongs to an 
ekamukhalinga placed before the stem so that only the crown of the tree 
remains visible. This interpretation is supported by two parallels. A 
plain linga between two worshippers appears behind the fish on a Vaman- 
āvatāra - image in the Gwalior Museum (Photo No. 385). And a slab in 
the Bikaner Museum shows an ekamukhalinga between two human figures 
and under a “canopy” (H. Goertz, The Art and Architecture of Bikaner 
State, Oxford ]950, Fig. 6). Here the lower part is broken, but it can be 
surmised that originally a fish was carved on the bottom of the pariel. 


(e) It is not always clear whether an element is hidden from view 
or non-existent. A relief on a pedestal at Sarnath shows a cakra which is 
placed on (or situated to the rear of) a lotus", In the case of a pedestal 
at Karli it is the other way round: a lotus is placed on (or is situated to 
the rear of) a cakra!5. We do not know whether we have to imagine, in 
the first case behind the lotus -stalk a pillar to carry the cakra, and in the 
second case behind the pillar with the cakra a stalk to carry the lotus. 
Probably the second object has to be imagined in both reliefs. 


(f) Overlapping is not always due to the fact that too many objects 
are arranged on the vertical middle -axis of the panel. If ascetics are 


represented in rows it is the practice to show between each of two complete ' B 


figures a third one in such a way that only its head becomes visible above 
the shoulders of the other two. If the representation is careless and the 
state of preservation bad, one cannot distinguish between such heads and 
the leaves (indication of the sacred tree) as they often appear between 
two figures. s F 


The four Tsis represented behind Visnu's fish - avatàra and the Nava- 
grahas represented below the Jina are sometimes reduced to mere heads 
For the rsis compare Fig. 36 with Fig. 37, for the Navagrahas compare in 
Lalit Kala /2 (p. 55 ff.) Figs. 8, 9, 0, 8, 9 with Figs. II - 4. Strictly speak- 
ing the term overlapping applies only to the case of the rsis, but practically 
both cases are closely related. — Although the left - most figure in Fig. 37 


१॥. C. Kar, Classical Indian Sculpture, London 950, Pl. 82 

78. J. AUBOYFR, Le trône et son symbolisme dans l'Inde ancienne, Paris 949 
pl IX on p. 75 

9. Cf. G. COMBAz, L'Inde et l'Orient classique, Paris 937, Texte, p. 80-82 
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appears to be bearded, it is doubtful whether the artist intended to show 
rsis. But the two big slabs found at Garhwa (Allahabad Dt.) make it 
clear that the-four male figures behind the fish were originally rsis (Jas. 
BURGESS, The Ancient Monuments . . . of India, Pt. IT, Pl. 244 £). One of 
the slabs shows four rsis engaged in churning the ocean (Kürmavatara), 
and the other depicts in a similar composition four rsis standing behind a 
fish (Matsyavatàra). The four rsis behind the fish may of course repre- 
sent the seven rsis alluded to in one version of the myth (Rao I, I, p. 26), 
but even this is quite uncertain. The substitution of rsis for the gods and 
Asuras in the Kürmàvatara has hardly any textual basis. Only the rsis 
represented at Udaygiri (along with the hybrid Varàha) and on the 
bodies of theriomorph Varahas are the same as those mentioned in the 
purana. Cf. § 28. 


§ 50a. Substitution as an instrument of variation. 
Substitution as described in § 5 means that different compositions follow 
the.same scheme with the result that an element A of one composition 
corresponds (in place and form) to an element B of the other composition. 
Here the general scheme determines the place and the form of the ele- 
ments but not their selection. In other cases, an element is introduced as a 
substitute for a similar element simply because the artist wanted to relieve 
the monotony created by the repetition of the same iconographic type. 
We find for example on the outer walls of the Teli- kā - mandir an icono- 
graphic type with abhayamudra or rosary or lotus as attributes of the 
proper right hand (and with trident or mace in the proper left). The l 
distinction of the first three attributes is difficult because of the similar 
position of the hand in all three cases and because of the inconspicuous 
form of the rosary and the lotus. Here substitution is, in the first place, 
not a peculiar treatment of different elements (A, B) which are determined 
by the respective motifs, but a selection of formally related elements for 
the sake of variation and without regard for the meaning. i 


The examples of $7 have been collected without respect to the 


distinction between substitution of the first type (— stereotype represen- 
tation; 88 6 and 3) and Substitution of the second type (= selection). 


20. BANERJEA, Pl XXXIX, l. 


PART II: THE THEORY - 


VIU. STEREOTYPE REPRESENTATION, AMALGAMATION AND 
MULTIPLICATION 
§ 5. The three terms which form the title of this chapter have been 
used repeatedly in the article, but except for a few remarks in the Intro- 
duction (on stereotype representation and amalgamation) and in § 47 
(on multiplication) no attempt has been made to render thém precise. 


(a) By stereotype representation we mean that two or more pieces 
(ie. concrete forms or simply “forms”) follow the same pattern (= ab- 
stract form or “type”). This kind of relation is demonstrated by figs. 54/53 
(Nara - Narayana at Deogarh — Buddha with Aràda Kalapa from Pagan). 
The word “type” can, of course, denote a close relationship between two 
or more out of several forms which represent the same motif, but here 
we are only interested in the fact that forms which represent different 
motifs follow the same type. Chapters I-II deal with stereotype represen- 
tation in its narrower sense, chapters III - IV and 88 48 - 50 of chapter VII 
with stereotype representation in its wider sense. 


(b) By amalgamation we mean that two "forms" are contaminated, 
e.g. two different hair -dresses (curls and jata) in fig.69. Again, such 
amalgams are relevant only in so far as the forms contaminated represent 
different motifs. See chapters V- VI (amalgamation in its narrower 
sense) and $ 48 of chapter VII (amalgamation in its wider sense). 


(c) If taken in its narrower sense, multiplication means that a person 
(or thing) gives rise to the formation of a type so that he or she (it) be- 
comes a member of a plurality of identical persons (things): e.g. § 47 
No.l. In its wider sense, multiplication simply means that a person (thing) 
gives rise (७ the formation of one or more similar or identical replicas: 
e.g. § 47 No.7. See 88 40-47 of chapter VII. 


$ 52. It would be easy to add further definitions to this rough des- 
cription of the main categories. We could discuss in detail the classification 
and the measure of overlapping of the categories (and subcategories). We 
could compare the different forms of similarity (in the case of stereotype 
representation, relationship between different forms following the same 
type ; in the case of amalgamation, relationship between the amalgam and 
its constituents). We could distinguish between transformations within 
the same system (multiplication of the Jina: § 47 Nos.i-2) and trans- 
formations outside the system (multiplication of Visnu: § 47 Nos. 5 and 7). 
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We could show how the character of the discrepancies between monu- 
ments and texts differs in each category and subcategory (see § 57 below). 
We could distinguish between categories (or subcategories) where the 
transformations go mostly to the credit of the artist (e.g. assimilation) and 
others where the transformations are mostly the work of theologians 
(multiplication). Last but not least, it would be worthwhile to discuss 
how far the same categories can be used in iconography and in literature’. 
But since it is the main object of the article to make known the pheno- 
mena we cannot insist on’ these purely theoretical questions. However 
some mention about the overlapping of the categories seems to be unavoid- 
able (853). So much more so as the mutual overlapping of the pheno- 
mena is responsible for the fact that we are to discuss in one and the same 
article transformations which, at first sight, have nothing in common. 


$ 53. While comparing stereotype representation and amalgamation 
on the one hand with multiplication on the other we can distinguish bet- 
ween pure cases of stereotype representation (a), pure cases of amalgama- 
tion (b), pure cases of multiplication (c), and mixed cases (multi- 
plication plus amalgamation : d). 


(a) Example for figures: Nara-Narayana Buddha and  Arada 
Kalapa (figs. 53 f). Example for attributes: trident -spear 
(figs. L7 f). 


(b) Example for figures : Hari- Hara (§ 23). Example for attributes : 
vajraghanta (§ 35). 


(c) Example for figures: representations of the 24 Jinas (chovist). 
Example for attributes: Saptamatrkas at Kumbhakonam (§ 42). 
See § 47. 


(d) Example for figures: Varaha and other avatiras of Visnu with 
Krsna's cakra etc. Example for attributes: Saptamatrkas at 
Belur (8 43). See § 47 end. 


§ 54. We do not claim that our observations are indispensable for the 
work of identification. Misinterpretations which did occur in the early 
days of Indian archaeology have generally been corrected by now, and 
those which remain cannot necessarily be removed with the help of our 
principles. Moreover the article deals with similarities in general and 


l. Some of the relevant problems have been touched upon from the point 
of view of literature in Stlanka’s Cauppannamahdpurisacariya (Alt - und Neu - 
Indische Studien 8, Hamburg 954). See p. 36 note l, p. lI5 f., p. 447 f, p. 7347., 
p. 36 f. — For § 58 (below) refer to p. 36 (on oral tradition). 
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not only with those which may give rise to misunderstandings. What we 
wanted to show is the coordination of the forms. 


Our method is therefore contrary to the common approach which 
puts the stress on identifications. Interrelation of forms express- 
ing different ideas means that identifications are of little or no value. It 
means that the form is primarily determined by other forms and that the 
motif is no longer the decisive factor. See also $ 40. 


We are also of opinion that the symbolic aspect of Indian icono- 
plastic art should not be overestimated. Due to the many transformations 
the symbolic character of the elements has largely disappeared. It is no 
doubt possible that mythology changes and that the iconographic patterns 
are changed accordingly. But if iconographic changes are introduced with- 
out regard for mythological facts we can no longer call the iconographic 
. elements "symbolic". If the thunderbolt of some ancient storm - god 
appears in the hand of a goddess, we may identify her on account of this 
attribute (provided such a deity exists in the iconographic lists) ; but we 
can no longer call the thunderbolt a symbol since the relevant goddess is 
no longer associated with storm and thunder. The attribute does not indi- 
cate the character or the deeds of a well - defined deity but is part of the 
material which constitutes the figure. — Our criticism is of course 
directed against symbolic interpretation in the narrower sense. If we 
take the word in its wider sense we can call every identifying element — 
however artificial its connection with the other constituents of the 
figure — “symbolic”. 


§ 55. We shall not try to ascertain the regional and chronological 
distribution of any of the transformations. Their intensity varied in the: 
course of time, and differences may also exist between the “northern 
style” and the “southern style”, between Hindu, Jain, and Mahayana art 
(see also the end of Appendix A). Still we think that the transformations 
are best stwdied in the medieval period and we have therefore largely 
quoted specimens of that time. That most of the examples are taken from 
Central India has little effect on our conclusions; only a few minor features 
may be restricted to that area. 


§ 56. The transformations which are discussed in this article have 
been noticed repeatedly by scholars. Albert GRUNWEDEL says with 
reference to Gandhara art: “It is therefore evident that we have always 
to study the development of the types and that these types — alone or in 
the form of compositions — can be used for the representation of different 
persons and different events." (op. cit., p. 90; the sentence is spaced in the 
original text). On p. l6 of the same work we read: “.. besides slabs 
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where the figures are numerous, a scriptio plena as one might say, there is 
often found a defectiva which retains the main design but curtails the 
rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most important”. Jeannine 
AUBOYER says on p. 2l of her book Arts et styles de l'Inde (Paris 95l): 
“Here too [ie. in symbolism ; amalgamation of icons had been discussed in 
the preceding paragraph], a unification takes place, a change from plura- 
lity to unity ; many symbols, all rendered in plastic form, remould each 
other and become similar (beaucoup de symboles .. se recoupent et s'éga- 
lent les uns aux autres) ..". Syncretism of icons has attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars since the earliest days of Indology (see A. Foucuxn, Etude 
sur l'iconographie Bouddhique de l'Inde, Paris {900, p. ॥॥2.). Recently 
the subject has received systematic treatment on pp. 540 ff. of Jitendra 
Nath BANERJEA’S work on The Development of Hindu Iconography. 


IX. TRANSFORMATIONS IN ART AND TRANSFORMATIONS 
IN LITERATURE 


8 57. “Discrepancies between texts and monuments" can be under- 
stood in a literal and in a general sense. In the first, case, the specific state- 
ments of the texts are contradicted by the monuments (see the Introduc- 
tion on the Par$vanatha temple). In the second case, the monuments are 
only at variance with the general spirit of the texts: these are scholastic, 
stressing the differences rather than neutralizing them, while the artists 
obliterate the differences (see the Introduction on images of the Jain 
cakravartin). Roughly speaking, discrepancies of the first type are due to 
amalgamation, those of the second type due to stereotype representation. 
In this chapter we are only concerned with the literal discrepancies. 


$ 58. While emphasizing the differences between texts and monu- 
ments we should not lose sight of two facts which are relevant to the pro- 
blem. Firstly, the difficulty of tracing in each case the particular text which 
determined the iconography of the period and the province concerned. 
Unless such a text is available we are, strictly speaking, not in a position 
to call in question the correctness of a representation. That a northern 
monument for example does not conform to a southern text is but natural. 


Secondly, we have to take into consideration the existence of a body 
of symbolical, speculative, or even mythological knowledge which is not 
reflected in written documents. Art may reflect in certain cases old tradi- 
tions which did not reach us through the channel of literature. 


But even though we admit that the non-literary tradition has contri- 
buted to the development of iconoplastic art we do not think that art 
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expresses religious ideas wherever we may find a remote relation between 
both sides. No doubt, in the case of “syncretistic icons" for example we 
have reason to believe that iconography reflects certain speculative con- 
ceptions (§ 33; BANERJEA, p. 5 f., 540 ff.). But in other cases (for example 
if we compare the association of cakra and lotus in art with the association 
of cakra and lotus in literature) we should not rule out the possibility 
that the same objects are associated with each other independently and 
for different reasons in different spheres. This is only natural when the 
general mental outlook favours associations of all kinds (see 8 69). Even 
general similarities (e.g. assimilation of attributes as compared with specu- 
lative identifications) should not be explained by a direct influence of reli- 
gion on art but by the fact that Indian religion and Indian art are both 
expressions of the same national genius 


8 59. If a monument does not conform to the relevant iconographic 
text we can assume that the artist departed from the tradition. But 
agreement between iconographic texts and monuments is neutral 
with respect to the question of artistic innovation or dogmatic tradition 
because the monuments themselves have influence on the texts (ie. on 
the iconographic texts? rarely on mythological literature in the strict 
sense). Stillit may be useful to mention a few examples of stereotype 
representation and amalgamation which we find in our documents. 


Not only do we come across names for cult amalgams (Hari - Hara, 
Ardhanarisvara, Surya- Narayana, Hari-Hara-Pitamaha) and amalga- 
mated attributes (vajraghanta), there are also explanatory myths which 
justify the existence of such forms. BANERJEA says (p. 548) : “Features of 
the Sun god are traceable in the representations of many of the cult deities. 
This is naively explained by the myth -maker by saying that from the 
"parings" of the resplendent body of the Sun (the effulgent body of the god 
had to be trimmed by his father-in-law Visvakarma in order that his 
daughter Samjna, the principal consort of Surya, could bear her husband's 
company) many characteristic traits by way of weapons, attributes, etc. were . 
made for the other Brahmanical Hindu deities." Besides this myth which 
is remarkably abstract we have others which deal only with Hari -Hara 
(Rao, II, I, p. 332) and Ardhanarisvara (Rao, II, I, p. 322 f.). 


Stereotype representation is expressed by iconographic terms like 
jatamandala (besides prabhamandala) and jatüámukuta (besides the nor- 
mal mukuta). The terms refer to the arrangement of jatàs in a circle 
(fig. 48) or in the form of a mukuta (figs. 59-6l). Broadly speaking, our 
four drawings are demonstrations of jatamandala and jatümukuta, but 
that does not mean that the textual descriptions enjoin stereotype repre- 
sentation in the extreme form in which it is found on the monuments 
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According to the Uttarakamikagama (Rao, I, I, terms, p. 28), jatàmukuta 
is a complicated arrangement of jatas, but we are not told that it should 
look like a tall crown (the normal sense of mukuta). Stereotype repre- 
sentation may also be expressed in the form of a simile. It is said that the 
elephant-skin spread behind the Gajasurasamharamiirti of Siva should 
look like a prabhamandala: prabhamandalavac chesam gajacarma[m] 
prakalpayet (Amsumadbhedagama 70, quoted after Rao, II, Il, prati- 
malaksanani p. 77). 


§ 60. Iconographic terms as mentioned in the last § call for a few 
remarks. Since modern scholars sometimes add new names to the old ones 
(e.g. “Hari - Hara - Sürya- Buddha", BANERJEA, Pl. XLVII, ]), one is not 
always sure, whether such a name occurs already in the ancient texts or 
is a recent invention. The same is true of similes. BANERJEA, while describ- 
ing a Gupta image of Skanda, says that "the outspread tail of the peacock 
serves as his prabhévali” (p. 366), and it is clear from the context that this 
is an expression coined by BANERJEA himself. But we do not know whether 
Rao or his sources describe Agni’s hair as “standing on end and forming a 
sort of prabhümandala" (Rad, II, II, p. 523; the texts quoted by Rao do 
not use the word prabhamandala in this connection). 


At the outset iconographic terms have to be taken as merely describ- 
ing certain elements of the representation. We can neither infer from the 
existence of the mere word that such a thing (person, etc.) exists in reality 
or in mythology, nor can we treat each term with suspicion and explain 
the underlying representation simply as a caprice of the artist. The 
"reality" of such terms is always a matter for further investigation. 


It is hardly necessary to add that iconographic terms are not restricted 
to cases of stereotype representation and amalgamation. We mention only 
mahümbuja or visvapadma “a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals 
pointing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down” (BANERJEA, 
. p. 299). mahambuja serves mainly as a pedestal, but is als found as a 
hand - attribute (fig. 85). 


mahàü- and vigva- are common adjectives in iconographic terminology 
and distinguish a more comprehensive or a more elaborate form from the 
normal form. E.g. Mahálaksgmi (BANFRJEA, p. 496), Mahaganapati (Rao, 
I I, p. 55), Mahavisnu or Visnu Vié$varüpa (Visnu with three or four 
heads), Mahega (Rao, II, II, p. 379), MahasadaSiva (Rao, IT, H, p. 373£). 
| -§ 6l. In the case of most types of transformation (e.g. explicit amal- 
gamation) we find neither full agreement nor complete disagreement 
between texts and monuments. It is therefore equally possible to believe 


& 
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in the absolute authority of the texts and to regard the artistic develop- 
ment as autonomous. In the first case one would refer all transformations 
to the texts and explain the absence of literary evidence by the loss of the 
respective documents. In the second case one would explain the transfor- 
mations as artistic phenomena and consider the textual references as the 
reflex of the artistic development. 


It goes without saying that both solutions are one-sided. In reality 
an “osmosis” of artistic and literary transformations takes place; the same 
tendencies can be observed in the field of art and in the field of pure ima- 
gination so that it becomes often difficult to decide which side is responsi- 
ble for a particular transformation. Mythologists and iconographic experts 
contaminated different gods, but the artists themselves added to the gene- 
ral syncretism, transferring attributes from one figure to another and so 
forth. Examples for this osmosis are numerous and have been mentioned 
repeatedly in the course of the article. See §§ 7, 33, 40, 44. : 


8 62. The relation between monuments and texts has not yet been 
critically studied. 


A vast iconographic literature has come down to us, and it was tempt- 
ing to regard this literature as a sort of never-failing dictionary which 
would enable the student to “read” without difficulties the iconographic 
“text” in the form of the monuments of the medieval period. Thus it 
became customary to proceed from the study of the texts to the study of 
the monuments and not the other way round. Under these circumstances, 
differences between texts and monuments were not likely to be viewed in 
the proper light. Scholars like Gopinath Rao noticed again and again such 
differences. But normally everything that was not in harmony with the 
descriptions in the available texts was either automatically considered as 
representing some unknown literary tradition or it was neglected. In 
other words not only the identification but also the selection of the mate- 
rial to be staidied was based on the iconographic literature. 


This limitation in the scope affected especially two sections of the 
iconographic material. On the one hand, one did not study carefully figures 
other than icons proper; scholars did not investigate statues appearing on 
outer walls, door-frames or as subsidiary figures on greater images. On 
the other hand, the elements of a composition were examined only to the 
extent to which it was necessary for the identification of the main figure 
itself. If this figure answered in broad lines to the description of the icono- 
graphic texts it was not found necessary to check every detail. One-was 
satisfied to demonstrate some general correspondence between texts and 
monumerits but did not ascertain in each case and for each element the 
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exact measure of agreement or disagreement between both sides. Cf. also 
§ 54 १ . 

‘Nowadays it is admitted that the sculptures can no longer be studied 
as illustrations of the texts. Still the old method was in vogue for some 
time, and these critical observations may therefore be useful for the assess- 
, ment of the earlier literature. 


X. ICONOGRAPHY 


$ 63. In Indian archaeology, "iconography" is normally understood 
as the science of the attributes of the gods or as the system of these attri- 
butes. This definition is suited to our present purpose; provided "attribute" 
denotes every element which distinguishes, in a particular case, one figure 
(or impersonal icon) from another, or one class of persons from another. 
Iconography shall be understood as a symbolical system of communica- 
tion. By the word “symbolical” we exclude from the definition epic com- 
positions, and by the word "communication" we exclude decorative com- 
positions (cf. the Introduction). 


"Iconographic" differences are such as involve a difference in the 
identity of the figures on which they appear. The presence or absence of 
long hair on the head of a Jina implies that either the first Jina Rsabha 
(characterized by long hair) or any of the other twenty-three Jinas 
(characterized by short curls) is meant. The difference in the representa- , 
tion or the elements which make up the difference can, therefore, be called ^ 
“iconographic”. 


“Non - iconographic” is the difference between a cakra and a lotus if 
these elements are represented beneath different Jina figures (cf. for 
example the slab with 24 Jinas described in § 6). Each of the 24 Jinas 
may be provided with a cakra or with a lotus’, and therefore the two 
elements are neutral with respect to the distinction of the individual 
Jinas 


- On the other hand a lotus or a cakra help to distinguish a Jina or a 
Buddha from such figures where these elements are not found in this form 
(cf. § $I). Lotus and cakra can therefore be ‘talled “iconographic” with 
respect to this g eneral difference. 

l. Two Jinas have a lotus as cthna, but in the case of our.slab. and in similar 
cases this interpretation is excluded. / 
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$ 64. Occasionally we have used the adjective “iconographic” for 
figures with name and individuality (Visnu, Mahavira, etc.) in order to 
distinguish them from decorative figures like salabhafijikas etc. In this 
case the term qualifies the figure itself: it refers to the existence of indi- 
viduality, not to its indication by attributes. 


Iconography deals with all those elements which are relevant to the 
distinction of the figures (e.g. lotus and cakra). Whether these elements 
are “iconographic” in a particular case can only be said after due 
consideration. Only those parts of the composition which are according to 
normal usage never “iconographic”, need not be. taken into account. This 
is true for example of the hybrid animals or animal protomes which form 
part of the throne in Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist iconography. 


§ 65. Indian iconography has been described as a symbolical system 
of communication, and (as indicated in the title) we have undertaken to 
examine this system. On the other hand we have come to the conclusion 
that the form (represented by the monuments) as well as the contents 
(represented by the texts) are subject to change. A reduction of distinc- 
tions takes place in more or less the same form on both sides. But how 
can we examine distinction in a communicative system if there is not even 
adequate distinction in the contents to be communicated? We admit that 
there might have been periods where speculation and artistic representa- 
tion were so instable and amorphous (Tantrism !) that one could not speak 
of “correct” or “incorrect” renderings of a motif. But normally the trans- 
formations were counteracted in art as well as in literature by scholastic 
' tendencies which preserved the material from complete dissolution. A 
critical survey of the iconography of the monuments is therefore not 
impossible. 


§ 66. We have stressed the fact that artistic and literary transfor- 
mations are of the same type so that it often becomes difficult to distin- 
guish between the two. This would not be true if it could be shown that 
the artistic transformations met aesthetic requirements. But there can be 
little doubt that Indian art is ancilla theologiae and that the artists are in 
principle loyal to the dogma. We often observe that the minutest details 
are rendered carefully for the sake of dogmatic correctness—even at the 
risk of marring the beauty of the composition. At the same time many 
changes are introduced which offer no aesthetic advantage and which are 
comparable to the literary transformations. It is therefore on the whole 
more appropriate here to call the artists the colleagues of the theologians - 
than to construe an antagonism between aesthetics and dogmatics. This 
opinion is midway between the two extreme views of those who regard 
the artist as a mere copyist (translating mythology into stone) and of 
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those who consider him a rebel who uses mythology as suitable material 
but feels no obligation to represent it correctly. 


It is also not possible to explain away the artistic transformations as 
resulting from ignorance. We admit that in the case of late medieval and 
modern art it may become difficult to decide whether an incorrect repre- 
sentation reflects sheer ignorance or a particular type of transformation. 
But in earlier times the artists must have been familiar with the icono- 
graphic tradition. 


$ 67. Forms which migrate from one country (culture) to anofher 
are likely to be used for more than one motif. But such changes in the 
meaning do not disarrange the various iconographic systems to which the 
forms belong. Forms which are similar or identical although they express 
different ideas cannot be confused as long as they belong to different icono- 
graphic systems. The systems are only affected by internal changes. In 
fact, our enquiry was only concerned with changes of this second type 
(the category may be stereotype representation or amalgamation), and 
the examples have been taken from Indian art only?. As a rule we have 
not even compared pieces belonging to different periods and provinces. 


It can, however, be argued that many contaminations within the 
domain of Indian iconography are due to the coexistence of the three reli- 
gions, gHinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism, and that an exchange between 
Hindu and Jain iconography is, in principle, not different from contamina- 
tions between Indian and Greek iconography. But every student of Indian 
religion will admit that this is not so. The three pantheons of Hinduism,” - 
Jainism, and Buddhism do not exclude each other in a strict sense; they 
rather exist simultaneously. Contaminations between Hindu and Jain gods 
are therefore not less astonishing and not less confusing than contamina- 
tions between different Hindu gods. — What we would call *migration of 
forms" is demonstrated by figs. 55 - 58. The first and the last form (trimürti 
and caturmukhalinga) are both of Indian origin; but the other wo (temple - 
tower with four human masks in Kamboja and stüpa with the eyes‘of the 
Adibuddha in Nepàl) appear each in a changed iconographic context.3, 


$ 68. In our study similarities of composition and scaling have been. 

discussed only with respect to the "attribute type" and the "panel - type" 

which are both extreme cases of stereotyping. It is the art-historian rather 
४ cse ps us 


2. On the other hand it. was not necessary to trace the channels-through 
which the forms were influencing each other. The historical aspect was irre- 
levant here, and only the fact of similarity mattered. QU e 


3. Cf. Section II of the Introduction. 
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than the student of iconography who has to investigate similarities of this 
kind. The two slabs of figs. 53- 54, for example, are very similar in their 
composition. But although we referred to them in order to demonstrate 
the difference between stereotype representation and amalgamation we 
would not call them standard-examples for stereotype representation in 
iconography. Leaving aside several iconographie elements which 
are common to both pieces (the trees etc.) the characterization of the two 
groups is completely different 


~ 7 A 


XI. ASSOCIATION, CONVENTIONALISM AND VARIATION 


$ 69. Our classification was descriptive and did not take into account 
the factors which produce the phenomena. We suggest that three factors 
should be distinguished 


(a) Association. A. we call the tendency to connect different ideas 
or forms!. It should be understood in a positive sense (relating different 
things intentionally) and in a negative sense (not preventing the reduc- 
tion of the distinctions). Association in the negative sense is found in art 
only 


(b) Conventionalism. We speak of C. where the same “type” is used 
for different motifs, which may be represented independently (on differ- 
ent monuments) or collectively (on one and the same piece or on one ànd 

०१९ same part of a structure). The ubiquity of certain standard - elements 
(tree, lotus, cakra, etc.) can also be regarded as conventionalism 


(c) Variation. V. should here be understood as a tendency towards 
modification of the arrangement, size, number, and shape of the elements. 
This type of variation changes the iconography radically, while other 
variations (concerning the cast of the drapery, the ponderation, etc.) have 
no effect upon the characterization of the figures. Variation (as we take 

l..We distinguish between: 

(a) Association in different spheres: lotus in anthropology (“lotus-feet”), lotus 
in cosmology (as “axis mundi"), lotus as implement (as a substitute for the 
parasol), ete 
' 7 (b)"Association through different mental activities: lotus in the imagination 
of mythologists, poets, artists, etc 

(c) Different structure of the association: comparison, amalgamation, sub- 
stitution, etc. p i 

> his. is only &. suggestion. We cannot prove that all the cases mentioned 
are psychologically related 
DCB 45 
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it) causes dissimilation as well as assimilation; assimilation through varia- 
tion is, however, accidental. : 


' It may be asked how far the three factors overlap each other, how far 
they can be called typically Indian, and how they are correlated with 
stereotype representation, amalgamation, and multiplication. It is not possi- 
:' ble to answer all these questions, but we would like to demonstrate asso- 
ciation, conventionalism; and variation with the help of simple examples. 
The one mentioned in (b) is taken from the Teli-kà - mandir and figured 
already as our example for assimilation (which is a descriptive category). 


8 70. (a) Conventionalism involves a mere “loss of individuality”. 
Two forms which stand for different motifs follow the same type. Here we 
have to quote as examples the Jina- and Cakravartin - images mentioned 
in the Introduction. 


(b) Association involves.a “loss of individuality and a loss of iden- 
tity". Besides the regular rendering of a motif we find an irregular form; 
this irregular form is more similar to forms which stand for a different 
motif than to the other forms which stand for the same motif. The trident 
of fig. 8 (trident II) is more different from the trident of fig. 9 (trident I) 
than from the spear of fig. 7. Therefore the loss of individuality (trident 
II : spear) is accompanied by a loss of identity (trident I : trident II). 
The similar has become dissimilar and the dissimilar similar. The “oppo- 
sitions" (to use the term of the linguists) are not reduced as in (a) but 
distorted. 2o 


(c) Variation involves a "loss of identity which may be accompanied 
by a loss of individuality". The scarfs of figs. 28 and 30 are completely 
different from the normal rendering and resemble certain vegetable 
objects (figs. 27 and 29). 


To quote figs. [7-8 as examples of conventionalis fn is not pos- 
sible because different forms of the trident (fig. 9) appear in the same 
series of wall - figures. Again we cannot quote figs. (8 and 9 as examples 
of variation because the similarity between figs. 8 and I7 is hardly 
accidental.—A second example of association is furnished by fig. 90 (also 
on the एटा - kà- mandir). The trident is partly transformed into .a, yege- 

ble object.—In our drawings, the regular form (“trident I" in the-above 
example) has nowhere been reproduced, the only exception being ‘fig. 97 


$ 7l. In the last two 88 of this chapter we shall give a few examples 
of variation of the size and variation of the number 
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Variation of the size. The three longish objects of different size which 
we have reproduced in figs. -3 are all.flowers of the same type, called 
nilotpala in iconographic terminology?. The three figures which carry the 
nilotpala are Jain; their second hand -attribute is a chowrie (fig. 7), 
book (fig. 2), and the varadamudra (fig. 3). See also § 44 on the last figure 
the “Jain T 


Figs. 4-5 show two forms of the triple parasol as it appears almost 
invariably above the head of the Jina. In the first case the roofs are only 
small offsets of the parasol-stick (stress on the vertical dimension), while 
in the second case the stick is not indicated and the roofs project beyond 
the head (stress on the horizontal dimension). 


Figs. 6-7 show the makara as vahana of Gangadevi. The first speci- 
men is late medieval, the second specimen belongs to the post-Gupta 
period. In the course of time the vàhanas of the river-goddesses, and of 
other deities became smaller and smaller; in the late medieval period the 
representation of the makara and the tortoise on the lower door- jambs 
was no longer common practice. But even from that period we meet occa- 
sionally with vahanas of big size (Yamuna on a big tortoise; slab built in 
the west-side of the great wall at Deogarh: photo No. 696). 


8 72. Variation of the number. Figs. -3 demonstrate duplication 
in the first case a lotus-seat which is formed by two lotuses (cf. also 
33:60 on visvapadma), in the second case a lotus with twofold calyx, and 
in the last case a thunderbolt with double set of prongs. Figs. 8-0 show 
a triple noose’, a triple lotus (three flowers, not one flower and two buds 
as usual), and. a triple snake. A triple lotus (three flowers placed one 
upon the other) which serves as a pedestal for a dancing Sarasvati can 
be seen at Halebid (Rao, I, II, Pl. CXVI). Sometimes the triple lotus 
of fig. 9 occuys side by side with the simple lotus, and the triple snake of 
fig. l0 side by side with the simple snake. The triple snake is no doubt 
derived from the many-headed theriomorph nàgas; but in the system of 
medieval iconography it is a variant of the simple snake of the Siva icono- 
graphy. 

2. ‘According to Rao (I, L'íérms, p. 3 f. and PL IV, l-4) and BANERJEA 
(p. 304)'Indian iconography uses only two flowers, one round (padma) and one 
longish (nilotpala). We have therefore identifled all the three flowers as nilotpala. | 


3. The multiple noose (with three identical loops) and the interlaced noose 
(which looks like a carpet-beater) are different elaborations of the same motif 
.(the simple noose) j 
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XII NON-EPIC REPRESENTATION 


$ 73. In the Introduction we have said that our essay is only con- 
cerned with “non - epic” representations. The latter term requires some 
illustration. 


A motif can be rendered from the very beginning in non -epic form, 
but it is also possible that the epic element disappears gradually (cf. 8 l). 
Since the motif itself is normally epic it will suffice to speak of non - epic 
representation. The reduction of the epic element has various 
aspects. 


(a) Individualizing elements, i.e. elements which specify a particular 
individuality, a particular occasion, and a particular locality are removed. 
Thus the representations. of the Jinas contain few, if any, elements which 
identify the person and, the; occasion. 


(b) General elements, ie. elements without the qualifications men- 
tioned in (a), are introduced. 'The Jina is surrounded by innumerable 
figures which neither identify a particular Jina nor even necessarily the 
Jina as such. 


(c) Elements which specify different individuals, different occasions 
and different localities are combined. Siva appears simultaneously in his 
Andhakàsuravadha - aspect and in his Gajasuravadha - aspect (§ 25). 


(d) Dynamic form is translated into static form. The cakra is not? 
being hurled but simply held in the hand. 


(e) The arrangement and scaling of the elements is unrealistic 
(fig. 46) . * 


The reverse process is also possible—an epic element can be introduced , 
into a non - epic composition. Siva and Parvati are seen as “laying chess” 
because the artist has shown a chess- board between them and has made 
them face each other!. Otherwise the representation is non-epic: Siva 
carries as usual his trident, and so forth. l 


It is common practice in India as elsewhere to interpret non - epic 
compositions as epic. Moreover “inconsistencies” in non - epic representa- 
tions (see above paragraph c) may sometimes cause unnecessary em- 
barrassment. This is particularly true for compositions which are mid- 


0. Orientalisches aus Münchener Bibliotheken und Sammlungen, Wiesbaden 
]957, Tafel 46. 
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way between the purely epic and the purely non -epic type. I mention 
only the fact that the bodhi -tree is sométimes represented in scenes of 
the Buddha's life where it does not belong (Foucuer has discussed one 
such case in great detail in L'art Gréco- Bouddhique du Gandhara I, 
p. 48). 


There is no clear - cut line of demarcation between amalgamation and 
non - epic representation (see above under “c” and^8 37), and neither can 
therefore be studied separately. Besides, non - epic representation becomes 
an instrument of stereotyping. Since considerations of realistic rendering 
are suspended here, it is possible to adapt all motifs to one or two standard 
patterns (chapter II). 


RÉSUMÉ 


$ 74. If we study Indian iconography on scientific lines we cannot 
take for granted :— 


That there is general harmony between iconography texts and monu- 
ments (Introduction, § 0 and 62). 


That the existence of an iconographic term implies the existence of a 
thing (person) (§ 59 and 60). 


That artistic conceptions reflect directly religious ideas or religious 
trends (§ 58). 


(Or on the contrary:) That artistic conceptions are guided merely by 
aesthetic considerations (§ 66). 


That similarity (dissimilarity) of the iconographic type implies simi- 


larity (dissimilarity) of the motif (§ 46 and m i 


. 
Fe 


That the existence of an iconographic type implies the existence of a 
motif (8 44), l : 
” That the part is determined by the whole (i.e. that there is a 
necessary relation between the part and the whole) (8 24). 


That cihnas and inscriptions settle the problem of identification 
(8 9 and 46). 


Lond 


That identical forms have the same symbolical value (chapter III). 
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. Seated Jina. Gwalior Museum. Photo No. 790 of the Museum. — § 7. 
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. Visnu. Rungpur. BANERJEA Pl. XXII, 3. — § 6. 

. Varahi Puri. BANERJEA Pl. XLIV, 3. — $ 6. 

. 6iva's Dakgip&mürti. Madras. Rao II, I, Pl. LXXV, 2. — $ 6. 

. Siva's Daksinamurti. Nanjangodu. Rao II, I, Pl. LX XIX. — The two pro- 


— 


jections from head outward seem to represent the jata. — $ 6. 


. Five grahas. Deogarh (lintel of the inner door -frame of temple No. i2). 


— § 2l. 


. Seated Jina (Parsvanatha). Deogarh (west side of the great wall). — § 2. 
. Buddha and Arada Kalaps. Pagan (Ananda temple). K. SEMENSTUCKER, 


Die Buddha - Legende in den Skulpturen des Ananda - Tempels zu Pagan, 
Hamburg 9i6, Pl. 28, Fig. 56. — 8 53a, 68. 


Nara - Narayana. Deogarh. MASI 70, Pl. XI; cf, MASI 4, XXIII. — $88 44, 
53a, 68. . 


. Mahesa. Elephanta. — § 67. 
. Temple tower. Bayon. W. Coun, Indische Plastik, Berlin I92l, PL 428. — 


8 67. 
Stupa. Svayambhunath. — § 67. 


8 67. 


. Standing Jina (Rsabha). Probably from Khandagiri (Orissa), now in the © 


British Museum. Ramaprasad Chanda, Medieval Indian Sculpture in the 
British Museum, London 936, Pl. XXII. — $88 2, 26, 36. 


. Siva. Khiching. BANERJEA Pl. XXXII, l. — §§ 2, 26, 36. 

. Krsna Govardhanadhara. Halebid. Rao I, I, Pl. LXVI. — § 36. 

. GaneSa. Khiching. BANERJEA, frontispiece. — 88 2, 36, 

. Two Jinas and Sarasvati. Deogarh (slab built in the back wall of temple 


No. 2).— 8 79. 
Rsabha and Mahavira (same piece as in fig. 59). — 8 79. 


. Resting queen (Jain). Deogarh (temple No.3l). — § 45. e 

. Resting queen (Buddhist). SEIDENSTUCKER op. cit. Fig. 3. — § 49. 

. Ganesga. Modern colour - print. — § 35. 

. Siva. Mandasor. SIVARAMAMURTI Pl. XIX, B. — $8 35. 

. Seated Jina. Dudahi (one of the two Jain shrines near the deserted 


village). Cf. my article in Jan Yug, Nov. 958, p. 29 ff. — 8 34. 


. Standing Jina. Golakot (Jain temple near the deserted village). — 8 35. 
. Female attendant of Cakre$vari Golakot (same temple as in fig. 70). — 8 36. 
. Female figure on lower door-jamb. Chandpur (broken plece built in the 


enclosure-wall of the Linga temple). — § 36. 


* 
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73. Female figure on lower door - jamb. Deogarh (temple No. 3l). — § 36. 
74. Seated Jina. Deogarh (temple No. 5). - $ 48. 

75. Seated, Buddha. Sarnath. A. K. COOMARASWAMY Op. cit. fig. 6. — § 48. 
76. Siva Fn Suhania. Photo No. 7733 of the Gwalior Museum. — § 34. 
77. Siva. Gohanda. Same piece as in flg.I0. — 8 48. 


78. Cakre$vari Deogarh (left „shrine in front of the main door-way of 
temple No. I2). — 8 48. 


79. Cakreévari. Deogarh (pedestal in the porch of temple No.2). — 8 48. 
80. Standing Jina. Deogarh (temple No. 3). — § 48. 


8l. Standing Jina (Parévanatha). Deogarh (pradaksinapatha of temple 
No. 2). — § 48 


82. Bahubalin. Deogarh (shrine in the mandapa before temple No. 2). — § 48 


83. Skanda. From Suhania, now in the Gwalior Museum. Same piece as in 
fig. 9. — § 48. 


84. Female figure (iconography as in the case of fig.3, but padma instead of 
nilotpala). Deogarh (pillar in front of the southern door-way of temple 
No. 2). — 88 6, 48. 


85. Female figure. From Suhania, now in the Gwalior Museum. — 88 48, 60. 
86. Ambika. Deogarh (detached socle of a pillar lying near temple No. ]). — 8 48. 
87. Vegetable forms on lower door - jamb. Deogarh (temple No. 3). — 88 6, 48. 


88. Narasirhha (simplified drawing). G. JOUVEAU - DUBREUIL, Archéolegie du Sud 
de l'Inde, Tome II :Iconographie, Pl. XXVI. — § 6 


89. Siva’s Lingodbhavamürti (simplified drawing). Ambar - Mag&]am. Rao, II, I, 
Pl. XIV, Fig. 2. — 8 0. 


90. Saiva ascetic. Gwalior (Teli - ka - mandir, wall - figure No. 9). In the drawing. 
the vegetable character of the trident is slightly exaggerated. — $8 48, 70. 


9l. Saiva ascetic. Gwalior (Teli - ka - mandir, wall - figure No. 26). — 88 I, 70 


Deogarh, Dha@ra, Chandpur, Dudahi, Siron are situated in the Jhansi District; 
Büdhi Chanderi, Golakot, Indor ın the Guna District; Padhavli and Suhania in the 
Morena District; Pavaya and Naresar in the Gird District; Gyaraspur in the Bhilsa 
District; Kota in the Shivpuri District; Jhalrapatan in the Jhalavar District. For 
details refer to the following publications: 


CUNNINGHAM, À.: A.S.I. X, Report of Tours in Bundelkhand and Malva in 
874-75 and ]876-77, Calcutta 880 


Patti, D. R.: The Descriptive and Classified List of Archaeological Monuments 
in Madhya Bharat, Gwalior 952 


TRIVEDI, H. V.: The Bibliography of Madhya-Bharata Archaeology, Pt. I, 
Gwalior 4998. * 


~ 
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The wall-figures of temple No.l2 at Deogarh, of the Teli- kā -mandir at 
Gwalior, and of the Gargaj Mahadev temple at Indor have been numbered clockwise 
(pradaksindnusdrena). The spurious slab on the south side of the Teli - kā - mandir 
is included as No.ll; the two Ksetrapalas to the left and right of the door-way of 
the Gargaj Mahàdev temple are not counted. The three last - mentioned temples are 
early medieval. — Deogarh temples Nos. 4-34 and the quoted monuments at 
Dudahi, Siron, Büdhi Chanderi and Golakot are Jain. 


APPENDIX A: Elements of the theological systems! 


t a 2 

avatara2 Series of incarnations of Visnu. The number of incarnations included 
in the series varies; most popular is thé following set of ten: Matsya 
(fish), Kürma (tortoise), Varüha (boar), Narasimha (man-lion), Tri- 
vikrama, Parasurama, Rüghavarüma, Krsna, Buddha, Kalkin (yet to 
come). Matsya, Kurma, and Varaha can be represented in theriomorph 
or in hybrid form. The article mentions two avatàras which are not con- 

- tained in this list: the Varadardjdvatara (Visnu comes as Varadaraja to 
the rescue of an elephant, and this act is called gajendramoksd, “liberation 

’ of the elephant") and the avatéra as Nara and Nüráyama. 


ayudhapuruga Personification of Visnu’s weapon (or attribute in general). The 
ayudhapurugas appear singly, in pairs or grouped. They include Kaumodaki, 
Sudarsana (= Cakrapuruga), etc. See 8 50८. 


cakravartin Series of twelve mythical emperors, beginning with Bharata 


demons We have mentioned in the text Hiranyakasipu  (disembowelled by 
Narasimha), Andhakdsura (slain by Siva), Gajdsura (elephant; slain by 
Siva), Mahisdsura (buffalo; slain by Durga who is in this connection 
called Mahigüsuramardini), Ravana (humiliated by Siva), Kaliya (humi- 
liated by Krsna), Madhu (slain by Krsna), Kattabha (slain by Krsna). 


dikpala Group of eight gods (Astad:kpalas), guardians of the four chief and the 

; four minor quarters: Indra (E), Agni (SE), Yama (S), Nirrti (SW), 
Varuna (W), Vayu (NW), Kubera (N), Isāna (NW). The Jains added two 
more: Brahma (zenith) and Naga (nadir). — The Ksetrapdla is worshipped 
as guardian deity of the locality 


graha Group of eight (Astagrahas) or nine (Navagrahas) astral gods, viz. Surya 
(sun), Soma (moon), planets, Rahu, Ketu. The last two are represented 
as bust and naga respectively (fig. 5l), the others as ordinary human 
figures. 


Jina Series of twenty - four Jain saviours (also called Tirthamkaras); hence the 
word gJainism”. They appeared at great intervals to preach the Jain 
religion. The list includes Rgabha (l), Ajita (2), Sambhava (3), 
Suparsvandtha (7), Sitala (I0),  Süntinütha (l6), Neminatha (22), 
Pürsvanatha (23), Mahavira (24); the last two are historical, Later specu- 
lation added to this series further series (of 24 each) which belong to 
different periods and different parts of the world. 


Münusibuddhas Series of seven human Buddhas; the last M. is the historical 
Buddha Sakyamunt. They are distinguished in iconography by the different 
trees under which they attained enlightenment. 


l. The two appendices contain no general information; they are only meant 
as guides for readers of this article 
2. In the case of a series or a group we give the heading in the smgular 
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matrka Group of seven (Saptamütrküs) or eight (Agtamatrkas) Hindu goddesses, 
including Vaignavi. 

näga The nāgas are snake - demons, represented as snakes or as combinations (in 
the widest sense) of a snake and a human figure. The abode.of the snakes 
is Pātāla, one of the seven regions under the earth. Well known is the 
naga Ananta (or Sega) who is represented in theriomorph form as the seat 
or couch of Visnu (Visnu Anantas$ayana = Vignu reclining on the coils of 
Ananta). Another famous naga is Vüsuki who served as the rope in the 
churning of the ocean (Kürmávatara). 


river- goddess Ganga (standing on a makara) and Yamuna (standing on a 
tortoise). The two goddesses appear on the lower left and the lower right 
door -jamb of temples of the northern style. Under her name Jahnavi, 
Ganga has also been included into the yogini- group (8 38). 


vühana Animal or any other object on which a deity is seated, riding or, standing. 
Visnu's vahana is the bird Garuda, Siva's v. is the bull Nandin, Durga’s 
(Ambika's) v. is a lion, Skanda's v. is the peacock Paravant. 


vidyadevi Group of sixteen Jain goddesses, including Vajraspnkhala and 
Apraticakra. 


yakga and yaksi Group of twenty - four gods and twenty - four goddesses in Jain- 
ism; Each Jina is attended upon by one yaksa and one yaksi (Rsabha by 
Gomukha Yaksa and Cakrefvari Yaksi; Brahma Yaksa belongs to the 
I0th and Ambika Yaksi to the 22nd Jina). 


yogint Group of sixty -four Hindu goddesses. 


Indian iconography is Hindu, Jain or Buddhist. In the case of Hinduism we 
can distinguish between Saiva and Vaignava iconography, in the case of, Jainism 
between $vetümbara and Digambara iconography, and in'the case*óf*Buddhism 
between Hinayüna and Maháyüna iconography. Besides we may ‘observe the 
difference between the iconography of the exoteric religion and the iconography 
of Tantrism, the esoteric and magic form of Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism. 


t 


APPENDIX B : Explanation of terms 
ui 


abhayamudra Particular pose of the hand, indicating protection. 
dcadrya Spiritual teacher. 


amalaka “Flat fluted melon - shaped member usually at the summit of the Indo - 
Aryan type of sikhara or spire” (P. Brown); the àmalaka appears also as 
the knob of maces etc. 


dsana (a) Sitting posture (b) synonym of vahana (see Appendix A)!. 


avasarpint (In Jain dogmatics:) descending period, period of decline; alternat- 
ing with the ascending period (utsarpini). The present period in our part 
of the world is an avasarpini. 


cakra Discus or sharp circular missile weapon, esp. that of Visnu- Krsna. The 
(dharma)cakra of Buddhism and Jainism is a religious symbol. Both, 
cakra and dharmacakra, are represented in the form of a wheel with 
spokes. 


caturmukhalnga Linga with four human busts carved on it (fig. 58). 
chowrie Fly - whisk (Skt. cámari). 


cihna Identifying symbol carved on the pedestals of Jina images (e.g. the bull 
as the cihna of the first Jina Rsabha). If taken in a wider sense it may 
mean any identifying object which is carved on the pedestal of an image. 
There, is, however, no clear-cut line of demarcation between v&hanas 
and , cihnas. 

cikurüvdl “Row of hairs", here used as a technical term for that portion of 
Rsabha’s hair which remainéd on his head after he became a monk. 


composite icons See §§ 34-36 and 59. — composite icons have normally been 
written with a hyphon (e.g. Hari- Hara). ArdhanariSvara is a combina- 
tion of Siva (proper right half of the figure) and Parvati (proper left half 
of the figure). 


damaru Sort St drum. 

dhydnamudra Particular pose of the hand, indicating meditation. 
dvdrapala Door -keeper. 

ekamukhalinga Linga with one human head carved on it. 
garbhagrha Sanctum. 


- ~ 
p 


l. Compare for example mayüravühanürudha (attribute of Skanda) with 
mahisasanasamsthita (attribute of Yama). — Like ásana, sthánaka may have the 
meaning “vahana” besides the meaning “posture”: Varuna is described as 
makarasthanakasana. ! 
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jata Braid of hair. 

jatamandala See fig. 48. 

jatamukuta See figs. 62, 59, 60. 

kati' katy - avalambita - hasta, ie. hand resting on the loins. 


khatvanga “A curious sort of club, made up of the forearm or the leg, to the end 
of which a human skull is attached through its foramen” (Rao). 


linga Phallus (of Siva). 


makara Sea-monster; in its earliest iconographic form a crocodile, later on 
always a hybrid animal. 

mudrü Pose of the hand. 

mukuta Tall crown. Ta 

mūrti Image; often in final composition: e.g. Andhakasuravadhamurti = an 
image representing Siva as slaying the demon Andhaka. 


parikara “Entourage, girdle"; in Jain iconography those elements of the composi- 
tion which surround the main flgure. 


pedestal Portion of image below the figure proper. 
prabhümandala Halo surrounding the head. 


prabhüvali Acc. to Rao a halo which surrounds the whole body (I, I, terms, 
p. 32); prabhamandala is also used in this latter sense (8 59). 


pradaksinapatha Processional passage round the sanctum. 
Tsi Sage; ascetic In general. 
simhdsana Throne with feet in the form of lons b. oe 


faut 


$iragcakra ,Halo “attached to the back of the head of images by means of a rod" 
(Rao); found with bronze images 


susümü (In Jain dogmatics :) second subdivision of an avasarpini and last but one 
subdivision of an utsarpini. 


trimurti See 8 35 and fig. 55. 

ürdhvalinga Ithypallic. e 

usniga Excrescence on the heads of Buddhas and Jinas. 

varadamudrü Particulat pose of the hand, indicating bestowal. 

vimana That part of the temple which contains the sanctum and supports the 


spire or Sikhara. 


vind Musical instrument (kind of lute). 


EAS 


oe 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
ASOKA'S INSCRIPTIONS 
By 
L. ALSDORF, Hamburg 


Abbreviations: (a) Inscriptions : Dh = Dhauli, G = Girnar, J = Jaugada, 
K = Kalsi, ME = Minor Rock Edict(s), PE = Pillar Ediet(s), M = Mansehra, 
RE = Rock Edict(s), S = Sopara, Sep. = Separate Edicts of Dh/J, Sh = Shah- 
bazgarhi, T= Topra, Y= Yerragudi. (b) Books : BLocs = Les Inscriptions 
d'A$oka, traduites et commentées par Jules BLOCH, Paris 950. HULTZSCH = 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. I : Inscriptions of Asoka, New edition 
by E. HurrzscH, Oxford 925. LUDERS = H. LUDERS, Epigraphische Beiträge 
III, IV, quoted from the reprint (revised by the author) in Philologica 
Indica, Gottingen 940, Luprrs B.=H. LüpERs, Beobachtungen über die 
Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons, aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von 
E. WarpscHMIDT (Abhandl. d. Deutschen Akademie d. Wissensch. Berlin 
952/0) , Berlin ]994. 


l. THE NEW SOPARA FRAGMENT OF RE IX 


The fragment of S VIII discovered in 4.892 by Bhagvanlal IwpnRAJI 
was so smallthatit could do little more than prove the existence of a 
version of RE on the Bombay coast. The fortunate discovery of another 
much bigger and on the whole well preserved, fragment by N. A. Gore in 
January, 956, makes it possible for the first time to form an opinion on the 
true linguistie character of S and on its relation to the other versions, 
particularly also to the other western version, G. 


Unfortimately, the edition of the text by S. N. CHAKRAVARTY in Lalit 
Kala (Nos. 3-4, April 956-March 957, p. 307 f.) is so incorrect that it is 
apt to obscure rather than elucidate the character of the language. The 
accompanying photo of an unsatisfactory estampage is difficult to read and 
in some places very indistinct. To the kindness of Mr. Gore I owe a photo 
of the stone itself which, though not perfect, is on the whole much clearer. 
With the help ot these two photos it is possible to correct Mr. CHAKRAVARTY’S 
numerous'mistakes. The most glaring of these is the senseless reading 
nitratham at the beginning of line 6, for which the stone offers a clear 
nirathiyam, with (eastern) thi, not thi. According to Ch., the fragment 
would contain no fewer than five nominatives sing. neutr. in-am (line 7 
mamgaram, apapharam, mahapharam;.0 dànam; ll mamgaram); this would 
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` bean important western feature, but in all five cases as far as I can make 
out the inscription reads mamgare and ddne. L. 9, Ch. reads a nom. sa[yamo]; 
here, the ya is quite distinct; the following aksara, though blurred, is cer- 
tainly rather me than mo. The next word is read by Ch. as bamhana; it is a 
perfectly clear bambhana, with bha, not ha, and (eastern) na, not (western) 
na. In the following word (line l) samanünam, the nà can on no account be 
read as nā with Ch.; thus the only two cases of a cerebral n disappear. In 
line 7, Ch. reads esa with cerebrals. Here the dentals is quite unmistak- 
able, but it seems to me that we have to read esd, not esa. I fail to under- 
stand how in line l hevam, and in 5 and 8 heta, could have been misread 
by Ch. as evam, eta, and tata. Line 5, Ch. reads abaka-janika; the reading 
ambaka-janika seems to me hardly open to doubt. L. read Devdnam° and 
raja, not nem? and raja; l. 4 amndye, not ?na?; |. 5. bahuvidham not °dha. 


I now give a corrected text of the fragment, which, however, still 
cannot yet be regarded as quite final; some details could, if at all, only be 
settled by consulting the stone itself. 


Devanampiye Piyadasi raja hevam 


dha: jane ucavucam mamgaram karati! 


9 p pi 


abadhasi? avahasi vivahasi pajupadàye pavása- 
4. si. etaye amnàye ca edisàye jane bahü ma(mga)ram? kara-4 
5. ti. heta cu ambaka-janikà baht ca bahuvidham ca khudam ca 
6. nirathiyam ca mamgaram karamti*. se kataviye ceva kho mam- 
7. gare; apaphare ca$ kho esa. iyam ca? kho mahaphare e dham- 
8. ma-mamgare. heta iyam : dàsa-bhatakasi samiya-pati- 
pati, gurunam apaciti, pananam sayame, bambhana- 
0. samanànam dane. esa amne ca edise dhamma-mam- 


ll. gare nama. se vataviye’ pitina pi putena pi 
e 


Il. Looks like karamti, but the dot may be accidental. In RE X (A) K, HuLTzsCH 
reads jane...... susugütu...... anuvi[dh]iya[m]tu (pl.!), but none ofthe other versions 
has the plural, and the plate seems to me to bear out BUHLER’s reading °yatu without 
anusvara. 


2. Ch; : ६967, 

. On the stone, mga is left out. 
. Looks like karam; cf. note ], 
. Ch. : karati. 

. Read cu ? 

7. Ch. : ?viya. 
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On the language of the inscription and its relation to the other 
versions, Ch. only remarks : “ A noteworthy feature is the use of r through- 
out in place of l.” The use of r not only in ràja, karati, nirathiyam, 
gurunam (and, in RE VIII, rati and hiramna), but also in mamgara and 
phara (for which G Sh M have mamgala and phala) is indeed the most 
striking characteristic of S. mangala occurs in the Rgveda; about phala cf. 
Lünpzns, Philol. Indica p. ॥१॥9., particularly p. 88. There can be no doubt 
that in both words the l is old and genuine; forms with r are unknown 
elsewhere. Itis, therefore, most unlikely that any spoken dialect should 
have used mangara and phara. These forms can only be regarded as 
“ hyper-palisms 2; but we have to note that apart from the indiscriminate 
change of l to r the S text (of RE VIII as well as of IX) is in pure eastern 
language—in sharp contradistinction to G which is a real, though quite 
imperfect, translation and which, unfortunately, must remain our only 
source for the true western dialect. The new fragment of S is still too small 
to make a final statement advisable; yet it looks as if somebody (perhaps 
misunderstanding directions given to him ?) had mechanically changed every 
l found in an eastern originals, leaving for the rest that original unchanged. 


The nearest relative of Sis K with which it agrees in almost every detail 
without, however, sharing its mistakes: for pajopaddne (cf. below p. 262) 
it has the correct pajupaddye (3), and it has kataviye (6) where K leaves out 
the final ye. L. 7 it has the eastern e where K writes ye, and in the same 
line we have the remarkable eastern spelling samiya- where K has samyd- 
and even Dh J write sammyd without the epenthetic i. On the other hand 
S writes consistently edisüye (4) and edise (I0) while K alternates between 
edisdye and hedise. L.9 f. we have bambhana-samanünatm as against the 
reverse word-order in all versions except G. That this may be more than 
mere chance is suggested by RE VIII where in section (E) we have exactly 
the same situation : six versions (including Y?) have samana-bambhandnam 


8. It should be noted that where G has an old unassimilated r in Priyadasi, 
pravüsa, pratipagi, S has the eastern assimilated forms. 


9. How the most important Y version of RE, discovered in 929, could evade 
even provisional publication for three decades isa mystery. All thatis available 
of itisa short article by Ral Bahadur Daya Ram SAHNI in the Annual Report 
928-29 of the Archaeol. Survey (pp. 767-67), accompanied by three plates. 
The second of these is an excellent photo of the boulder on which RE IV, VIII 
and X are incised, and from that photo itis quite possible to decipher these three 
edicts. An examination of the text thus obtained fully confirms SaHNr's state- 
ment (p. 63) : “ The text comes nearest to that of the Kalsi recension but differs in 
some respects from the Dhauli version." The language, in contradistinction to Y 
ME, is purely eastern, and, as SAHNI informs us and an examination of X confirms, 
Y does not share the misuse of $ and s found in K X-XIV. As Y RE are not 
yet officially published, I refrain from giving here a provisional text based on 
insufficient material; I shall, however, make use of Y IV, VIII, and X wherever 
desirable. [ cf. the addenda below p. 274] 
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(or dialectal variants), S and G alone reverse the order. But this remains 
a solitary agreement : none of the other numeral and considerable textual 
variants of G is shared by S. Particularly significant is the agreement 
between S, K and M in ambaka-janikü (K : —janiyo) as against Dh ith?, Sh 
striyaka, G mahiddyo. In two more cases S agrees with the group K Sh M 
against Dh/J and G: at the beginning of the second sentence Dh G read 
athi jane / asti jano while no other version has asti / athi, and for the gen 
plur. pdndnam (S line 9) only J (Dh is lost) and G have the loc. plur. 
pünesu / panesu. 


The tiny fragment of S RE VIII is not only linguistically fully 
consistent with what we have found in IX; it testifies to the same close. 
relationship between S and K (and Y !): S nikamitha, K nikamitha, Y 
nikamitha : Dh nikhami, Sh M nikrami, G ayáya; SKY heta iyam hoti : Dh 
J tat’esa hoti, Sh M atra iya(m) hoti, G et'ayam hoti. 


2. THERELATIVE AUTHORITY OF THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF RE 


In 887, Emile SENART wrote in the first chapter of his Inscriptions 
de Piyadasi (vol. Ip.4lf.): “The Girnar text is by far the most correct; 
it is on the whole the best preserved........ itis also the one of which we 
possess the most numerous and surest revisions; in fact the only one of 
which our knowledge may by now be said to be definitive. Of all versions, it 
has so far been studied most, and it is still the one that must serve as the 
base for the interpretation. These are the conditions that have determined 
me to present our monuments as I have done, reproducing the Girnar text 
by itself and having it followed by the texts of the other versions....". 


These words of the great French indologist, well justified at the time 
when they were written, and the consequent method adopted by him have 
exercised a lasting influence and seem to have remained a determining 
factor in ASokan studies to this day. In HurrzscH's magnificent work, G 
comes first throughout—in the series of grammars, in the presentation of 
texts, in the synoptical text of RE; BLocH, in his synoptical test, follows his 
example. A. C. SEN (ASoka’s Edicts, Calcutta I956), giving one version 
only, selects G except where it is too much damaged; and, as we shall see 


I0. There are two more cases where G alone has the brahmins first while the 
other versions (IV (A): K Y Sh M Dh; XI (C) : K Sh M) begin with the samanas. 
But III (D) all six versions (Dh J K Sh M G) have bambhana-samanehi etc., while IV 
(C) Dh and Y agree in samana-bambha? against the reverse in K Sh M G. Finally, 
XIII (J) K and M (the only versions available) read bamhmane ca $amane ca / 
bramane ca Sramane...... ,and T VII (HH) we have bdbhana-samanesu. This shows 
that with the exception of G (which has always bümhana first) none of the versions 
is consistent as to the order of the compound, so that after all we had better not 
attach too much importance to the coincidence of G and S in this point. . 
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below, in some of the most recent articles dealing with some difficult 
passages the author as a matter of course is content to quote the G text, 
first or exclusively, and to use it as the base for his discussions and 
interpretations. 


This procedure, natural and perhaps inevitable eighty years ago, can 
no longer be justified at the present stage of research. It is methodically 
quite wrong and in practice often blocks the way to a full understanding of 
Aéoka's original meaning and to a correct appreciation of the relation of 
the different versions. There can be no doubt that it is Dh and J—relegated 
to the last place by Hurrzscu—which, as pointed out long ago by Lüpkns (p. 
325), “ are nearest to the original not only linguistically but also as to their 
contents." 'lhey cannot, of course, be regarded as the actual originals from 
which the other versions were translated; but for most practical purposes 
they may indeed be treated as originals, while the other versions, particu- 
larly G, can sometimes only teach us how'their redactors understood, or 
misunderstood and distorted, the King's words. It is quite wrong even to 
treat, as e. g. FILLIOZAT (see below) and BLocs do, all the versions as of 
equal authority. The combined testimony of Dh and J outweighs that of 
all other versions taken together; the same is true even of either Dh or J 
alone unless it can be shown that we have to do with a clerical error. Next 
in authority come Y, S and K, of which the former two are probably slightly 
superior as they seem to contain fewer mistakes than K which, particularly 
from X onwards, is very faulty. These three versions have a great many 
textual variants in common with Sh and M; thus, Y, S, K, Sh, M seem to 
reflect a common original (a “ recension”) differing from the original(s) of 
Dh J G in many minor and a few major points (the most notable case being 
the end of RE IX). In a synoptical text, therefore, Dh J should stand first 
to be followed by Y, S, K, Sh, M (in this order), while the western, and 
most independent and divergent, version G should come last. 


I shall give two illustrations of what I have said so far; many more 
could be added. 


l. REV (D) the King states that he has done much kalyana (Dh se me 
bahuke kayüne kate) and continues : Dh J tam ye me puta va nati va palam 
ca tena ye apatiye me dva-kapam tatha anuvatisamti, se sukatam kachamtt. 
This is as clear as could be desired. tam (acc.!) refers to the King’s doing 
kayàna : ye corresponds to se=tad (“then”); whether we take it as yad in 
the sense of yadi or (less probable) as a nom. plu. masc., it opens a condi- 
tional clause and we have to translate : *If my sons or grandsons and 


l. No systematic, comprehensive investigation of the relation of the different 
versions (apart from the purely linguistic aspect), of their true textual variants, 
their translation technique and the mistakes committed in translating has so far 
been undertaken; it is urgenty needed. 
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beyond them (lit. that) my descendants until the (end of the) kalpa will 
follow this (my doing kayüna) in the same manner (tathé), then (tad) they 
will do well.” All the other versions have misunderstood the first ye, taking 
it in the same sense as the second (ye apatiye me) and omitting it as seem- 
ingly superfluous: thus destroying the clear and necessary conditional 
character of the dependent clause.  HuLrzscH translates the latter, in 
identical wording for K Sh M G, as a relative clause, but his “those 
who", though he does not put it in brackets, is not found in K M G; Sh 
alone retains ye but shifts it to before anuvatisamti, at the same time 
changing se to te: here the change from conditional to relative clause 
is actually and consistently made, but there can be no doubt that 
this change is secondary and due to imperfect understanding of the 
original. It is G, however, which completely mismanages the sentence. 
The translator, misunderstanding se Œ= tad for se-so and changing 
the order of tathü and anuvatisamti, forms a new principal sentence 
tathà so sukatam küsati “thus he will perform good actions", not bothering 
about the flagrant incongruity of his sing. kdsati with the preceding plurals. 
No doubt he was also misled (as pointed out by MICHELSON, cf. HULTZSCH 
p. 9n. 4) by the following sentence where the King himself shifts to the sing. : 
Dh e heta desam pi hüpayisati se dukatam kachati, correctly rendered in G 
by yo tu eta desam pi hüpesati so dukatam küsati? But the mistranslation 
of se = tad by so in G is not without parallel. 525 tad is frequently used at 
the beginning of sentences in an adversative sense, e. g. RE I (G): 
“(Formerly many lakhs of animals were daily slaughtered for curry), se 
aja ada iyam dhammalipi lilchità timni yeva padndni alambhiyamti, but now 
after this dhammalipi was written only three animals are killed;” here G 
which usually renders this se by ta has left it untranslated. Similarly RE 
IV (B) : “ (In former times there was plenty of pdndlambha etc.), se aja...., 
but now (thanks to the King’s dhathmacalana all this has radically 
changed);" RE V (I): (“In the past there were no dhamma-mahümatà), 
se tedasavasdbhisitena me dhamma-mahümüataà müma kata, but when I had 
been anointed thirteen years, I created (officers) called dh.; RE VI (C): 
“In times past neither the disposal of affairs nor the ggbmission of 
reports at all times did exist before, se mamayü kate, but I have 
ordered it." With exactly the same usage, the king in RE VIII contrasts 
the vihara-yatras of former kings with his own pilgrimage to Bodh 
Gaya : (C) se Devanampiye Piyadasi lajad.........nikhami Sambodhi : but 
here G, misled by the adjoining nominative Devdnampiye, mistranslates 
se by so—an evident mistake.? 


2. The sentence is destroyed in J, and here the unanimous and necessary 
tu/cu of all other versions points to an aksara having been left out in Dh. 


3. HuLTzSCH has committed the same mistake in RE XIII (D). The text 
of the relevant passage is preserved in K and Sh only. In (C), the king states that 
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To return to RE V (E), BrocH remarks on it (p. 402 n. 4) : “G's 
syntax is bizarre : apaccam sing., anuvattisare (sic!) plur., so...... kasati 
sing.; the verb in the plural suggests that a ready-made formula may be 
enclosed." All these speculations are idle and beside the point which is that 
DH J alone give a completely clear, logical and satisfactory text while all 
deviations of the other versions can be plausibly explained as due to imper- 
fect understanding or translation. 


2. My second case concerns the much-disputed passage RE IV (B) (C) 
dealing with bheli-ghosa, ahodhamma-ghosa and the various spectacles such 
as vimünas, elephants, agikamdhas etc. shown to the people. The meaning 
of the passage seems to me to be finally settled by J. FILLIoZAT in his 
article “Les festivités du Dhamma chez Asoka” (Journ. As. I957), but 
there remain doubts as to the grammatical construction which differs in the 
different versions. FILLIOZAT quotes (of course) the G text and after argu- 
ments which cannot be repeated here arrives at the following translation : 
** At present, thanks to the practising of the Dhamma by the king, the friend 
of the Gods with the friendly look, there is the sound of drums, the sound of 
‘Oh the Dhamma!’ Showing to the people presentations of divine mansions, 
presentations of elephants, pieces of fire and other divine spectacles, that 
which formerly during many centuries had not existed at present prospers 
by the instruction on the Dhamma of the king...... : abstention from 
murder, abstention from harming living beings...... ” This translation is, 
as remarked above, based on G which reads : ta aja Devdnampiyasa Priya- 
dasino radio dhamma-caranena bheri-ghoso aho-dhamma-ghoso | vimüna- 
darsana ca hasti-dasanü ca agi-khamdhüni ca andni ca divydni rüpüni 
dasayitpd janam yürise bahühi vdsa-satehi...... The two nominatives -ghoso 
are indeed supported by YK ghose and Sh ghose (M: ghosa); Dh alone 
(J is lost) has twice the unmistakable acc. sing. -ghosam. Besides, the 
first two ca are found in G alone; all the other versions have only the last 
(amnani ca). 


Commenting on these differences, EFILLIOZAT says (italics mine): 
“We can....observe that the reading of Dh is isolated and that it appears 
to be less good than the others. Indeed if the absence of ca can be 


(continued) 


now aft eg the conquest of Kalinga he “is devoted to a zealous study of morality, 
to the love of morality, and to the instruction (of people) in morality” (HULTzSCH’s 
translation). He continues : K se athi anugaye Devanampiyasa vijinitu Kaligyani, aviji- 
tam hi vijinamane....Sh so asti anusocana .Devdnapriyasa vijinitu Kaligani; avijitam hi 
vijinamane..... HULTZSCH translates : “This is the repentance of D. on account of 
his conquest of (the country of) the Kalingas. For....while one is conquering...." 
There can be no doubt that ge/so is not a nom. sing. masc. (so ’nusayah) ‘or neutr. 
of the pronoun (tad anugocanam) but the “sentence-connecting particle" (smaller 
St. Petersburg Dict.) tad. We have to translate: “Now (or, namely; or, for) D. 
repents of his conquest of Kalinga (lit. there is repentance of D. having conquered 
K.); for...... 7; this translation yields a decidedly better context. 
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explained because the sounds of the drum etc. are not of the same order 
as the visual spectacles, still it seems not very probable that the original 
of the edict should have put in the same enumeration sounds and spectacles 
stating that both had been 'shown'. In any case, the isolated reading 
creating this slight difficulty" does not have the same authority as the 
totality of the others which separate the group of the three words in the 
nominative from the sequel in the accusative. " 


I am on the contrary fully convinced that the clear and unequivocal 
text of Dh is the original one even if, on examination, it should be found 
slightly inferior : in that case the text of the other versions would have to be 
regarded as a successful improvement. I shall, however, try to show that 
the Dh text is by no means “less good” but rather better than the others. 


That a writer or speaker (९, g. a king dictating to a scribe) arriving at 
the end of a long enumeration and having, as it were, somewhat lost sight 
of its first members should use a verb suited very well to the last, but badly 
to the first items of his list seems to me not unnatural and, if not excusable, 
at least quite understandable. But the resulting incongruity is not likely to 
go unnoticed, and apparently modern indologists were not the first to notice 
it : it seems not improbable that it was just this incongruity that led the 
redactors of the other versions to alter the text. But did they really 
improve it? I do not think so. I feel certain that HULTZSCH’s sections 
(B) and (C) are originally intended as one sentence (se aja....làjine 
dhammacalanena ..... (accusatives) .... dasayitu | munisünam  üdise .... na 
hüta-pulwve, tàdise aja vadhite....andlambhe pananam etc.), and that it is 
wrong to cut this sentence in two, whether the full stop is placed (with 
Hur.TzscH) after the absol. dasayitu munisünam (G dasayitpd janam) or 
(with FILLIozAT) after ahodhamma-ghoso. HULTZSCH had at least a verb for 
his first sentence in the alleged aho- abhüt; but after FILLIOZAT’s article 
nobody will, I hope, return to that erroneous explanations, and so FILLIOZAT’S 
first sentence is left without any verb (FILLIOZAT supplies a “there is”, not 
found in the text), which is very hard and makes the division of (B) (C) in 
two sentences utterly improbable. In spite of the undeniable incongruity 
of sounds as objects of to make see, to show", the Dh text is decidedly 
superior to the others and unmistakably the original one. 


3. "VIYAPATASE" 
According to HuttzscH’s Grammar of the PE (p. CXVI), in 


the nom. plur. masc. of bases in —a “the Vedic termination —dsah is preserv- 
ed in viyápatüse (Delhi-Topra, VII, lines 25, 27) Further, in a note on 


4, Which would perhaps never have been proposed had the superior autho- 
rity of Dh been duly realized and taken into account. 
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RE V (K) Dh (p. 87 n. 3) Hurrzscx writes: “ Here, and at the end of section 
L, FRANKE (VOJ, 9, 349 f.) joins viydpdtdse into one word, and takes it as 
an equivalent of the Vedic nominative plural in -dsah. In the PE VII, Y 
(twice) and CC, viyápatüse actually occurs. But, as pointed out by MICHELSON 
(AJP, 32.442 f.), the case may after all be different at Dhauli, because the 
other versions have te in the place of se." viyüpatüse as one word is also 
printed by LünEnRs p. 329, and M. A. MEHENDALE says in his Historical 
Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits (Poona 948), p. 28 : "T 
twice gives the ending —dse (<Vedic-dsah) cf. viyüpatüse." And lastly, 
Broca writes (p. 58 f.) : “In three passages (twice at T 7, line 25; and at 
Dhauli V), with the same verbal adjective, the ending -à is followed by se. 
Where Dh has viyápata se, the other recensions have viyüpatü te, and viyd- 
patd alone is read further down. ‘This induces us to separate se and see in 
it the pronoun such as it is exceptionally found in the Jain Canon (PISCHEL 
p. 299); one would like to recognize in it the equivalent of the Greek hoi; but 
hoiwas created within the Greek language (cf. WACKERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER 
KZ. 67, p. 75). As a matter of fact, in the T phrase the presence of a 
pronoun (fe or ete) makes it difficult to look for another pronoun in se 
this has led to reading together viydpatdse, which would yield the equivalent 
of the poetical Pali form dhammüse. One can hardly see the reason which 
would have determined the use of this poetical or hieratic form for this sole 
word, and in this context. On the other hand, in the immediately following 
passage at T we find four times viydpata hohamti: which makes it tempting 
to conjecture in viyüpatà (a)se the trace of a verbal form akin to the past 
of the verb “ to be" dst which has survived isolated in Middle Indian, cf. 
BSL. XXXIL, 55." 


As neither HULTZSCH nor BLOCH gives a full description of the facts, 
these may be briefly re-stated. In RE V and the relevant portion of T VII, 
the King enumerates the various duties of his dharma-mahimiatras, telling 
us with what or whom (loc.) and for what purpose they are vyüprtüh; 
for some passages, the more detailed T version can serve as a commentary 
to the RE. In the Dh version of the latter, we find (in HurrzscH's text), 
exactly the same context, first viyapatd (sect. J), then twice viydpatd se 
(sect, K and L), then again twice viydpata (M, N). In T VII, there occur 
always in the same context as in the RE, twice viydpatdse (Y), four times 
viyüpatà hohamti (Z), once viyápatà (AA), once more viydpatase (CC) and 
finally another viydpatad hohamti. 


From these facts, two conclusions may or must be drawn. 


(I) If we “join viydpatase into one word” thrice in T VII, it is 
difficult to avoid doing the same (with FRANEKE !) in the two passages of RE 
V Dh; that HurrzscH felt this is suggested by his rather diffident wording : 

ur ती the case may after all (italics mine) be different at Dh. " 
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(2) But are we at all to believe that the king, without any apparent 
reason, in the most arbitrary way, alternates in two relatively short 
passages and in identical grammatical contexts between viyüpaíü (9 times) 
and viyüpatüse (5 times) ? 


We may add that the difficulty of explaining se in the two Dh passages 
as nom. plur. of the pronoun (= Skt. te) is passed over by HurrzscH who 
merely records in his Dh and J Grammar (p. CVI) “te, se” as forms of the 
nom. plur. of ta- without comment or reference. BLocs, very rightly 
rejecting his own fanciful comparison with Greek hoi, refers us to the nom. 
plur. se taught by Pisce § 423. Of the three instances quoted by PISCHEL, 
the first (Ayaranga I, 4, 2, 4) is a bad reading rejected by SCHUBRING who, in 
his critical edition, prints te. The second is Suyagadanga 2, 4, I0: i khalu 
se asannino vi 8666 ahonisim pandivde uvakkhaijjanti (JAcoBr, SBE XLV 
p. 404 : “Thus even senseless beings are reckoned instrumental in bringing 
about slaughter of living beings.....”). In two parallel passages, the 
Viyahapannatti reads (09, 3 and 20, I) “te nam bhante jivd kim pünüivüe 
uvakkhaijjanti”; and on the strength of these passages SCHUBRING (with 
whom I was able to discuss the question) considers the se of Say. as a mere 
mistake for te. I agree with him; in no case can this solitary instance prove 
the existence of an otherwise unheard-of nom. pl. masc. se. PiIscHEL’s 
third reference : * Mrcchakatika 67, I” [STENZLER’s ed. !] is to a passage in 
the l0th act of that play : the Sakara, before asking Carudatta publicly to 
confess his guilt because the townspeople do not believe the proclamation 
made by the two càndàlas (na pattidadi ९६८ paulajane), says svagatam: 
kadham, $e (v.]. e§e) na pattidanti paula. It is true that, as PISCHEL remarks 
in note 4, $e/e$e cannot be gen. sing.; neither, however, is it nom. plur. 
masc., but acc. sing. neutr.=tad : “Why, the townspeople do not believe 
that” (i.e. the immediately preceding third proclamation by the candalas). 
PISCHEL himself, on the very same page, quotes several instances of $e = tad, 
९४2 = etad from the Mrcchakatika, beside the well-known Ardhamagadhi 
se — tad. 


We may thus safely assert that no nom. pl. masc. se exists in literary 
Pkt., which renders its existence in ASoka’s language more fhan doubtful. 
This, of course, upsets HurTzscH 5 explanation of the two viydpatd se at Dh. 
There remain only two possibilities : either we must read viyüpatüse as in T 
VII, or the se following viyüpatà, in spite of its corresponding with the te of 
the other versions, must be = tad. In order to explore the first alternative 
we shall now first examine the three T passages where “ viyüpatüse " occurs. 
They run as follows : 


(l,2) dhamma-mahümütà p? me te bahuvidhesu athesu ünugahikesu 
viyüpatüse pavajitanam ceva gihithanam ca; sava-(püsam)desu pi ca 
viyapatdse samghathasi pi me kate ime viyapata hohamti hemeva babhanesu 
ajivikesu pi me kate ime viyüpatü hohamti nigamthesu pi me kate ime 
viyapata hohamti nand-pdsamdesu pi me kate ime viyüpatà hohamti ti... 
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(3) ete ca amne ca bahukà mukha düna-visagasi viyapatüse mama 
ceva devinam ca.... 


There is a striking, and hitherto unnoticed, parallelism in these 
passages : each of the three “ viydpatdse”’ is followed by an enumeration of 
divisions of what precedes viydpatdse : beneficial affairs of ascetics and 
householders; the different kinds of the sava-püsamdà; “ gifts of myself and 
of the queens". It seems obvious to me that the se of viydpatase is in 
reality the particle se = Skt. tad which introduces the enumeration and 
connects it with what precedes viyüpatà. In other words, se—to be rendered 
by “ viz. ”, or German “ und zwar "—is used in the sense of the more explicit 
Pali seyyatha, Ardhamagadhi se jahé, or, to remain with Asoka, seyatha 
(doubtless to be read seyyathé) which, in PE V, introduces the enumeration 
of the animals made inviolable by the king (imüni jütüni avadhiyümi katant 
seyathà suke salikà...... ). Taking se in this sense we get the following—I 
hope convincing—translation of the T passages : 


(, 2) And as to my dharma-mahàmátras, they are occupied with 
beneficial affairs, viz., of ascetics and householders; they are also occupied 
with all sects, to wit, I have ordered “these shall occupy themselves with 
the affairs of the (Buddhist) samgha ", likewise I have also ordered “ these 
shall occupy themselves with brahmanas and ajivikas”, (and) I have also 
ordered *' these shall occupy themselves with the nirgranthas", and I have 
also ordered “ these shall occupy themselves with various sects. ” ! 


(3) These and many other high officials are occupied with the delivery 
of gifts, viz., of myself and of the queens. 


There remain now the passages of RE V where viyüpa(ü is followed 
by se in Dh, by te in all other versions. It is clear that here HULTZSCH’s 
division into sections is wrong: se/te does not belong to the sentence ending 
with viyüpatü but opens the next sentence (“‘se/te........ viyapata’’); we 
have thus three sentences (K, L, M) uniformly ending with viydpata. The 
Dh use of se at the (proper) beginning of (L) and (M) is not quite dissimilar 
to what we have found in T VII. (K) ends: ........ apalibodhüge viydpata, 
* they are occupied in releasing them from fetters." (L) then gives a detailed 
explanation of this apalibodhüye : se bamdhana-badhasa patividhandye 
apalibodhaye mokhüye ca........ viydpatd, “to wit, they are occupied in 
supporting prisoners (with money), in causing (their) fetters to be taken 
off and in setting them free, from considerations (such as) ‘this one has 


l. HuLrzscH translates the fourfold ime by “Some (mahamatras)...., 
others...., others....., others.” I doubt that the king means to say that he has 
allotted the different sects to different groups of dharmamahamatras; I should 
prefer to take the four ime as referring to the totality of the dh. whose various 
duties the king enumerates. Perhaps ime should be simply translated by 
a they LAT 
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family? and children’, or ‘he is bewitched’, or ‘he is aged’.” This inter- 
pretation establishes a closer connection between (K) and (L) and obviates 
HULTZSCH’s totally different translation of the two apalibodhüye separated 
by only three words (“releasing (them) from the fetters (of worldly life)" 
and "causing their fetters to be taken off"). In (M), the opening se may 
be nothing but the “sentence-connecting particle”, but here, too, it is 
followed by an enumeration : se hida ca bühilesu ca nagalesu savesu savesu 
olodhanesu....savata viyüpatü. We have no doubt to do with a very 
idiomatic use of se=tad, and it looks as if the use of this conjunction—so 
strikingly frequent in the edicts—was, at least to some extent, characteristic 
of the original eastern language of ASoka but unfamiliar to the other 
dialects. This would explain why the rest of the versions replaces se by te, 
which latter of course also makes good sense. One more reason for the 
change no doubt was the model of the sentence (J) where all the versions 
including Dh (J is lost) read te sava-püsamdesu viyüpatü. Here, however, 
after the statement in (I) : se tedasa-vasübhisitena me dhatnma-mahamata 
nama kata, te is the only natural continuation, and se would be quite out of 
place. In (L) and (M), Dh's se is, as it were, the lectio difficilior and as 
such doubtless the original one. 


4. BHATAMAYESU 


RE V (K) the king states that his dharmamahàmátras are occupied 
Dh bhatimayesu babhanibhiyesu anüthesu mahdlakesu ca; for bhatimayesu K 
has bhatamayesu, Sh M bhatamayesu, G bhatamayesu. HULTZSCH translates 


» 2. K reads eyam anubadha (in G the passage is lost), on which HurrzscH 
remarks (p.33n.9) : “BUHLER (ZDMG, 37.269) took eyan anubadhad=Skt. etam 
anubandham in the sense of etad-artham. But eyam may stand for e ayam (cf. e iyam 
in section N = yo ayam at Girnar), and anubadha for the ablative anubandhdt, “in 
succegsion, respectively”. Whatever the explanation of K’s eyam, we have to start 
from the clear iyam anubamdha-paja ti va of Dh, whose iyam is supported by M tyam, 
Sh ayi. And it seems to me difficult to overlook the fact that anupandha can also 
mean according to APTE “descendants, posterity”, according to the smaller St. 
Petersburg Dictionary “ appendage, all that belongs to one, wife and children”. Now 
iyan anubamdha-pajà cannot, as far as I can see, be constructed or translated while 
K’s -pajava (-prajávün) is perfectly clear and supported by Sh prajava (while M also 
reads praja ti va). I think that in such a case we are entitled to assume that in Dh 
(and M) the aksara va was left out by mistake, the reason being that a second va 
followed almost immediately afterwards (original text : -pajdvativa!). In G, we 
read after a lacuna: prajd katabhiküresu và thairesu và vydpata. The lacuna makes it 
impossible to say anything final about praja, but the following locatives plur. show 
that in any case the sentence is thoroughly remodelled; it looks as if the translator 
had misunderstood kafübhikale and mahalake,taking them as loc. sing. and replacing 
the singulars by plurals after the model of the locatives pl. constructed with 
viyüpa(ü in (J), (K) and (M). Here again the G text undoubtedly is a mistranslation 
ofthe eastern original, " 
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this : “ With servants and masters” and explains it (p. 0 n. 4) as bhrta + 
arya with euphonic m in between. Buocu, leaving the word untranslated, 
remarks on it (p. 404 n. 0) : “Very obscure. mayesu, or rather mayyesu, 
has been derived from marya, or from arya, with a euphonic m; thus ‘serfs 
and noblemen, brahmans and citizen’ : in brief, the four castes ?" 
Though I have no new solution to offer it seems necessary to point out that 
this explanation (also given by MEHENDALE op. cit. § 43,2) is definitely 
impossible. As is well known, one of the most characteristic differences 
between the eastern and western/north-western dialects of the inscriptions 
is the treatment of some consonant clusters, which are assimilated in the W 
but dissolved by epenthesis in the E. This is particularly true of clusters 
with final y (compare e. g. ibhesu—ibhiyesu; but also e. g. rāño- làjine). 
There can be no doubt that ry is dissolved to liy in the E but assimilated to 
yy in the W. In the E we have e. g. ünantaliyam! (ünantaryam, G : 
dnantaram),  müdhuliyàye | (müdhuryayà), samacaliya — (sama-carya), 
nithiliya (naisthurya, twice), -suliyika (-stiryika). As to drya, it is actually 
found as aliya in the famous list of texts given in the Calc. Bairat edict. 
This is the true eastern form, while ayaputasa (read : ayyaputtassa) in the 
Brahmagiri and Siddapura ME shows the western form2—one of the 
numerous westernisms appearing in the basically eastern language of the 
Mysore edicts. In Pali, we have ayya and ariya side by side, which, again, 
does not mean that ry becomes optionally yy or riy : ayya is the genuine 
Pali, i. e. western assimilated, form while ariya is a Magadhism—characteri- 
stically always used in the ecclesiastical term ariya —saccümi. If, therefore, 
we have —mayesu uniformly in the W, NW and E, it is impossible to derive 
this from marya, arya or ürya, and another explanation will have to be 
looked for. I have already remarked that I cannot give it, but I should like 
to add that the translation “serfs and noblemen” is not too well suited to 
the context either : an enumeration of the four varnas is not likely to begin 
with the $üdras, and besides “slaves and servants" is repeatedly expressed 
(cf. HurTzscH's index) by ddsa-bhataka.3 


© x 
I. For references see HULTzSCH's index. 


2. It is interesting to note the different treatment of ly : this group is 
assimilated inthe W and in the E, but in characteristically different ways: kalydna 
becomes kalüma (i. e. kalldna) in the W but kaydna (i. e. kayyana) in the E. (of 
sayaka/seyaka = sayyaka/seyyaka < Salyaka in PE V the western form is not 


known). This shows, incidentally, that in the E the Eroup ry was dissolved 
before r became l. 


3. On andthesu following after bha(imayesu and babhanibhiyesu BLOCH 
(p.l04n.ll) remarks : “ anátha, ‘without protector’. But as we have the cerebral 
of Sh ana(ha, K anatha at least must be understood as anattha, Skt. anartha.” But Sh 
does not read anathesu but anathegu, and for Skt, anarthesu we should expect 
anathesu at K, It is regrettable that a simple inadvertency should have led Broca to 
revive an old error finally refuted by LüpERs p. 322 (end of n. 4 of p. 32). 


e 
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9. PAJOPADANE 


RE IX (B) gives a list of occasions on which people perform mangalas. 
Among them is the birth of a child, and here to Dh J S pajupaddye (= prajd 
+ *utpadüyüm, i. e. prajotpattau) answers K pajopadüne. HurTzscH remarks 
on this p. 38n. 4 : “This word cannot be correct because in the K dialect the 
locative of upadána would end in —asi. Read therefore (with Dh and J) 
°daye which is the actual reading of SENART and BUHLER”, and on the same 
page n. 22: “ BUHLER (ZDMG, 3॥.437) derived the locative upadüye from 
a supposed Skt. feminine* utpad. Sh reads upadane, which either corres- 
ponds to Skt. utpüdane, or is a mistake for the M reading, upadaye.” We 
may add, first, that even if a loc. in -e were possible at K, upaddne would 
make no sense because its meaning (“gift”) does not suit the context; 
second, that utpüdane is improbable, too, since the text clearly speaks of 
the birth, and not of the producing, of a child. Further, if upadàne of K is 
a mistake, the conclusion is well-nigh unavoidable that Sh upadane (against 
Dh J S upadaye, M upadaye, G labhesu) is to be read upadüne and 
represents the same mistake : the readings of K and Sh, as it were, support 
each other.t Now in Brahmi script the difference between na (with a 
straight horizontal line at the foot of the aksara) and ya (with a curved line 
at the bottom) is so slight that a confusion of the two is easily accounted 
for. If, however, the same mistake recurs in the Kharosthi version Sh, 
only one explanation seems possible : the mistake was contained in a 
common Brahmi original of K and Sh, This lends further support to the 
view advanced above that Y S K Sh M go back to a common original. 
upadaye of M must either be due to correction of a mistake overlooked at 
both K and Sh, or it means that M received a correct copy of the original 
and the mistake was made in preparing another copy of that original 
underlying both K and Sh. A thorough investigation of the different 
versions as suggested above might throw more light on their exact affiliation 
and the way in which the edicts were distributed over the empire. 


6. BHAGE AMNE e 


The last two words of RE VIII are one of the puzzles that have not 
yet been convincingly solved. After contrasting the viharayatras of former 
kings with his own dharma-yatra to Bodh Gaya, ASoka concludes : 


Dh esa bhuye abhilame hoti Devanampiyasa Piyadasine lajine bhage amne 
d." pui go १ ilame hoti Devanampiyasa Piyadasine lajine bhage a.... 
Y esabhu.. lati hoti Devànampiyasa Piyadasine lajine bhage amne 


l. The collotype plate containing the K passage is none too clear, but 
I believe that HuLTzsCB's reading upaddne is correct, : 
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CEES ye rat hotr Dez. sese a PERPE en .ne bhàge am.. 
K ese bhuye lati hoti Devanampiyasa Piyadasisa lajine bhage amne 
Sh ese bhuye rati bhoti Devanampriyasa PriyadraSisa raño bhago amfii 
M ese bhuye “rati hoti Devinapriyasa Priyadraéisa rajine bhage ane 


G esd bhuya rati bhavati Devanampiyasa Priyadasino rafio bhage amfie 


The old equation of bhage amne with Pali aparabhdge had to be given 
up when Lüpzns (p. 276, 325 f.) showed that, at least in Dh J K, bháge could 
not be loc. sing. but only nom, sing. But Ltprrs’ own explanation is not 
convincing either. On the ground that ese/ese of K M (and, we may add, 
Sh Y) cannot be construed with the feminine lati/rati!, he thinks it neces- 
sary “ to relate ese to bhüge amne and to see in bhuyelati, bhuyerati a 
bahuvrihi meaning ‘ giving greater joy’. The king divides his life in two 
periods; in the first he enjoyed the pleasures of hunting and similar amuse- 
ments, in the second he derives greater satisfaction from the dharmayatras 
[plur. !]. The explanation given for K bhuyelüti and M bhuyerati of 
course also holds good for Dh Y bhiiyeabhilame and Sh bhuyerati. But the 
translator of G, in my opinion, has not understood the construction of the 
sentence and, as he does in other passages as well, changed the text. In G, 
bhaàge ame evidently is a locative, and bhuyarati is not a bahuvrihi but a 
karmadharaya (that the word is a compound seems to me to be evident from 
the use of the base-form bhuya-) : ‘This is a greater pleasure for king P. in 
his second period." 


HorrzscH accepts LUDERS’ interpretation but (p. 45 n. 7) does not think 
it necessary to combine bhuye/bhuya—to be regarded as an adverb—and 
abhildme/lati/rati into a compound; even esd of G may, in his opinion, be 
taken as a nom. sing. masc. and “may as such be connected with bhdge amie, 
as ese at K and ese in the two Kharosthi versions." His uniform translation 
for all the versions runs : “ This second period (of the reign) of King Deva- 
nampriya Priyadarsin becomes a pleasure in a higher degree." 


A minor objection to be raised against this interpretation is that esd/ 
ese/ese is sepagated from bhüge amne by too great a distance to make their 
connection probable : the order of words in the sentence as interpreted by 
Lupers and HULTZSCH is certainly awkward. What is more important, if 
ese bhàge amne is really intended to mean “this second period of the 
reign (or life) ", the king leaves his subjects to guess more than they can 
be expected to. Ordinarily, Luprrs himself is very much against assuming 
ellipses of this kind. Moreover, the king has nowhere said that he himself 
used to make viharayatras; he expressly speaks of those undertaken by 
(other, former) kings (plur. làjüne/ràjüno); so strictly speaking there is no 
“first period" in ASoka’s life to which bhdge amne could be contrasted. An 


l. HULTzscH’s correction (p. 37 n. 2) of K lati to lati is now confirmed by X. 
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unbiased reader of the whole of HurrzscE's translation cannot but feel that 
the concluding statement is odd and not really in keeping with what pre- 
cedes it. 


A third objection is raised by J. FILLIOZAT in his article “Les deva 
d'Asoka" (Journ. As. [949) : LUDERS’ and HULTZSCH’s explanation of bhüge 
amne as a second period of ASoka’s reign rather presupposes that for the 
first period a plurality of dharmayatras is spoken of; actually LUDERS, as we 
have noticed above, uses the plural * dharmayátrüs", and HurrzscH declares 
(p. l5n.2): “The singular esd dhammayata [G !] seems to be used in the 
sense of the plural, just as vihdra-ydtam in section A.” Unfortunately, 
sentence (D) is anything but clears; but FILLIOZAT is certainly right in 
maintaining (l. cit. p. 232) that the dhammaydtd spoken of in (D) and 
described in (E) is identical with the expedition to Sambodhi related in 
(C) : it is this pilgrimage alone which is contrasted with the vihàrayàtràs of 
former kings and which, incidentally, seems to have been the actual cause 
of the promulgation of RE VIII 


FILLIOZAT, rejecting HurrzscH's interpretation, proposes another 
(l. cit. p. 234, with note 2); quoting (of course) G only and joining (against 
LUDERS) tadopayd to the läst sentence of the edict instead of to the preceding 
one, he says: ^ The bhdéga normally is the ‘share’, the ‘share of profit’ 
one gets out of a business deal, the share the gods receive of the sacrifice, 
the share which the taxes guarantee to the ruler. It is thus easy literally to 
translate : ‘ This excessive pleasure resulting therefrom [tadopayà] becomes 
for king Piyadasi, the beloved of the Gods, another share, a ‘second 


revenue, ?? 


I confess that this translation, even if linguistically possible, seems 
to me even less probable than LUDERS’ and HurrzscuH's. BrocH (p. i3 n. 4) 


2. We have : Dh Y K tenata (Y °ta) dharnma-yatd, Sh M tenada dhramma-yatra 
(M: -yada, almost certainly a simple mistake), G tenesd dhammqgzyütà. What the 
context would seem to require is : “(King D. P. went out to Sambodhi), and that 
wasa dharma-yatra! (In it there took place....)" Something to that effect may 
be read out of G's ten'esü dh.; but Dh Y K read tenată. This is explained as tenütra, 
which not only suits the context badly or not at all but is incompatible with Sh M 
tenada : HuLTzSCH, indeed, thinks (p.37n.5) that tenada stands for tenatra; but 
that atra should, in the north-western dialect, optionally become ada is unthinkable; 
the normal form atra is found-quite often at Sh M. ada for atra at Sh or M could only 
be accepted as an occasional Magadhism, but Magadha has heta for atra and in the 
case under discussion reads atd. BrocH (p.li2n. 7) takes ada as Skt. yadda, which, 
however, would appear in Dh J as add, not atā, so that BLocHis wrong in saying that 
G alone makes difficulties and may be faulty. Besides, yada, too, is hardly satisfac- 
tory as regards the sense and context. I am unable to suggest 8 solution of the 
puzzle but think it necessary to emphasize that it is’ one and that none of the 
solutions proposed so far appears acceptable : 
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accepts it, but I am afraid few will agree with him. The statement put in 
the king’s mouth sounds too far-fetched and strange. 


There seems thus to be room for yet another proposal. I make it for 
what it is worth, not claiming finality for it but hopinz that it may at least 
be found worth discussing. 


The one and only purpose of our brief edict is to bring out the contrast 
between the former viharayatras and ASoka’s dharmayatra. I suggest that 
the last sentence, in logical conclusion of the whole, once more sums up that 
contrast. It contains a double opposition : to esa/ese/ese corresponds amne, 
and to bhuye answers bhàáje. Putting a comma before bhüge we might 
perhaps translate: “ This (the dharmayatra) is excessive pleasure for king 
D. P., the other (pleasure, viz. that to be derived from viharayatras) is but 
a fraction (of it). " This interpretation presupposes the originality of Dh, 
where esa3—confirmed by Y esa- is to be taken as masc. : esa bhuye abhilüme 
hoti, i. e. esa bhüyo 'bhirümo (or: bhuydn abhirümo) bhavàti........ , bhago 
"yah. In Y K Sh M, abhilame was changed to lati/rati but the masc. 
ese/ege retained though it ought to have been changed to the fem. to make 
it agree with lati/rati. G alone made this change: ९३६ bhuya rati, i. e. esd 
bhüyast ratih. 


7. RE XIII, SECTIONS (T) (U). 


The text of these sections as found in K, Sh and G! reads as follows : 
K yese ladhe etakenà hoti savatà vijaye 
Sh yo sa ladhe etakena bhoti savatra vijayo savatra puna vijayo 
C ४४४४५ ४४३2४ 4३5 A RP S. Vijayo savathà puna vijayo 
K piti-lase se (U) gadha sa hoti piti piti dhamma-vijayasi. 
Sh priti-raso so (U) ladha bhoti priti dhrama-vijayaspi. 
G piti-raso sa (U) ladha sa piti hoti dhamma-vijayamhi, 


HULTZSCH gives the following translations : 


K : “ Thas conquest, which has been won by this everywhere, causes 
the feeling of satisfaction. Firm becomes this satisfaction, (viz) the 
satisfaction at the conquest by morality." 


Sh: "This conquest, which has been won by this everywhere,—a 
conquest (won) everywhere (and) repeatedly,—causes the feeling of satis- 
faction. Satisfaction has been obtained (by me) at the conquest by morality. ” 


3. HULTZSCH reads esd, but BÜHLER read esa and, the plate seems to me to 
show thas he was right. 

l. In M, only the beginning is preserved: ye se ladhe etakena hoti savatra 
vijaye. Here, the testimony of Y would be particularly valuable, [cf. addenda 
below p. 275] 


DCBi8 ° 
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CET MRP BF This conquest,—a conquest (won) in every respect (and) 
repeatedly,—causes the feeling of satisfaction, This satisfaction has been 
obtained (by me) at the conquest by morality.” 


BrocH translates (p. i3I) : “Le bénéfice qui s'en obtient est une 
victoire universelle. Or toujours la conquéte donne une sensation de joie. 
Cette joie a été obtenue par la victoire de la Loi" (The benefit to be 
derived from it is a universal victory. Now conquest always gives a feeling 
of joy. This joy has been obtained by the victory of the Law.) 


It is not too difficult to show that the apparent differences of the three 
versions are merely due to clerical mistakes. Moreover, HurTZzscH's (and 
Brocr’s) division into sentences is wrong : the full stop must be 
placed—exactly asin the case of RE V dealt with above p. 259 —before, 
not after se/so/sü. 


When comparing the three versions, it must be borne in mind that 
the scribe responsible for K X-XIV—the man who suddenly introduces the 
frequent but mostly wrong use of $ and s—is thoroughly unreliable : his text 
abounds in palpable mistakes, and the present passage is no exception. piti 
pitiisa clear case of dittography. The combined testimony of Sh and 
G makes it equally clear that the words savata puna vijaye are inadvertently 
left out in K, and this is confirmed by the fact that even the only vijaye of 
K had at first been left out and was subsequently entered above the line 
—the scribe finding it apparently too tedious or difficult to do the same with 
the whole passage he had forgotten. The only complete version is thus 
Sh-—f, on the strength of K and G, we add sa (=sd) between ladha and 
bhoti; its omission is easily accounted for: the scribe erroneously 
(disregarding the fact that so is masc. or neutr.) understood so ladha bhoti 
priti as *that joy is obtained". A similar misunderstanding has caused the 
author of G to write sd ladhü sã piti hoti; as K se, Sh so clearly is the se= 
tad, used so often at the beginning of sentences, he ought to have written 
ta ladhà.? D 


2. Considering the general unreliability of K, the temptation is almost 
irresistible to regard the clearly legible but bewildering gadha as a mistake, too. 
It must, however, be admitted that in this case it is impossible to show how any 
scribe could come to write ga for the totally different la. If gadhü is no mistake, 
it must be, as BLOCH (p. 73 n. 28) suggests, "the equivalent of Pali gahita, of 
the type grbdha, or rather formed secondarily after laddha by rapprochement of 
labh and grabh." This explanation, leaving gadha a complete synonym of ladhd, 
is certainly to be preferred to that of BUHLER quoted by HuLtzscH (p. 48 n. 
6) : “ gadhā = güddhü, from Pali güdhati, ‘to stand fast,’” which creates a consi- 
derable textual difference between K and Sh/G and yields a not too convincing 
translation (see above). à 
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Putting right all these mistakes, we can confidenily restore the 
following original text: ye se ladhe etakena hoti, savata vijaye; savata 
puna vijaye piti-lase. se ladhā sa hoți piti dhammavijayasi, “(A conquest) 
which has been won by only these (peaceful means described before) (is) 
an all-round conquest; and (puna!) an all-round conquest causes the feeling 
of joy. Now that joy has been obtained (by me) at the dharma-conquest. " 
This is a well-ordered, logical sequence of statements excellently suited to 
the context. 


8. *WHAT WAS THE PLACE OF ISSUE OF THE 
DHAULI AND JAUGADA SEPARATE EDICTS?” 


This headline is the title of an article published by Dr. M. A, 
MEHENDALE in the Journ, Or. Inst. Baroda, Vol. I No. 3. In this article 
Dr. MEHENDALE collects a number of forms peculiar to Sep. in contra- 
distinction to the rest of Dh J. He tries to show that ail these forms are due 
to negligent translation from an original in the north-western dialect and 
says in conclusion : * The affinity of those features with the north-western 
dialect suggests that these two edicts were issued by A$oka probably when 
he was on tour in the north-west in the local language and that they were 
later translated into the eastern dialect. This would satisfactorily explain 
the presence of just a few peculiar forms in d and j [2 Sep.]. " Referring to 
M.'s article, WALDSCHMIDT remarks (in Lipers B., p. 6 n. ) : “An exami- 
nation of the inherent and historical probability of this theory based entirely 
on linguistic material seems desirable.” 


MEHENDALE has subsequenily extended his theory to ME. In two 
papers, one! on the three “Mysore edicts”, the other? on the rest of the 
versions of MES he attempts to show that ME, too, was issued from the NW 
and subsequently translated from the nw. original into various local dia- 
lects. At the beginning of the second article, he resumes the contents of the 
first as follows: **...... that the edict was probably issued from the north- 
west and thengranslated into the west-central dialect before it was inscribed 
at three places in the Mysore state. It was also found that these versions 
gave certain eastern characteristics, especially in morphology, and it 
was demonstrated that these eastern features owed their presence in ME 
either to the fact that at the time when ME was issued from the north-west 


l. In the Sàrdha$atabdi Vol. of JASB : this paper, unfortunately, was 
not accessible to me. ^ 


2. “North-western (and western) influence on the versions of Asoka’s 
Minor Rock Edict", Bull. Deccan Coll. Res. Inst. vol. XVII No. 2. 


3. Except Rajula-Mandagiri and Gujarra, which were not yet published 
at the time when the article was written. 
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some of these eastern features were already known there owing to the 
presence of some ‘ Māgadhisms’ in the north-western (particularly the M) 
versions of the major rock edicts, or tọ the fact that the edict was 
dictated by the Magadha king himself who spoke an eastern dialect.” 
MEHENDALE then presents a comprehensive collection and discussion of all 
that, in his opinion, is western or north-western in the six versions of ME 
dealt with by him. 


Nobody will doubt the value and interest of the rich material collected 
by M.4; but the conclusions to be drawn from it seem to me to be exactly 
the opposite of what he assumes. To show this it would be sufficient to 
point to the Sahasram and Bairat versions. Of these, M. remarks : “....the 
Sahasram version, which is in the east, was translated into the eastern 
dialect; the Bairàt version is more or less in agreement with it and thus it 
shows the extent of the influence of the Magadha dialect." An unbiased 
observer might rather ask : are we to believe that anybody in Rajputana 
would take the trouble to translate an edict sent to him in nw. language into 
the language of far-away Magadha, a language presumably much more 
different from his own or from the language of his region than the nw. dialect ? 


The question of the varying linguistic shape of the different versions 
of ME must be viewed in the broader context of the linguistic character of 
the rest of ASoka’s inscriptions. We observe that the PE, irrespective of 
their geographical location, are uniformly in pure eastern language. The 
unique Calc. Bairat edict too is purely eastern though found in Rajputana. 
Of RE, not only Dh J are eastern but also Y in the far south. The language 
of the south, of course, was Dravidian in A$oka's days just as it is today; 
but it should be realized that in all probability in that remote past the 
language of Kalinga, too, was not yet aryan but dravidian or ,austro-asiatic 
or both. It is understandable that in these three cases no translation into 
the non-aryan local language was attempted. But K, too, is not a transla- 
tion into the locallanguage : it is eastern with but the feeblest traces of 
local nw. influence; maybe the officer in charge was too indolent or inca- 
pable to effect a translation. In S,the attempt at westernizafion is, as we 
have seen, strictly limited to the replacing of every l by r. Thus, of the eight 
versions only three can properly be called translations : M, Sh, and G. Of 
these, M retains so many eastern forms of the original that even here it 
might be doubted whether to call it a translation is not a slight exaggeration, 
Sh's translation is much more thorough but still far from perfect. Even G 
leaves plenty of eastern forms untouched which it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to westernize (e. g. nominatives sing. masc. and 
neut. in -e)—not to speak of numerous mistakes and misunderstandings. 


4. A detailed discussion of this material is not possible within the frame of 
the present article. i . 
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To sum up : both RE and PE are (which nobody has ever doubted) 
texts originally drafted and issued in the eastern langüage of the imperial 
secretariat; when they were distributed over the empire until its remote 
border districts, they were left quite or almost unchanged in some cases 
while in others translations into or at least adaptations to the local language 
(to be more exact : the local official, administrative language) were attempt- 
ed with varying success. Exactly the same is true of ME, the first of all 
edicts issued by A$oka : Sahasram and Bairat represent the essentially 
unchanged eastern original, the rest of the versions exhibit varying degrees 
of westernization or north-westernization, in some cases perhaps just as 
well entitled to be called “translations” as e. g. M. In no case, however, 
can the basically eastern character of the language, the background of the 
eastern original, be doubted. An assumption that the “eastern features" 
of the different versions of ME stem from the NW where “they were known 
owing to the presence of some ' Màgadhisms' in the nw. (particularly the M) 
versions" of RE is extremely and needlessly artificial and utterly improba- 
ble even apart from the fact that scholars are generally agreed that ME 
is earlier than RE. MEHENDALE’s alternative explanation “that the 
edict was dictated by the Magadha king himself who spoke an eastern 
dialect” presupposes an eastern original needlessly translated before 
distribution over the empire into the nw. language, to undergo further 
translations at the places of promulgation (in some cases amounting to a 
re-translation into the eastern language)—it is certainly much simpler and 
easier to assume an eastern original without the intermediate stage of a 


translation into nw. language, and to ascribe western or nw. features to 
local influence, 


As to the latter, at Y we have side by side at the same place RE in 
unadulterated eastern language and ME where, to mention only the most 
prominent feature, every eastern lis replaced by r. In the three “ Mysore 
edicts”, we notice the same consistent use ofr but also a number of cerebral n, 
not to speak of other westernisms or north-westernisms such as e. g. ayya 
instead of ali ya or ariya (cf. above). Fortunately, the explanation of these non- 
eastern features in the dravidian south is furnished by the scribe of the 
Mysore edicts who writes the last word “lipikarena” in Kharosthi, thus 
unmistakably introducing himself as a north-westerner. I fail to see how 
MEHENDALE can regard this as “one of the facts pointing to the nw. origin 
of the edict "—if anything, it proves the nw. origin of the scribe, not of the 
edict! It is but natural that the aryan officials and colonists in the outlying 
non-aryan parts of the empire did not all hail from the region of the eastern 
official language. To say it in the words of BUHLER (Indische Paldogra- 
phie p. 34) : “Most of ASoka’s Lajuka or Rajuka probably were sent from 
Magadha, the home country of the Mauryas, and some of them certainly 
were, in the course of their tenure of office, transferred from one province to 
another. Taking into consideration the conditions in Asiatic states, continuing 
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even now in the Native States cf India, it will be found probable that gover- 
nors brought with them at least part of their subordinates, either from their 
homeland or from localities where they themselves had been governing. In 
support of this view we may refer to the case or Pada [read now : Capada], 
the writer of the Siddapura edicts: his knowledge of Kharosthi probably 
points to his having immigrated or having been transferred from the north 
to the south of India." MEHENDALE himself, referring (Bull. Decc. Coll. Res- 
Inst. XVII p. 82 n. 5) to the use of two sibilants in the Bhattiprolu inscrip- 
tion, quotes LüpERs' conclusion : “I am therefore inclined to associate the 
dialect of Bhattiprolu to these [north-western] dialects and to see in the 
people who erected the stüpa colonists from the NW." This is one more 
argument against M.’s theory : the nw. character of a south-Indian inscrip- 
tion is due to the fact that it was incised by north-westerners living.in the 
south, not to a nw. text having been sent there. 


The linguistic facts not only do not support M.s theory but they 
point strongly in the opposite direction. As to its historical probability it 
may safely be asserted that, though the king is quite likely to have, even 
repeatedly, visited the nw. provinces of his empire, there is no historical 
evidence whatever for the particular tour to be assumed according to M., let 
alone for the ME having been issued on that occasion, And even if the king 
should have issued an edict while on tour in the NW, he is hardly likely to 
have it had translated from his own language into the nw. dialect, only to 
have had it re-translated in the east. He would certainly rather have had 
it written down and dispatched by some officials of his Pafaliputra secret- 
ariat who would no doubt be with him on his tour. 


All that has been said so far applies with even greater force to the Sep. 
Here, too, M.’s linguistic material is, as WALDSCHMIDT rightly remarks, the 
only foundation of his theory; but that material naturally is very much 
poorer as that collected from the different versions of ME. 


MEHENDALE arranges it in seven sections. Of these, no. 5 does not 
really concern us; it deals with four alleged clusters with r (savatra, 
prativedayamtu, drasayitu, Piyadrasine) read by HurrZscHenot in Sep. 
but in RE J. In all these cases, BUHLER, SENART, and WoorLNER read without 
r, and I fully agree with M. that they are right. HuLTZscH's readings are 
due to an excess of scrupulousness (noticeable also in other cases) which 
lead. him to interpret scratches or holes in the rock or accidental peculiar- 
ities as parts of aksaras or intended variations, regardless of the inherent 
probability of such readings. 


In no. 7, M. has collected the plural forms of the personal pronouns : 
aphe, apheni, aphàüka (m), aphesu; tuphe, tupheni, tuphehi, tuphüka, tuphesu, 
He regards them as nw. because their ph must go back to sm/sm > sp/sp, and 
the development sm > sp is characteristic of the locatives sing. in -aspi in Sh 
M. Now, as M. himself admits, no plural forms of personal pronouns occur 
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in any of the RE so that there is no means of knowing what they actually 
looked like in the dialect of Sh M. Second, the sp of -aspi represents an 
earlier stage of development than the ph of.Sep.; which means that if we 
want to explain aphe etc. as nw. forms we have to assume that they come 
from.a dialect representing a later stage of development than the dialect of 
Sh M. Third, the accusatives apheni and tupheni are distinctly eastern case 
forms; we should have to assume that nw. stems are inflected in a manner 
particularly characteristic of the east. And fourth, though plural forms of 
the Ist person occur nowhere but in Sep., those of the 2nd person are also 
found in the Sarnath PE (tuphükamtikam, tuphdkam, tuphe) which is 
written in the purest eastern language! and where nw. influence is most 
unlikely—or are we to assume that the Sarnath edict, too, was issued from 
the NW and subsequently translated into eastern language? Actually, there 
is no sound reason to suspect that the plural forms of the personal pronouns 
found in Sep., Sarnath PE, Rupnath, and Y ME are anything but the normal 
forms of the official eastern language. 


Under no. l, MEHENDALE discusses two cases of * scftening of -k- and 
—c-" viz. ajala Sep. Dh (J: acala) and -loga, -logika for -loka, -lokika 
(Sep. J twice hidalogika-pülalokikena as against hidalokika-pálalokikena in 
Sep. Dh; once more Sep. J hidalogika-palalokikdye, Dh : —kika, -küye; Sep. 
J. hidalogam ca palalogam ca against Dh -ka, -kam ca). Itis true that in 
the major RE both of Dh and J such “ softening” is not to be found; but 
MEHENDALE himself remarks that “-k- and -c— are not softened in the 
north-western versions of ASoka’s edicts.” When he adds “ but that seems 
to be due to the strict following of the eastern dialect?" we can only say 
that such a "strict following" would be without parallel in the nw. 
versions, to say nothing of its inherent improbability. M. then lists a few 
cases of softening of other surds between vowels in what he calls north- 
western and northern regions? : vadik(y)à in the Queen's edict and T 
hida for hita in Sh M K; yadra for yàtrü M7; and libi for lipi T8, But 
even if these forms did testify to “a tendency towards softening....in the 
north-western and northern regions ", this would in no way prove that an 
occasional soffening in Sep. is not eastern. On the contrary, it has 
been conclusively proved by Liipers (8. §§ 87-700) that one of the 
characteristics of the old eastern language of the “Urkanon” from 
which the oldest Pali and Buddhist Skt. texts were translated was 


9. I leave aside tupdka (read: tuphdka?) at Rupnath and tuphe (thrice) in Y 
ME where, in mixed language, tupha- might theoretically as well be nw. as eastern. 


6. As the language of PE is eastern regardless of their location, forms 
occurring in any of them cannot be regarded as nw. merely because the PE in 
question happens to be located in the NW. 


7. Almost certainly a mistake, cf. above, HULTZSCH reads yada. 
8.. We might add thube for stüpah at Nigali Sagar, 
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the softening of intervocalic surds. Tracing the same development in Agoka’s 
inscriptions, LUDERS quotes from Cale. Bairat the form adhigicya = adhikrtya 
and says: "From adhigicya=Skt. adhikrtya it may be concluded that in the 
popular language at any rate intervocalic k had become g, and that a k in 
this position either belongs to the language of the educated or is merely a 
historical spelling.” He then quotes the -loga, -logika forms of Sep. and 
concludes from them: “therefore in ordinary usage the pronunciation was 
not loka but loga, and it is evidently the form loge on which is based the 
etymological explanation of loka in Samy. Nik. IV 52 : lujjatiti kho bhikkhu 
tasmü loko ti vuccati.” In $94, Lüpers discusses hidasukhüye of K and 
concludes from its occurring in M and Sh as well that it was contained in the 
[eastern] original He goes on to say : “It is even more important that the 
redactor of Sep. J in his endeavour to use the standard language has 
erroneously replaced d by t in all forms of padipddayati ‘let a person have a 
thing, effect’ (Pali patipádeti, Skt. pratipadayati).” He enumerates no less 
than six cases (patipütayeham etc.) and says: “From this mistake we may 
conclude that in spoken language intervocalic t had been widely replaced by 
d while officially the old spelling was retained.” Ltprers gives many more 
instances of the changes k>g, t>d,p>v in Pali (supplemented by 
WALDSCHMIDT from GEIGER’S Pali grammar) which it is unnecessary to 
repeat here. 


Now MEBENDALE has indeed tried in a later paper? to show that 
LUDERS’ opinion is wrong and that, on the contrary, softening of intervocalic 
surds is characteristic of the NW. But his arguments are, as far as Sep. are _ 
concerned, not convincing. He limits his attempt to the ASokan materia] 
which, as LupErs himself admits. is scanty, disregarding the broader back- 
ground displayed by Livers against which that Asokan material must be 
viewed; and his attempts to disprove LUDERs’ statements quoted above 
entirely rest on the assumption that his theory of the nw. original of Sep. is 
already proved—which in our context renders them inefficient. We may 
thus rest convinced that MEHENDALE has misinterpreted his “cases of 
softening”: they are, if anything, eastern, not north-western or western. 

- 

In no. 4, MEBENDALE discusses (leaving aside one extremely doubtful 
case) the forms: Sep. Dh mokhya/J mokhiya (twice), Sep. J samcalitavye/ 
Dh °taviye, Sep. J dlasya/ Dh alasiya. If he introduces the discussion of 
these forms with the words: “All the versions at Dh and J generally 
simplify consonant clusters by assimilation. But clusters with y are spora- 
dically preserved only in 569. and not in Dh J", these statements are 
erroneous and misleading. As we have seen above, the regular treatment 
of clusters with final y is : dissolution by epenthesis in the east, assimilation 


9. *Some remarks on the language of the orlginal Buddhist canon", Bull, 
Dece. Coll. Res. Inst. XVII p. I97 ff. i . 
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or preservation in the NW and W. Thus, mokhiya, ?taviya, àlasiya are 
genuine eastern (but not, as MEHENDALE's introductory remarks would seem 
to suggest, assimilated!) forms, mokhya, Ctavya, dlasya may be said 
to contain the preserved clusters. MEHENDALE tries to parallel them 
with afew forms indiscriminately taken from M, G and PE (which latter 
should not be called northern in spite of their geographical position as 
their language is eastern). Now itis very difficult, nay impossible, to say 
whether forms like mokhya, dlasya, °tavya are cases of “preservation” or 
Sanskritisms. The endeavour of Sep. J., noticed by LUDERS B., to use stan” 
dard language would point in the direction of Skt. influence. In any case, 
‘the actual difference in pronunciation between ?tavya and Ptaviya, etc, 
must have been very slight, and the real value of a spelling °tavya etc. can 
be guessed from another spelling of Sep. J: it writes twice hveyü for 
Dh’s huvevü; nobody will, I think, maintain that hv of hveyt is a "preserved 
cluster!" It is thus quite unnecessary to look towards the NW or W for an 
explanation of °tavya etc. : they are phonetically imperfect spellings of true 
eastern forms, perhaps due to Skt. influence. 


There remain of MEHENDALE’s material just three cases where north- 
western influence cannot indeed be wholly excluded—in any case far lesser 
influence than e. g. is betrayed in Capada's handiwork, and certainly none 
which would necessitate or even justify the assumption of an original 
drafted in north-western language and Kharosthi script. 


]l. Under no. 4, MEHENDALE collects a considerable number of declined 

forms where, mostly in one version, in five cases in both versions of Sep., 
- final-a is shortened. He has overlooked the nom. sing. fem. sotaviya (twice 
Dh; sotaviyà twice Dh, thrice J), and he should have added the undeclined 
forms atha=yatha (T times; athā 5 times), ada = yadà (once Sep. J; ada 
once each Sep. J and Dh), tatha (once Sep. Dh, tathà Sep. altogether 4 
times). This shortening of final-à is by no means without parallels, parti- 
cularly in PE; but its frequency in Sep. is certainly striking, the more so 
as it is extremely rare in RE Dh J. MEHENDALE points out that “it is quite 
known that the Kharosthi inscriptions frcm the NW do not show the length 
of the vowels." He might have added that K does not write īandŭ and is 
inconsistent in marking the length of à: which, in a locality where we 
should be entitled to find a north-western version, may be explained as 
north-western influence. As to Sep., however, we must ask why the spelling 
of a for à is largely confined to final -à; thus even in this case north- 


western influence is far frcm certain and another explanation may be more 
probable. 


2. MEHENDALE’S no. 3 registers the only case of the use of ñ in any 
Asoka inscription in eastern language : Sep. Dh once writes patimid, for 
which the corresponding J passage gives the normal pafimmà. 
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3. Under no. 2, MErENDALEs lists four spellings with n, a letter 
unknown to RE Dh J and PE but found in some ME. Sep. Dh once writes 
khanasi khanasi (not in J, but khanasi once more Sep. Dh, khane and 
khanena once each Sep. J), Sep. J nijhapetaviye is doubtful, BUHLER reading 
ni’. Sep. J has once pdlalokikena (“kena once each Sep. Dh andJ) and once 
savena (Dh: °na, besides savena once Sep. J, twice Sep. Dh). It should 
be noted that in only one of these four cases, viz. khanasi, the spelling with 
n conforms to north-western habits; for the north-western versions write 
n neither at the beginning of a word nor in the instr. ending —ena, regard- 
less of cerebralisation in the corresponding Skt. forms (e. g. sarvena ) . 
This extremely sporadic use of % in mostly wrong places has a certain 
parallel in the well-known use of $ and s in K, where both these letters 
appear so often in etymologically wrong places that there is agreement to 
regard these spellings as linguistically meaningless. It would seem that in 
Sep. just as in K a scribe tries to show off, or is influenced by, his 
knowledge of letters foreign to the language of the inscriptions he incises 
or has incised—a knowledge, however, which is not sufficient to use these 
letters consistently and correctly. North-western influence is certain 
at K, and not impossible in Sep. é 


Moreover, as is well known (cf. also above) in K no ś or s appears in 
edicts I-IX while both these letters are very frequently used in X ff. Only 
one conclusion can be drawn from this, viz. that beginning from X another 
man is at work : which shows that it is quite permissible to assume that 
Sep., both at Dh and J, were not written out and/or incised by the same 
man as the rest of RE. This furnishes the simplest and most satisfactory . 
explanation for any difference in spelling habits or slight dialectal variations 
existing between Sep. and RE Dh J. On no account do the linguistic facts 
warrant the assumption that the Sep. were issued from the, NW and 
translated in Xalinga from nw. language and Kharosthi script into eastern . 
language and Brahmi script. Thus it appears that MEHENDAIE’s original 
theory is untenable, and this is even more true of its subsequent 
extension to ME. e 


ADDENDA 


When the above article was in an advanced stage of proof.reading, I 
received Vol. XXXII Part I of “Epigraphica Indica” containing the editions, 
by Dr. D. C. Srrcar, of the new Sopara fragment as well as of the complete 
Yerragudi inscriptions. Dr. SIRCAR has earned the sincere gratitude of every 
Indologist for having placed at our disposal these most careful and scholarly 
editions. Major changes in the text of my article being no longer feasible, I 
refer to them in the following addenda. i 
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SIRcAR’S edition of S is, of course, incomparably better than CHAKRA- 
VARTY’S (which he does not mention); yet, after careful reexamination of my 
material (particularly the photo of the stone) I beg to maintain some differ- 
ent readings. In line 5, heta, not eta, is beyond any doubt (SIRCAR appar- 
ently having missed or overlooked the he very clearly written high above the 
preceding ti), and janikü (as in Y!), not ‘ko, seems to me fairly certain. 
Line 6, I still read nirathiyam, failing to see the central dot which would 
constitute the dental thi; in any case, it is the eastern cerebral which we 
expect here. In the same line, SrRCAR reads ka[ro]ti, but in the correspond- 
ing passage of Y he reads kal[am]ti while K has, according to HULTZSCH, 
ka[la]mti. My reading karamti is thus supported by Y and K, and at least 
the anusvára seems to me rather distinct; a pluralis demanded by the sub- 
ject ambalcajanikü.- In line 4, my amndye ca (not cu) is again borne out by 
the sense (“and”, not “but”; on the contrary, in line 7 we expect twice cu, 
not ca). Line l0, amne, not amno (cf. SIRCAR'S note !) seems to me quite 
distinct. On the other hand, I admit that in line 9 gurune (not °nam as read 
by me) is distinct and now borne out by an equally distinct gulune in Y. 


The agreement between S and Y is at least as close as that between S 
and K. Y’s correct paijupadáye makes the agreement of K and Sh in a now 
quite indubitable mistake “dane even more striking 


I am glad to note (and acknowledge) that Dr. Srncan has arrived at a 
solution of the puzzle bhāge amne (RE VIII, end) virtually identical with 
the one proposed by me above as early as 942. Unfortunately, his book 
“Selected Inscriptions" (overlooked by FILLIOZAT as well) is still inaccessible 
to me so that I am not in a position to appreciate his interpretation in detail. 


RE XIII (T) (U) (above p 265): To the K, Sh and G versions can now 
be added the wording of Y: se ladhe etakena hoti savata vijaye. savathi! 
‘pana vijaye piti-lase. se ladhd sd piti hoti dhamma-vijayasi. This completely 
confirms my restitution of the original text, furnishing an additional proof 
of the extreme faultiness of K which leaves out savata puna vijaye and 
whose hoti piti%iti can now confidently be corrected to piti hoti. Its gadhd, 
too, is now even more likely to be a mere mistake for ladhà. 


Without any doubt to be read—or corrected into—savata, not savathd 
(SIRCAR)? 


MA'HYARA 
By 
H. W. Barney, Cambridge | 


Among the most interesting books for the history of the Sakas of the 
Hvatana-ksira, the Khotan land, is that entitled the Khotan Annals (li-yul- 
gyi lo-rgyus) in the Gostana-vyükarana (li-yul-gyi lun-bstan-pa). The 
original text has been lost, but the Tibetan version is preserved in editions 
from Narthang, Derge and Choni. Of these I have photographs. The Peking 
edition is not yet available to me. An English translation from the Narthang 
text has been published.! 


The text is no easy one to understand. The two following excursus 
quote Khotanese evidence to interpret and elucidate the document. 


‘The fragments of dramas in Sanskrit and Prakrit from Central Asia 
published almost half a century ago by H. Liprrs? revealed the interest 
there for the Indian Buddhist drama. It is therefore not unexpected to find 
reference to this drama in Khotanese Saka sources. 


In the compound chüya-nülai ‘shadow play’? Khotanese has 
the Prakrit nálaa- from an unattested Kroraina Prakrit form *nüd'ag'a- 
corresponding to the Central Indian Prakrit nüádaga-, nddaya- from 
older nataka-. This Sanskrit form is known in Kuci Karmavibhanga 2 b 6 
nütakne samsarsse wrocce ‘in the great nàtaka of sarhsdra’ and in Agni 
loc. sing. ndtkam (263 a 6). The word occurs also in Tibetan diction- 
aries under bro-gar and zlos-gar. From Sogdian can be quoted n’rkr’k 
wndr-karak ‘actor’. 


The more evolved form naule is found in a Khotanese Saka poem 
where the poet sings the praises of a brother. It would seem to allude to the 
heroic drama. The poem is the following. 


l. F. W. THOMAS, Tibetan Literary and ` Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan, I 89-36. 


2. Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, 9l]. 


3. E. LEUMANN, Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, 5.98. 
yava balysustü kho müga samu chdya-nalai ggeiste. 


4, H.W. BAILEY, Khotanese Texts II 86, P 2739, 38-44. 
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pvaisü ttafiattd brrávarà pharakau bvaijsau haphau : 
dahim $üra tcasü ysaunasta : hvar&-ai'dri ysamjsa-sala : 
styauda bvaumaya daraujsa : sahauni pafiai brri : 
maihai$üra àkrrai dyaina rauma raisma jsa hamagaka 
pafiva ksa ba’dva jāvūm : tta bautta tta naule mafiada 
güjsabaija saunau raysme n[à]ma hagrrihaka Saira 3 
ttaya-pau yüttyaina küauha cakrravartta raudauna rauda 
arahaka aysmü uvi : parau hagrrihaka straiha 4 


This may be rendered : ‘I ask after the strength of my brother, 
compact of many virtues, manly, brave, splendid, handsome, with sweet 
senses, with delightful speech, firm, intelligent, bold, virtuous, dear to 
everyone, a MaheSvara in build (or act), in appearance equal to Rama and 
Laksmana, in all six lands (or ‘times’?) a fighter, thus he is known as in 
a drama, he scatters the ranks of foes, gathering up an excellent name, 
rejoicing the mind and thought of the king of kings, emperor of (Khotan) 
the Land of Precious Stone?, accepting a strict command’. 


In this text we should note ttanaa— like ttanaka-— ‘strengthening’ con- 
nected with ttumma- ‘strong’; the ending -ätt comes from older —aka-tüti- , 
abstract to a stem in -aka-. The word dahüna- is adjective ‘having the 
qualities of a man, daha-' ; hudaha- translates Sanskrit mahüpurusa-. Older 
ysünasta- ‘ possessing ysána-, Sobhana’ is here in later form ysaunasta- with 
—au- from older -ü-, common before nasal sounds. Mahe$vara- occurs in the 
Rama text (P 2807, 7, KT III 65) as mahaisvard; here the later —$üra- has 
replaced -$vara-. If ükrraiis right we have a form of Sanskrit akrti- or 
ükrta-; possibly am krrai, where krraiis from Sanskrit kriyd—‘ act’. For 
ükrrai compare P 4099, 432 saskrre from samskrta-. Rama and Raisma are 
frequent in the Rama text. The word büda- is ambiguous either ‘place, 
country’ or ‘time’. The word bautta represents older butte, here in passive 
sense, as we have bvüfia- ‘to be known, recognised’. In saunau we have a 
gen. plur. sindm from sdna-‘enemy’. The context with saunau raysme 
makes it likely that jávü m contains a form connected with jva- ‘to fight’, 
gyu, jaw ‘fight’, plur. jauva-. Hence it may be interpreted as from 
*Jauvüni- ‘fighting’ with —-dv- for older -auva-. In ysámjsa- ‘delightful 
tasty ’ we have a similar -àm- for older —o-, -au- in ysojsa-. 


The martial context indicates that the hero of the naule ‘drama’ is 
not a religious man nor an abstraction. 


Corresponding to this Khotanese nālai and naule ‘drama’ we have 
the expected Tibetan spelling no-le in three passages of the Annals. The 
Derge text has certain interesting readings here as so often elsewhere. The 


9. Jade, BSOS, IX 544, BSOAS, X 99. 
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passage is Derge 48 a 2 to 8 b 4, Narthang 435 b ff. The Choni edition 
has the same text as Derge though the text runs in different lines. There is 
a translation by F. W. Tuomas, but no text in print. The word no-le occurs 
in the phrase phrin-las dkah-ba ji-Itar mj'ad-pa béin-du no-le Zes-bgyi-ba dan 
2los-chos-la yul-du mi bgyir mi run žes ‘ saying that it is wrong not to 
perform in the land the play called no-le and zlos-chos depicting the way in 
which Sakyamuni performed his difficult deeds’. The second passage reads : 
lba klus no-le bgyis-pa dan ‘the devas and the nagas performed the no-le 
play. The third passage has a repetition : de-bZin-gSegs-pas phrin-las dkah- 
ba mj'ad-pahi zlos-chos no-le bgyid-de ‘having performed the zlos-chos 
no-le of the tathagata’s difficult deeds’. This is contained in a story of king 
Vijaya Dharma. 


The full text of this section is in Derge I8l a2 to b 4 (in Narthang 
435 b 2 ff). 


mkhan-po yan rgya-gar-yul-nas nam-mkhah-la ldin-ste! li-yul-du 
rgyal-po hdon-hdros-kyi drun-du gSegs-nas géug-lag-khan ji-ltar bréigs- 
pahi bSes-gnen yan bgyis! rgyal-po sbun gfiis-kyi bar-du ma hjal-bahi sdum 
bgyi-bahi slad-du sum-cu-réa-gsum gnam-du g$egs-nas bcom-ldan-hdas 
Sakya-thub-pas byan-chub-sems-dpahi spyad-pa spyod-pahi éhe lus-kyi yan- 
lag dan | bu-smad-la sogs-pahi sbyin gton bgyis-Sin phrin-las dkah-ba ji-ltar 
mj'ad-pa bzin-du no-le Zes-bgyi-ba dan | zlos-chos-la yul-du mi bgyir mi run 
zes lha-rnams-la gsol-nas sum-cu-réa-gsum gnam-gyi lha dan! rgyal-chen 
ris-bzihi® lha-rnams li-yul san tir bgyi-bar gSegs-te | sans-rgyas bcom-ldan- 
hdas snon phrin-las dkah-ba ji-ltar mj'ad-pa bzin-du lha-rnams zlos-chos 
bgyis-pahi éhe rgyal-po bij'aya dharmas blon-po dani! hbatis-rnams-la gcig 
kyan der mchir mi run-no Zes bgyis-pa-las i lhahi rol-mo bzan-po sħan ma 
byun bde thos-nas mi gcig sbran-te ma bzod-nas der mchis! slad-kyis 
rgyal-pohi hkhor kun gar mchis! rgyal-pos smras-pa dan | blon-po-dag-gis 
rgyus-kyis zib-tu bSad-pa dan! rgyal-po bij’aya dharma? yah me bzod-de| 
san-tir-gyi géug-lag-khan-gi hdabs-su§ mchis-pa dan! phu-ko rgyal-po hdon- 
hdros-kyis bsu-nas? sbun der mjal-ba dani nu-bo rgyal-po  bij'aya 
dharmas'? phu-bo-la phyag bgyis-nasi pus-mo sa-la béugs thal-mo sbyar-te 
hphags-pa bdag-gis khyod-kyi mthu-stobs ma rig-nas na rgyal-gyi dban-du 
gyur-nas bgag-gis rab-tu nons-pa bzod-par gsol-zin mchis-na! bdag-la dnos- 
sdig-tu mi hgyur-bar bzod-pa bzes-par cig nan 2९5 bgyid-pa dan | phu-bos 
kyan bzod-pa blans-pa dani! | des slar nu-bo-la bzod-pa gsol-nas lag sbrel-te 


6. Narthang omits lha-rnams-la to ris-bZihi. 
7. N. dharma. 

8, N. hdabs, Derge hdabs-su. 

9. N. su-nas, Derge bsu-nas. 

70, N. dharmas. 

li. N. omits phu-bos to blañs-pa dan. 
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géug-lag-khan-du mchis-nas mchod-pa bgyis! lha klus no-le bgyis-pa dan | 
géug-lag-khan réig-pa-la rjes-su yi-rari-nas yon phul| g¢éug-lag-khan 
réig-pahi nan-rogs bgyis-te rkyen-ris bkum-ste phul| thog-ma sbun ma 
mjal-te | bzod-pa gsol-bahi sar mjal-mo-ka!? ka-ron Zes-bya-bahi géug-lag- 
khan Zig bréigs-nas thog-ma li-yul-du sarbatibad-kyi!3 sde theg-pa chun-nu-pa 
yan mkhan-po hphags-pa samantasiddhi-las byun | géug-lag-khan-gi srun- 
ma yan lha kapila Zes-bgyi-bas zal-gyis b£es gsuns| den san-gi bar-du lo 
gcig cin yan rtag-tu ston zla ra-ba ¢hes bdun dan brgyad-kyi gdugs-la | 
de-bzin-g$egs-pas phrin-las dkah-ba mj'ad-pahi zlos-chos no-le bgyid-de | 
yul-mi ril-gyis chos fian-cin der mchis-te ı géug-lag-khan hdi yan gfen-zin 
byin che-bar bgyid-do ॥ 


2. MA'HYARA 


The place name Müá'hyüra occurs twice in a Khotanese letter from 
Visa? Bhadra of Tearma in the Hedin collection (Hedin 7 in my forth- 
coming edition). The last three lines of the text have lost some six to eight 
aksaras. It reads as follows. 


[pajsam] I pachise’ avasiim pufiauda tce'maíia hamamdi khvau 
M@hyGraji [bisamgi 2] i| !! am và M@hyarvasti kaji masta 26mye hadai 
tta vinarrta yade 


That can be translated approximately by : ‘I esteem it an honour 
(that) surely your holy eyes shall be on me. Since the bhiksusangha (?) 
of Mà'hyàra [has aided ?] me, to (the people of) Ma’hydra I have thus 
made this respectful report, in the month Kaji (Vaisakha, second spring 
month), 26th day.’ 


It is necessary to note here that pajsam pachis— ‘to consider it an 
honour’ is a frequent formula. The letter is addressed to the doctors of the 
vihara. The form M@hydraji is like that of samgapülünajü bi'samgü 
(ledong 026 a l,KT III ]34) ‘the bhiksusangha of Samgapalana~’, in 
Tibetan script*sangapolon!, Khot. sagapülüm. The form Ma@hyarvasti is 
allative plural formed from loc. plur. -vā with -Gsfi ‘towards’. In vifiarrta 
we have vijnapti. 


This discovery in Khotanese clears up a difficulty in the Tibetan text 
of the Annals. In the Derge edition I84 a 7 to I84 b 4, in Narthang 439 a 
6-7, a story of Vijaya Sangràma reports his presentation to the Aryasangha 


2. N. hjah-mo-ka with -h for -l, removing the paronomasia, 
I8. N. sarbütibad-kyi. 
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of the Vihàra of Ma’hyara. The text is the following (translated F. W. 
THomas, loc. cit. ]24-5), . 


den san-gi bar-du yan dpyid zla ra-ba yar-gyi no-la byan sran-du 
sku-gzugs chen-po hdren-pa dan! dge-hdun sde-gfiis spyan-drans-nas byan- 
chub hbyun-gnas bkra-éis bsil-bahi éhul-du mchod-rten gsol-£Zin | mohyorahi 
mchod-pa chen-po bgyis-pa yah rgyal-po des bgyis-nas dge-bahi b$es-gfüen 
hphags-pa dgra-bcom-pa modgudeSi’abayadhan-gi slad-du béah sangrere- 
mahi géug-lag-khan bréigs-te | rnam-thos-kyi sras dani yan-dag 8९5 
bgyi-ba yan srun-no || 


The Narthang text has ¢hal-du for Derge ¢hul-du; mchod-ston for 
mchod-rten; morgudesi for modgudesi. The proper name Derge Mohyora 
is in Narthang Mohyare. Narthang has 'Abayardan for Derge ’Abayadhan 
(the reading with -an is guaranteed by the following -gi). 


The text can be rendered : ' At the present time at the waxing moon 
of the month (Khotanese) Rràhaja (Phàlguna) great images are carried in 
the North Street. The king (Vijaya Sangrdma) offered a stüpa (Narthang : 
entertainment to bhiksus) by invitation to the two sanghas of bhiksus and 
bhiksunis in the form of sBodhi-àkara-mangala-$ita (Narthang : éhal-du 
‘in the àràma"). For the kalyanamitra arya arhant márgopade$a'Abayadhan 
he built the vihara Bzah Sangrerema (Vijaya Sangramarama). VaiSravana 
and Samjüàya protect it.’ 


: This vingra is mentioned in the form of Vise’ Sagrürmi in a Khotanese 
text?, Visa’ Sangrama is celebrated also in two texts from Khotan3, 


The name Samjnaya is attested in the Suvarnabhisa sutra beside 
Sanjaya. Khotanese had Samni. A Buddhist Sanskrit text from Khotan 
has 8679-45. 


2. Cited in BSOAS X 922. Now in ASIA MAJOR, n.s., VII li ff. 
‘3. Khotanese Texts II 2 ff.; and 0!lf. l 
4, These and other spellings are quoted in BSOAS X 92, 


SANSKRIT KRAND- ‘STEP, STRIDE, ETC.’ 
By 
T. Burrow, Oxford 


Sanskrit krandita- * threshed’ which occurs in Divyavadana 563, 8 was 
cited by H. W. BAILEY in JRAS. 955, p. 47, and discussed by him at greater 
length in Indian Linguistics I6, p. ॥74 ff. The meaning is got from the 
context and from the Tibetan translation (brdums- ‘beat, pound, thresh’), 
and thus a new root is added to the Old Indo-Aryan vocabulary. As far as 
the etymology is concerned this root can be satisfactorily explained as a 
d-extension of the well known root kram- ‘ stride, etc.’ (kram-d-» krand-), 
a type of extension which is not uncommon in the IE. languages. The 
meaning 'thresh' arises from the fact that the grain is trodden out by 
bullocks, and a similar meaning development in the case of the root kram- 
is to be seen in Khowar krom- ‘to thresh’, Kati kram- * id. ?. 


So far no other example of the root krand- ‘to thresh’ has been quot- 
ed and the reason is presumably that this is one of. the North-Western 
dialect words which are apt to turn up in Buddhist Sanskrit texts compiled 
in that area. However further evidence is available to show that this word 
is not so isolated as it seems at first sight. It is possible on the one hand to 
point out a number of derivatives from this root jn later: Indo-Aryan, and 
on the other hand a number of passages.in the Rgveda produce a more 
satisfactory meaning if we assume the existence of a root krand- having the 
same meaning as kram- beside the usually recognised krand- ‘to cry’. 


It seems that the following Indo-Aryan words can be derived from 
Sanskrit krand— ‘to thresh? : Skt. (MW.) kand-, kandayati- ‘to 
separate the chaff from the grain’, kandana-, n. ‘the act of threshing, 
separating the chaff from the grain in a mortar ' Heat. kandani, 
f. a wooden bowl or mortar (in which the cleaning or threshing of 
grain is performed) Mn. 3, 68, kandi-kr- ‘to pound, bray’, Car., BHS. 
kandita- ‘pounded’, Pkt. kandiya- * pounded’, kandanta- ‘pounding’, Hi. 
kürnü ‘to trample, to tread, to crush, to separate chaff from paddy, to beat 
severely ’, Mar. kadndné ‘to pound, to thrash’. Here all the Sanskrit forms 
with the exception of krandita- in the Divyavadana are Prakritic in origin, 


i. A much earlier occurrence of this word can be cited from the Hürita- 
dharma-sutra (quoted in Krtyd~kalpataru ॥0, 42) where it occurs along with a 
variety of terms from the same sphere : avahanana-, nispavana-, ghargama-, dalana-, 
pesana- atc. 
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and the Prakrit form'of the root, kand-, shows cerebralisation due to the 
influence of the lost r such as is found in Pali pati-, pathama-. As far as 
the meaning is concerned the original meaning ‘step, stride’ which the. 
connection: with kram- presupposes is no longer found, but Hindi retains the 
meaning ‘tread, trample’ which is nearest to it. Elsewhere there is seen to 
be a shift of meaning from ‘tread, trample’ to ‘crush, pound’ in general, 
and more specifically the meaning ‘thresh (originally by treading) > is 
replaced by ‘pound, husk (rice in a mortar)’. 


Thus the root krand- is seen to be well represented in Middle and 
Modern Indo-Aryan, when the above-mentioned phonetic changes are taken 
into account. When we turn to the earliest form of Indo-Aryan in the 
Rgveda we find unmistakeable evidence of the same root, but, which is of 
significance for the etymology of the root, only the primary meanings, 'step, 
stride, etc.’ which the connection with kram- presupposes. 


The root krand- is common in the Rgveda in the sense of 'cry, shout, 
roar etc.’, but there are quite a number of passages in which a satisfactory 
interpretation cannot be got on the basis of this meaning, but where a per- 
fectly suitable meaning is obtained if we assume that in these passages 
we have another root krand- having the same sense as kram-. Such are 
the following : 


9.67.4 indur hinvünó arsati tiró vürüà'ny:avyáyà; 
harir và'jam acikradat. 


Here the third pada is rendered by’ GELDNER ‘die Falbe wieherte nach 
dem Siegerpreis’, a translation which- involves an absurdity, since 
horses do not neigh for prizes, and the Vedic poet whose life was spent 
among them is unlikely to have used expressions suggesting that they did. 
We should translate ‘the bay horse has stepped out (i.e. run) a race’, just 
as we should the similar phrase in 0. 96.0, dtyo nd và'jam harivan acikradat. 
The course of the Soma juice when it is being purified is again and again 
throughout the ninth book compared to that of a racehorse, and the Soma 
itself is regularly pictured as one. The same statement ag that above is 
often found expressed in other words, e. g. 9.62. 6 sómo và'jam ivüsarat 
‘Soma has run a race as it were’, 9. 38. 7, gáchan và'jam sahasrínam ‘going 
for a prize worth a thousand’ and so forth. 


It.is easy to quote further passages in which the translation ‘shout 
‘ roar’ for the verb krand- is quite unsuitable in the context. A good instance 
is 9. 82.  : A 


43860: sómo arusó 0786 hari 
rüjeva dasmó abhi gd’ acikradat 


Here Soma is again pictured as a horse and as such he should not be 
described as neighing towards cows, since horses neigh only towards their 
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own kind.. Neither does a wise king shout or roar towards cows, so we 
should consider again what the verse is actually referring to. As far as 
Soma is concerned the reference is to his progress in the course ‘of prepara- 
tion towards the milk, commonly referred to as ‘the cows’, with which the 
juice.was mixed after purification. The wise king's action which is compared 
to this is his marching on a military expedition against the cattle of his 
enemies which if successful he will capture. So we should translate: 'The 
ruddy Soma has been pressed, the mighty steed; like a wise king he has 
advanced towards the cows’. 


In 9. 64. 9 the comparison is with the sun : i 


hinvänó vü'cam isyasi pívamüna vidharmani 
ülrün devo nd sü'ryah. 028 l 
Since the sun does not roar, we cannot have the verb krand- in that sense 
here. The point of the simile is that the sun traverses his course just as 
Soma does in the process of purification. So the translation will be ‘being 
ent forth you utter speech, O Pavamàna, in the transference; you have 
traversed your course like the sun 


There are many other passages, particularly in the ninth book, where. 
the root krand- is to be understood in the sense of kram-. 4 selection, of 
these passages with translation is given below. 


.36.8. bhivat kánve vr’sad dyumny dhutah 
krandad 6890 gavistisu to 


‘By Kanva the mighty one became brilliant, when sprinkled (with ghee); 
the horse galloped in the cattle raids 
5.09.l ४74 vah spál akrant suvitá'ya dáváne 
' your inspector has gone forth to give good fortune’. 
9.97.48 — átyo ná krado hárir.à srjandh "bs 
' being released step out like a bay horse’. 


© 
9.407.22. mfjd’'no vü're pávamüno avyáye 
orsa’va carkado vane 


‘being cleaned, being purified in the sheep’s hair,a mighty one, step down 
(descend) into the wood (wooden vessel)’ 


9.96.22 harir a’nitah puruva’ro apsv. 
ácikradat kalage devayünüm 


' the bay steed, desired by many, being led to the waters, has stepped into 
the cup of men devoted to the gods 


t 


9.274 esd gavyür acikradat pávamāno hiranyayth 
. induh satrajfd dstrtah 


: è . 
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_ “This Pavamàna has gone forth seeking cattle, seeking gold, the;ever victo- 


rious unconquered Indu 


9.43.5 ® indur átyo nd vájasr't kánikranti pavitra a’ 
yád dksar ati devayth a 


* Indu-advances in the sieve like a horse running race, which,,seeking the 
gods he has flowed beyond’ 


9.0I.6 kdnikradad vr'sà hárir indrasyabhyeti niskrtam 
‘galloping the mighty steed goes towards his appointment with Indra’. 
9.97.32  kdnikradad Gru pánthām rtásya eue 

“proceeding along the path of Rta’ 


.52.5 ana$vó jaté anabhisir árvà 
kanikradat patayad ürdhvásünul 


‘a racer born horseless, without a bridle, stepping out he speeds along, 
having a high back’. 


9.97.48 — átyo ná krado hárir à' srjdnah 


a f step forth like a bay horse when let go’. 


`>- 9.97.28  áśvo ná krado vrsabhir yujünah 


step forth like a horse when yoked by males' 


9.64.3 áśvo ná cakrado vr'sà sám ga’ indo sám árvatah 
vt no rüyé duro vrdhi : 


‘like a mighty steed overrun (conquer) cows:and horses; open for us the 
gates to wealth’ 


9.90.4 apáh sisdsann usdsah svar ga’h, ` 
sam cikrado mahó asmabhyam vajan ५ 


‘desiring to win the waters, the dawns, the sun, cows, ‘overrun (conquer) 
great spoils for us’. 


e.- 


4.58.2 átyo ná prgthám prusitásya rocate 
divó ná sü'nwu standyann acikradat i 


‘the back’,of Agni when he has been ‘sprinkled shines like a horse 
roaring‘he has stepped on to (ascended) the summit of heaven as it were 


,!^. ‘In the last example the development of meaning is ‘step’>‘step on 


to’> ‘ascend’, and a specialisation of this meaning is seén when the verb is 


‘used.of an animal mounting or ascending in sexual intercourse (the root 
kram- is used in this sense, as well as.in thé general sense of climb; see 
`. BR). Actually however the examples quotable refer not to the copulation 


of animals where this sense must be assumed to have first arisen, but to 
divine-impregnation on the part of the gods. Such contexts are: * 


t 

s y" 5 
x " it > 
E] 


^ 
ro, 
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a "we 


7.5.7, tvám bhüvanà jandyann abhí kran 
ápatyüya jütavedo dasasyan l 


* 


you, procreating, impregnate the creatures, O Jàtavedas; preparing 
'. for progeny’ E 


Valakhilya 3.4 sá tv ima’ ví$và bhuvanàni cikradad 
* x ad £j janista paumsyam Fi 

‘he mounted (impregnated) all these beings; then verily manliness 
was born’, 


A compound kranddd-isti occurs once in the Rgveda (I0.I00.2). It 
has been translated ‘moving with great noise or,roaring'. This goes against 
the fact that in this type of compound the .verbal first member normally 
governs the second member which is a noun, and further there is no 
authority for an isti—in the sense of ‘moving.’.- Bearing in mind the use 
illustrated above of krand— (with sam-) in thé sense of ‘overrun, conquer’ 
we may translate this compound adjective as ‘conquering riches’. For isti- 
see BOAS. I7 (955) pp. 337 ff. l 

A noun kranda- derived from this root krand- appears in AV: 
].2.22 ` l 


yásya takmd’ k@sikåā hetir ékam dsvasyeva vt'sanah kranda éti 


of whom (Rudra) the missile (consisting of the diseases) ०3८० and. takma 
goes to one (with speed) like the galloping of a mighty steed’ 


Here the neighing of a horse has clearly no relevance to the con- 
text, but a perfectly satisfactory sense iscgot if we render it so that the 
velocity of the weapon is compared to that.of a horse 


A noun ükranda- occurs in Manu 7. 207 in the sense of a who is the 


friend of a neighbouring king and who checks the attack on him made by | 


another king (called? pürgnigrüha-). This is obviously quite a different 
word from the common @kranda— ‘shout’ and it can most satisfactorily be 
derived from the root under discussion, the sense being one who 'marches 
to’ the scene in aid of his friend. The lexicographers give also the more 
general sense ‘ protector, helper’, a sense which is attested in the compound 
anükranda- * without a protector’ (MBh.) 


The neuter noun kránda$- occurs in the Rgveda once im the singular 


in the sense of ‘ battle’ (not * battle-cry? MW.), and several times in the dual: . 
meaning ‘two contending armies’. Of the two roots krand- it would. seem. 


that this word can best be attached to krand- ‘stride, etc.’, since it has been 
observed that the verb is occasionally used in the sense of overrunning, 
attacking, conquering the enemies’ cows, etc. .,” & 


Such is the evidence for the Vedic verb krand- ‘to step, stride; 


gallop; proceed, advance'. The meanings are just what one would expect 


p 
क ^ f 
" * 
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‘from a root made by the enlargement of kram-. The fact that this verb 
early became obsolete in the standard language is easily understandable in , 
view of the inconvenience caused by the existence of the homonymous root 
krand- *to shout' and also because these meanings of krand- could easily be 
expressed both by the unextended root kram- itself and by other verbs of 
motion, On the other hand outside the standard language, in krandita— of 
thé Divyavadana, for which origin in a north-western dialect has been 
suggested, and in Prakritic kand-, etc. the root has been preserved but has 
undergone further development of meaning, from ‘step, stride’ to ‘tread, 
trample’ and thence to ‘crush, etc.’ in general. These latter meanings are 
not found in the Vedic material where the development of meaning is rather 
from ‘step, stride’ to ‘advance, progress, etc.’ (which is of course paralleled 
“inthe meanings of kram-). On the other hand the development of meaning 
found in later Indo-Aryan ‘causes no difficulty, and the same kind of 
development has taken place in the case of kram-. Inthe Veda we have 
such instances as RV. 6.75.7 avakra’mantak prápadair amítrün where the 
meaning ‘tread, trample, crush’ has developed from ‘step, stride’, and the 
specialisation of this verb in the sense of threshing corn by treading is found 
in Khowar and Kati. Precisely the same development has taken place in 
the case of krandita- in the Divyavadana, and the meanings of Prakritic 
kand-, etc. are further developments from this. 


s 


The direction in which the meaning of the verb has developed should 
be taken into account when considering the possibility of other IE connec- 
tions with these roots. Professor BAILEY, in the article mentioned above 
suggested a connection with Lith. kalw’ ‘I beat’, kuliu ‘I thresh’, ete., 
(i. e. for the ultimate root in kr-am-, kr-an-d). But the semantic 
development in Indo-Aryan which has been surveyed above shows that 
such meanings as ‘ pound, beat’ appear only at the end of this development. 
In the early period such meanings are conspicuously absent in the case 
of krand-, and the root kram- never developed in this direction further than 
‘trample’, On the other hand the Lithuanian verb means ‘to beat with a 
hammer asa smith', an action quite different from striding or walking. 
Consequently the Lithuanian words are best kept apart from these. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


The mention of Lithuanian kálti leads on to another point which may 
be conveniently mentioned here, namely the etymology of Skt. karmü'ra- 
‘smith’. This word is usually (see MAYRHOFER s. v.) connected with kárma 
‘work’, on the assumption that there has been specialisation of meaning 
from ‘ work’ to * smith's work’ or from ‘worker’ to ‘worker as a smith’ 
It should be noted however that neither the noun kdrma itself, nor any 
other derivative of the root kr-, shows any signs of this kind of specialisation 
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in meaning. On the other hand the r of karmé’ra- is just as likely to 
represent IE. las IE. r, so there is no reason why it should not contain the 
..same root as the Lithuanian verb. From the point of view of meaning this 
etymology is obviously more satisfactory than the usual one, ‘since the Lith. 
verb and its derivatives have a meaning which precisely corresponds. Thus 
we have, Lith. kálti ‘to hammer, forge’, kálvis ‘smith’, kdlve ‘forge, smithy’, 
priekalas anvil’, Lett. kdlt ‘to forge, smite’, külvis ‘smith’, kalva, . kalve 

smithy’, OPruss. preicalis ‘anvil’. Since the field of meaning is the same 
and the phonetic correspondence in order, there seems no reason why the : 
etymology of the Sanskrit word should not be sought in this Baltic verb and 
its derivatives.” MUS 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE mm 


Lith. kuliu ‘I thresh’ is usually considered to contain a variant grade 
of the same root which appears in kalt ‘I forge’, but this is not necessary, 
since the u could represent IE. u. According to BRuGMANN (Grundriss I, pp. 
453 and 473) one would expect —ul- rather than -il-in the reduced grade, 
in Lithuanian as in other IE languages, to be due to the influence. of ‘a 
neighbouring labial or labio-velar, but this'is out of the question here 
because the root of kalti had a pure velar in Indo-European (qel-, qela-, WP 
I, 436). SCHEFTELOWITZ (ZII, II, p. 226) connected Sanskrit kúliśa- ‘axe’ with 
Lith. kálti and külti, but here again Sanskrit:should not have a u-vowel if 
kul- represented the reduced grade of IE -gela—!. But the ku- in kiliga— 
and Lith. kulià may very well represent the primitive root which is seen in 
Lith. kduju ‘beat, forge’, OHG -houwan, ete., and with various extensions 
in other languages (Lat. cüdo; Ir. kuš- ‘strike,'kill’, etc.). Sanskrit and 
Lithuanian may be taken aś having in common an [-extension of this root 
so the etymological connection between küáli$a- and Lith. kulid may be 
retained, while treating kálti (along with karmü'ra-) separately 


4 } 
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i.” cf. BSOAS XX, 40 f. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF HINDI ‘JAGAH’: 
A PROBLEM IN DIFFUSION 


, * रे स í Fo By : 
e x. ह -r 
J. BuRroN-PacE, School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
* F 


In an article in Indian Linguistics (Turner Jubilee Volume 2) entitled 
‘The gender of loan-words in. Hindi’ (now in the press) I marked as 
dubious the etymology of Hi. jagah, s. f. ‘ place’, not then wishing to take 
up a‘considerable amount of space with what was there a side issue. I 
present here the further material germane to the question. 


In the first place, jagah has no acceptable Indo-Aryan etymon, i.e. it 
is the reflex of no known form in old or Middle Indo-Aryan. The problem 
is apparently a standing puzzle, for most Hindi dictionaries refer the word 

o “Persian”, while Urdu dictionaries (e. g. Farhang-e Asfin; Nur al- 
Lughat), somewhat perversely, note it as “Hindi”. The procedure of 
reconstructing a hypothetical middle-Indian form, on the basis of numerous 
instances of similar semantic range and phonological form in other Indo- 
Aryan languages, is of course-a possibility, though offering no immediate 
attraction because of the common occurrences of similar instances in non- 
Indo-Aryan languages of India : the immediate evidence indicates that a 
loan-word is in, question, either to Indo-Aryan from Dravidian, or to both 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian from an outside source. 


The internal evidence from Hindi helps to narrow the field of inquiry: 
jagah is a noun of CeCeC structure not in relation with a verbal stem, and 
hence may be placed outside the primary system (see BURTON-PAGE, ‘ The 
gender of loan-words in Hindi’), and hence to suspect it as a loan-word in 
Hindi, Also, documentary and distributional criteria make.a Dravidian 
origin highly improbable, and we may immediately suspect an outside 
source. But this outside source is certainly not immediately Persian, 
however, for the simple reason that jagah does not occur in the Persian 
lexicon; and phonetic difficulties stand in the way of accepting Pers. 
ja-€ gdh, as the Hindi Sabdsdgar suggests, asthe direct source of the loan. 


This suggestion does, however, present a. form of fairly close corres- 
pondence to jagah, both phonologically and semantically, moreover in a 
language from which borrowings are frequent, and it is expedient to consider 
jü-é gah further.’ This appears to be a genitival compound of a common 
Persian type, A +,izafat + B, but where the semantic; domain of A and B is 
similar. The first morpheme jd, which occurs distributionally mpst fre- 


- 
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quently in combination with other morphemes (i. e. is rarely free), can be 
identified with a sememe place; the morpheme gdh has a semantic range 
identifiable with two English translation-equivalents place, time. The 
compound is therefore most probably to be interpreted as “ gdh in the 


locational sense The collocation occurs in Classical Persian and Indian 
Persian usage, andis translated by most Persian dictionaries as ‘place’ 
and ‘ status ee SE 


aft 


Now, the problem of tracing the source of Hindi (and Urdū) jagah, 
with its two short vowels, would be made easier if more information were ` 
available about early occurrences of the word; in view of the Persian 
provenance of jd-é gah, what is particularly needed is information of its 
history in early Urdu and other languages in use by Muslims. My friend 
Dr. Masood Husain KHAN of Aligarh University, informs me thatin Dakhani 
Urdü poetry both jdgdh and jágah occur “fairly early", but the dates of 
these occurrences were not available to him; no date of the first appearance 
of jagah is recorded. 

This Dakhani jdgdh may certainly be taken as continuing Pers. 
jü-é gah; the omission of izafat has many parallels in Persian compound loan- 
words in Urdü. What may be taken confidently, on grounds of semantic 
range and affinité phonologique, as representatives of this in other modern 
Indian languages appear in a number of forms: (l) jdga, jaga, dzaga, dzaga 
(2) jaga, jagah, jageh, jagd, jagyd, jagga. The first group is predominantly 
‘Southern’ : Marathi and the main Dravidian languages; the second group 
is predominantly ‘Northern’: Western and Eastern Hindi, Urdu, Nepali 
Gujarati and Panjabi forms. However, forms of type () occur sporadically 
in the Northern group, forms of type (2) sporadically in the Southern group. 


The short vowel of the second group does not represent any regular 
phonetic development. As far as Hindi is concerned, there is the possibility 
of contamination from the (tertiary) jagat ‘world’, lw. Skt. idem, and the 
primary jag, idem; such contamination is rendered quite feasible by the 
possibility here of some semantic overlap in some collocations; e. g., is jagat 
mé = ‘in this world’ = partially ‘in this place, here’ = *is jagah mé. We may 
then suspect that.jügüh >jagah in that environment where the languages 
of Muslims and Hindus (Urdü, Hindi) were very closely related; where, 
however, Dakhani was established as the language of Muslims, contiguous 
languages in preferential use by non-Muslims were either less related 
(Marathi) or non-related languages (Telugu, Kannada), and conditions for 
similar contamination were less favourable; forms based on jügüh conse- 
quently remained. Diffusion into non-Muslim speeches would thus appear 
to have stemmed from two sources: the zabün-é wrdü-é mu'alla in the 
North, the zabdn-e dakkhan in the South. In the present century there seems 
to have been some spread of the forms with 4 into the regions where @ 
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is preferential, doubtless under the growing influence of Hindi/ Urdü as 
linguae francae and as literary vehicles 


A full solution of the problem must depend on evidence not yet 
available, which will entail.the co-operation of linguists and litterateurs. We 
have heard recently of several schemes to be sponsored by Universities and 
other bodies throughout India to produce historical dictionaries of the 
regional languages; we hope that these will provide the evidence we seek by 
noting the'dates of first occurrences of all words and locutions, whereby 
the linguist can evaluate more precisely the processes and the chronology of 
diffusion of vocabulary. ‘This will be no more academic pastime, but will 
be rather, in its turn, a significant contribution to the social and cultural 
history of India. 
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The Sanskrit words nāgapãśa, nadgabandha, sarpabandha, and a few 
other related words or phrases form a group whose meanings seem not. to 
have been accurately recorded in the dictionaries. They are not very 
common, words, if the references in the major St. Petersburg Lexicon 
(PW) ‘are to be taken as fairly exhaustive (this assumption seems to be 
correct). A few new references, however, have come to light, and the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata gives a better reading of one of the 
related words. Re- examination of all the passages leads to correction of 
some of.the dictionary entries. It seems .worthwhile to re-examine 
the group 


PW gives as its first definition for nāgapāśa ‘eine bes..Art von 
Schlinge oder Knoten’ with a reference to commentators on a Yajurveda 
passage and a comparison with Mahabharata (Poona ed.) 8.37.2 -7 This 
comparison in itself turns out to be somewhat, misleading, since the, epic 
passage does not have the word and refers, not to a knot or tie, but to ‘a 
sort of magical noose (used in battles)’. This last phrase I quote from 
Monier - WILLIAMS’ dictionary (MW), which confuses matters badly by 
giving this as first meaning instead of PW's, but by keeping the same 
reference and comparison 

The Yajurveda passage, Vajasaneyisarnhita (VS) 6.8, reads: rtdsya 
tvü devahavih pü'$ena prátimuficümi "I bind you, O offering to the gods 
with the bond of the holy order.” The Katyayanasrautasitra (6.3.27) 
specifies that the bond (pasa) of the sacrificial animal is made of kusa 
grass, has two parts and is’two fathoms long, and is tied between the 
.horns (amtarüírngam). Mahidhara (end of ł6th century A.D.) in his com- 
mentary on VS quotes thersitra passage and glosses the word pasa with 
nāgapāśa ‘snakebond’, which word presumably indicates that the tying 
or winding of the bond is like a snake’s-coils. The’ (presumably later) 
commentator on the sütra passage glosses it in much the same way as 
Mahidhara, glossing pasa with négapaga. These passages give the mean- 
ing reeorded in PW. | i | 


' 
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The epic passage (Mbh. Poona ed. 8.37.2! -7) is considerably earlier 
than the Vedic commentators. It does not have nágapüía, but has equi- 
valents; the meaning, however, is not that of the commentators nügapü$sa 
The passage speaks for itself 

2} padabandham tatas cakre pandavah paraviraha । 

~ nagam astram maharaja samprodirya muhur muhuh 

22 yan uddisya rane parthah padabandham cakara ha 

te baddhah padabandhena pándavena mahatmana 
niscesta abhavan rajann a$masáramaya iva 


. 23 niScestams tu tato yodhan avadhit pandunandanah 
" yathe ’ndrah samare daityàms tarakasya vadhe pura 


24 te vadhyamanah samare mumucus tam rathottamam 
ayudhani ca sarvani visrastum upacakramuh 


25 tatah suSarma rajendraZgrhitàm viksya vàhinim 
sauparpam astram tvaritah pradus cakre maharathah 


26 tatah suparnah sampetur bhaksayanto bhujamgaman’* 
` ,te vai vidudruvur naga drstva tan khacaran nrpa 


' 27 babhau bala tad vimuktarh padabandhad vi$àrn pate 
' ^ méghavrndad yathà mukto bhaskaras tapayan prajah 


Al. Then the Pàndava [Arjuna], the slayer of enemy heroes, made 
a bond for,the feet [of the hostile Sam$aptakas], repeatedly discharging 
the snake weapon: (nagam astram), O great king! T 
| ox 
| 22. Those at whom Arjuna aimed in the battle and made a bond for 
* their feet, were bound by the great-souled Pàndava with, the bond for 
the feet and became motionless, O king, as if made of iron 

23. But then .the Pandava slew’the motionless warriors, as Indra 
slew the Daityas of old in battle in the destruction of Taraka 

24. They, being slaughtered in battle, set freé that excellent chariot 
[Arjuna's] and began to throw down all their ‘arms E 

25. Then the distinguished ‘Knight’ Su$arman, O great king, seeing 
his host seized, hastily brought to view the Sauparna weapon (sauparnam 
astram) . . 


$ 


~ 
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the snakes fled in all directions when they saw those birds, 0 king! 
26. Then birds of prey (suparna) flew down, eating the snakes: 


27, That host freed from the bond of the feet, O lord of the people, 
looked Jike the sun freed from a mass of clouds and heating the creatures. 


It is clear that the nagam astram, which is a padabandha ‘fetter’ 
causing immobility, is thought to be actually snakes which can be 
devoured by birds of prey (suparna). All northern manuscripts of the 
epic enlarge on this with an interpolation after vs. 24 (rightly rejected 
from the critical-text by the editor, P. L. Vamya), and shift the first third 
of vs. 22 to a position immediately following the inteppolation : 


te baddhàh pádabandhena na Sekus .cestitam nrpa 

tatas tan avadhit parthah saraih samnataparvabhih 

sarvayodha hi samare bhujagair vestita bhavan : 
-yän uddisya rane parthah padabandhar cakara ha 


“They, being bound by the bond of the feet, -could not move, O king! Then 
Arjuna slew them with arrows with concave joints. For all the warriors 
in the battle at whom Arjuna aimed in the battle and made a bond for the 
feet, were encircled by snakes”. This in effect repeats vss. 22 and 23, and 
is somewhat out of place after vs. 24. 


It is to be noted incidentally that padabandha in the epic passage 
means essentially ‘a bond for the feet’, as I have translated it (cf. espe- 
cially vss. 22c and 27). The vulgate texts of the epic (and Halayudha’s 
dictionary) read pddabandha, which is recorded .by our dictionaries 
instead of padabandha (PW ‘Fussfessel’, MW ‘a tie or fetter for the 
feet’). It is clear from the critical notes that the Sarada mss., some of the 
KaSmiri mss., and sometimes One of the Bengali mss. (B ,) and the oldest 
among the Devanagari mss. (Ds) read padabandha,,as ‘does also 
Caturbhuja’s commentary—altogether sufficient warrant for the reading’ 
to be given in the critical text without doubt. - The word padabandha 
is given by PW only from the Buddhist dictionary Mahavyutpatti with a. 
meaning ‘Schritt’, Epcrerron’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary. must 
now be consulted. It makes it clear (s. v. mustibandha) that in a list of 
arts to be mastered by a prince a $ub-list of terms relating to archery in- 
cludes padabandha or püádabandha, which EDGERTON defines as ‘a particular 
* technique of holding or wielding (the bow), viz. apparently by using the 
foot in some, way, i.é.;ía foot-grasp’. This is not the meaning of the word 
in the epic passage. Clearly there are two separately specialized uses of 
the dependent comípoünd: ‘a binding of the feet’ and ‘a grasp by means of 
the foot (or feet)’. Our dictionaries certainly need to be emended for 
this word. 


q 


. १. So apparently PW. : 
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We have discovered so far then that nāgapāśa in the commentators 
on. VS 6.8 means ‘a method of tying (a sacrificial animal's horns) with 
snake-like coils or loops’, and that the Mbh. passage referred to in the 
dictionaries (Poona ed. 8.37.2l- 7) has nagam astram meaning ‘a (magical) 
sort of missile which produces a binding of the feet (padabandha) by 
snakes (real ones which can be eaten by birds of prey)’. 


Other passages with nāgapāśa are now at hand, all from the Jain 
Hemacandra's TrisastiSalakapurusacarita, parvan 7.8 


Parvan 7, sarga 6, vss. 385 - 7, 403 (translation, p. 270): 7 

385 drstvà nastam nijam sainyam svam ca moghikrt&yudhain 
amufican nāgapāśāstrarh śrīśailāya da$asyasüh É 

386 nagapasair dradhiyobhis tadai 'va 'padamastakam 
abandhi candana ivà 'bhitah pavananandanah 


387 sa nàgapasabandho ’pi samasahi hanümata 
kautukad dhi ksanam datte $akto jayam api dvisam 
403 ity ukto marutih kruddho 'trotayat paSapannagan 
baddho hi nalininalaih kiyat tisthati kunjarah* 
385. Seeing his army vanished and his weapons made useless, the son 
of Da$asya [Indrajit] discharged the missile nagapaSa at SriSaila 
[Hanümat]. i 


. 386. The son of Pavana [Hanūmat] was bound from head to foot by 
“.the nāgapāśas which were very strong, just as a sandal tree [is surrounded 
by snakes]. 


2. E, W. HorxINé, ‘The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in 
Ancient India," JAOS 3 (4889). 292, n. t, says: "The noose, paca or rajju, is 
used to throttle the foe. Some such noose seems to be used by the knights as a 
lasso in viii. 53.24 ff. [our passage], called a püdabandha, or nagam astram, 
‘ snake-weapon'." . Since he knew the epic so well and in an exhafistive presenta- 
tion of types of weapons could quote only this passage, it is fairly certain that 
there is no other Mbh. passage with these words and none with nagapdsa. The 
- Ramayana passage which he quotes is not exactly to the point. . 

3 InJAOS 79 (959).48f.I reviewed Dr. Helem M. JOHNSON’B translation of this 
and the sixth parvan, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 25. It was while examining the 
translation that I learned of these passages. I am able to use the Sanskrit text 
thanks to a loan of the Bhavanagar edition by Dr. JOHNSON. The translations are 
quoted from her volume. ) 

4. Note the sound effects: 386 candana ... pavananandanah ; 403 nalininalaih. 


5. The attraction of sandal trees for serpents is used in a simile three 
times by Hemacandra in the two parvans translated in Dr. JoHNson’s volume 
mentioned in n. 3; see the index to that volume under the entry ‘ sandal tree and 


serpents’. 


" 
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387. This binding by the nagapaSas was endured by Hanümat. For 
from curiosity one is able to give temporary victory.even to the enemy. 


403... Angry at these words, Maruti [Hanümat] burst the .nàgapasas 
For how long does an elephant remain bound by lotus - stalks? 


:In vs. 403 nágapü$a is replaced by a synonym pasapannaga, in which 
pannaga is a synonym of naga and the original compound, presumably 
appositional, is reversed. 


Parvan-T. sarga 7, vss. L52-3, (॥2 (translation, p. 202) : 
[52 800 mumucatuh kruddhav indrajinmeghavahanau 
sugrivabhamandalayor nàgapa$astram uddhatam 
i53 ndgapasais tathà baddhau bhamandalakapisvarau 
. ani$varau nisvasitum apy abhütàm yatha hi tau 
72 saumitrer vàhanibhütam garudam preksya tatksanam 
sugrivabhamandalayoh pranesuh paSapannagah 


i52. Then Indrajit and Meghavahana, angered, discharged the powerful 
missile:nagapaSa (serpent - noose) at Sugriva and Bhamandala. 


. I53. Bhàmandala and the Icrd of the Kapis were bound by snake- 
nooses so that they were not able to breathe even. 
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I72. As soon as they had seen that Garüda had become the vehicle of 
Saumitri, the serpents of the nooses of Bhàmandala and Sugriva dis- . 
appeared. eC 


In vs. L72, as in 7.6.403, the synonym paSapannaga occurs. ` 
Parvan 7, $arga 7, vss. 202-3, 205 (translation, p. 285): 
202 saumitrir nagapasastrarn mumoce'ndrajite krudha 
tantunà 'mbhasi hasti 'va sa tena drag abadhyata 
203 akramyamanasarvango nagastrena dasasyasuh 
nipapata ’Sanir iva darayan sagarambaram 
205 nagapasaih kumbhakarnam tv abadhnal laksmanagrajah 
- bhamandalas tam Sibire 'naisid ramajnaya tatah® 
. 202. Saumitri [Laksmana] angrily .discharged the missile, serpent - 


noose, at Indrajit and he was bound by it quickly like an elephant in water 
by a rope. 


6. Note the sound effect: 203 sagardmbaram. 


^ ^ 
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203. Dasasya’s son [Indrajit], his body bound by the serpent - missile, 
fell like a thunderbolt, splitting the earth. 
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205. The elder brother of Laksmana [ie. Rama] bound Kumbhakarna 
with serpent - nooses and Bhamandala led him to his camp at Raéma’s 
command. 


In vs. 203 nagapasa is replaced by nágüstra, which is of course a com- 
pound corresponding to the phrase nágam astram of the epic passage, vs. 2. 
4 


Parvan 7, sarga ॥7, vs. 60 (translation, p. 357): 


tvaddarsanat prana$yanti karmapasah Saririnam 
tarksyavalokanan nagapasa iva drdha api 


“At the sight of you people’s snares of karma disappear, even though 
strong, like serpent - nooses at the sight of Tarksya.” Tarksya is a synonym 
for the great mythical bird Garuda, the arch - foe of snakes, as is Suparna, 
which was found as a common noun in the epic passage, vss. 25 - 6. 


Kven if it were not clear otherwise that Hemacandra had drawn 
heavily upon the Mahabharata as a model for his Trisasti° these quoted 
passages in comparison with that quoted from the Mbh. would demonstrate 
it. Hemacandra calls the weapon once ndagastra, while it is called only 
nagam astram in the Mbh. If Hemacandra does not specify the pre- 
sence of actual snakes as does the Mbh., the snakes of the Mbh. are clearly 
present to his mind in 7.6.3886 where the upamanadharma (tertium 
comparationis) of the comparison between the bound Hanümat and the 
sandal tree (surrounded by snakes attracted to it) is in the words naga- 
pasair . . . abandhi “he was bound by snake-bonds", and in the vss. 7.7.72 
and 7..60 in. which nāgapāśas are dispersed by the bird Garuda or 
Tarksya, just as in the Mbh. vss. 25-6 the snakes of the naga weapon were 
actually eaten by birds of prey (suparna). The reminiscences are of the 


most obvious. : | 


Since Hemacandra in general has replaced the word nagastra by 
nāgapãśa, which is not in the epic passage (nor anywhere else in the 
epic so far as our dictionaries serve us), the question remains where 
Hemacandra got the word from. This seems to remain insoluble until a 
passage turns up in the epic or elsewhere which has nagapdsa instead 
of ndgam astram. It is in the highest degree unlikely that the 
nagapasa of the commentators on the VS passage has anything to do 

N 


7. Cf. eg. WINTERNIT2’s remark in A History of Sanskrit Literature, vol II, 
p. 505, n. 2: "Even the division into parvans seems to indicate the proud com- 
parison with the Mahabharata.” A 


* 
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directly with Hemacandra's word, even though it may be suspected that 
the two usages are developments of an undifferentiated ‘snake - bond’ 
meaning of the compound.® 


The word négabandha may well be a synonym of nagapasa (bandha 
and pdsa being very near synonyms), and is so treated by our dictionaries 
in its occurrence in Kathasaritsagara ॥0.080 (PW ‘eine Schlange als 
Fessel’). The passage is unfortunately not too clear. 

taramgotksiptaviksipte nàgabandhair ivà 'mbudhau 
prabhrematuh pravahane prayuddhe iva te ubhe 

“Those two ships wandered about on the sea, tossed and cast to and 
fro by the waves [of a great storm], as if by ‘snake-bonds’ on a battlefiend.” 


This interpretation, in which I have not much confidence, takes the 
two phrases with iva as parts of one and the same simile. The instru- 
mental nàágabandhair may be compared with taramga—, equal to an 
instrumental in the compound; the waves would look like coiling serpents. 
But it is still difficult to see what the participles utksipta and viksipta 
have to do with nàgabandhair. Prnzer-Tawney’s translation of naga- 
bandhair by`“as elephants by elephant-drivers [on the battlefleld]" can 
hardly be right (as is acknowledged in a footnote), even if nàgabandhaka 
is given lexically as 'elephant-catcher". 

The use of màügabandha as a technical term in architecture is 
vouched for by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in JAOS 48.265, where he 
says that it means ‘the stop of a chamfer’, which stop “often approximates 
in shape to a cobra’s hood”. If I understood his note correctly, he is some- 
what doubtful about P. K. Acnarya’s definition of the word? as “a kind 
of window resembling the hood of a cobra”. He says that it “would evi- 
dently be a perforated window with a design of entwined serpents”, for 
which he finds archaeological evidence. 


On the other hand, both négapdga and naégabandha are given as names 
of one of the citrabandhas, viz a verse written in the form of a snake’s 
coils. The edition of Vidyanátha's Prataparudrayasobhiisana (Bombay 
Sanskrit and Pyakrit Series 65 [l909]) presents a diagram and an illustrative 
verse in sragdhara metre (pp. 348-9); the diagram is called nagabandha 


8. I am indebted to my pupil, Dr. Ram Karan SHARMA, for a reference to 
Tulasidaés, Ràmacharitamànas 5.9.]: 
tehi dekhà kapi muruchit bhaya-ü 
nagapasa badhesi lai gaya-u 
‘When Meghanida saw that Hanuman was lying unconscious (as a result of the 
former’s use of brahmüstra), he bound the latter with nàgapüéa and carried him 
(home).” 'The corresponding Ramayana passage (5.48.46) does not have the word, 
nor does Ksemendra’s Rimiyanamarijari 5.48l. I am unable to pursue this 
lead further. 
9. Prasanna Kumar ACHARYA, A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, p. 299. 
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(See the figure above). PW records nágapüsa as synonymous with nága- 
bandha in this sense in HarsERLIN's Kdvya-sangraha, a Sanskrit antho- 
logy...of the best smaller poems (I847), p. 298 (misprinted in HAEBERLIN 
and PW as-288). The poem in which the citrabandha occurs is Dharma- 
dasa’s Vidagdhamukhamandana. HAEBERLIN did not furnish a picture of 
this citrabandha ; I cannot be sure if the two words are intended to mean 
the same thing. No other alamkürasüstra text that I have been able to 
consult gives this name in its list of citra figures, not even Rudrata, who 
treats the subject in considerable detail. 

. "There is finally another compound word which would seem to be 
somehow related to those already treated, in that its members are synony- 
mous with theirs. It is sarpabandha. 

In. one of {ts occurrences, not recorded in the dictionaries, it denotes 
some sort of figure which contains writing, and therefore is at least akin 
in meaning to nàgabandha in one of its architectural senses, and to näga- 
bandha and naégapdsa in their meaning of a poetical citrabandha. In an 
archaeological report reprinted in V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Edition, 
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vol. II, pp. 304- 0 (originally Progress Report of the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, 97 - 8, pp. 35 - 37 ; not available), there appears the follow- 
ing notice (p. 306): “Dr. SUKTHANEAR has in hand for editing 'two 
interesting inscriptions engraved on the pillars of an old grammar school 
called the Bhoja Sala at Dhar, from the time of the Paramaras of Dhar. 
The inscriptions are known as sarpabandha, because they are engraved in 
the form of intertwining serpents with their bodies twisted lengthwise 
and crosswise leaving oblong spaces within for letters. One of the inscrip- 
tions is 8 chart of the Sanskrit alphabet and the other of verbal termina- 
tions." In another article reprinted in the same volume (pp. 392-9; from 
The Asian Review, I920, pp. 725-7, 857-60), SUKTHANKAR reverted to 
these inscriptions and described them thus (p. 358): “One scheme... 
takes count of the letters of the alphabet and nominal terminations, while 
the other is devoted to verbal terminations exclusively. The first series is 
arranged so as to form a figure representing a serpent, the letters of the 
alphabet forming the body of the serpent, and the terminations its tail. 
The second series is a more complicated scheme including two inter- 
twining serpents so arranged that the elongated bodies of the serpents cut 
each other at regular intervals and form little meshes in which the termi- 
nations are pigeonholed." He assigns the inscriptions to the llth century, 
and adds that there are replicas at several places in Rajputana and Central 
India. There are no illustrations; the forms are clearly unlikely to be 
identical with that of the citrabandha given in the edition of Vidyànatha's 
work, and yet are just as clearly allied to it both in construction and in 
name. 


Otherwise, sarpabandha occurs in a Mbh. passage (Poona ed. 5.26.5) 
and in a verse of Ksemendra’s Brhatkathümafjari (Vetalaparicavimsati 
section, story I3, vs. 2; Kavyamala ed. 9.676). that is based on the epic 
verse. The word occurs in the plural in the epic passage (as it does in 
Ksemendra also), and the authors of PW were tempted to take it as 
nügapüía is correctly taken, ie. as a determinative compound. So PW: 
‘Schlangenfessel so v. a. List, ein hinterlistiges Mittel? In a review of the 
Poona ed. of book 5 of the epic (JAOS 62.206) I tended to follow PW, but 
with some misgivings.! It is now clear (it could have been clear even 
then) that the compound is a dvandva, plural because each member refers ' 
to a plurality in an earlier epic passage, which is repeated twice (in book 
i and in book 3) ; the meaning is ‘snakes and bonds’. 

The epic vs. (5.26.5) is: a 

visena sarpabandhai$ ca yatitéh pündavás tvaya 
sarvopayair vinà$aya na samrddham ca tat tava 


0. Ananda K. CoomaraswamMy’s note in JAOS 62.34l-2, in which he approved 
my earlier rendering of the word as 'snake-fetter', was vitiated, ike my attempt, 
by failure to scrutinize the earlier epic passage to which the verse in parvan 


5 refers, 
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"You attempted to destroy the ‘Pandavas by all means, by poison and by 
snakes and bonds; but you did not succeed in that.” This is addressed to 
Duryodhana. It refers to the narrative passage I.9.33-4l in which 
Duryodhana made unsuccessful attempts on Bhima's life by binding him 
when he was asleep and throwing him into the water, by setting poisonous 
snakes to bite him when he was asleep, by putting poison in his food. It 
is not entirely easy to recognize this sequence of events in Rov's transla- 
tion of the epic, since this passage is much inflated in the version on which 
this translation is based. The text as restored in the critical edition shows 
much verbal agreement with 3.3.72-7, which is Draupadi’s account of 
this episode in the midst of her long rehearsal to Krsna of the Pandava’s 
past sufferings. The concordance of the vss. in the two passages is as 
follows, with A = .9 and B = 338: A 34, 35 = B 74, 75; A 36-8 = 
B 76, 77; A 39 = B 72; A 40, 4 = B 73. Draupadi speaks of the events 
in a different order from that of the original narrative, viz. poison, bonds, 
snakes. It is at least possible that Draupadi’s account determined the 
order of the elements in the phrase visena sarpabandhaié ca in 5.26.5. 


The compound sarpabandhai is found in a very small number of 
mss. including some of the Kasmiri and Devanagari mss. Many of the 
northern mss. read sarpair bandhai$, many of the southern bandhaih 
sarpai$, which latter of course agrees even more closely with Draupadi's 
order and may have been determined secondarily by it. These two vari- 
ants are essentially lectiones faciliores in comparison with the dvandva 
compound. That the editor (S. K. DE) might well have omitted the wavy 
line of doubt under the compound, I argued in my review, basing the. 
argument on the imitation in the Brhatkathàmafijari vs. : 

| bhogà rogà vigan vesma sarpabandhàá ca bandhavah 

dagdharanyam jagac ce 'dam viyogavyàaptacetasüm!! 
"Enjoyments are diseases, a dwelling is poison, relatives are snakes and 
bonds, and this world is a burnt forest to men whose minds are filled 
with longing for their beloved." 


Since this is a clear imitation of the epic verse (cf. visena sarpabandhai$ 
ca and visam sarpabandhds ca), my earlier argument sfill holds. One 
: should note also the alamkdra factor (figures of sound indicated in the 
verse by italics) in the construction of Ksemendra’s verse; it is this 
factor that is responsible for the choice of-bandha-and bandhava-. 


New dictionary entries then should take account of this reexamina- 
tion of passages already referred to in our older dictionaries and of passages 
which they did not know, under the words nágapüía (and nāgapāśāstra), 
nügabandha, nàágàüstra, padabandha, pagapannaga, and sarpabandha. 


| ll. This verse is.not quoted from the printed edition, but from my unpublish- 
ed edition of the. Vetalapaficaviróati section based on all available mss, There 
are no differences of reading for the word under discussion. 


A NOTE ON TILAKA AND KANKANA 


By 
G. S. Gar, Ootacamund 


.Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P. V. KANE has published an interesting note 
on "Tilaka Mark' in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society, (N. S.) Vol. 2l, pp. 33-37. After examining many literary refer- 
ences he says that these passages do not clearly indicate that the making of 
a tilaka mark on the forehead was an absolute necessity, a sine qua non in 
the case of all married women whose husbands were living (which is the 
case amongst Hindu women of modern times) but rather they lead one to 
infer that the tilaka mark was intended to set off the charms of young ladies. 
As regards the Puranic evidence, he says that there is hardly any smrti 
passage that expressly makes the applying of a tilaka obligatory. 


In this connection, I wish to invite the attention of the scholars to a 
passage occurring in the Rewah stone inscription of the time of the 
Kalachuri king Karna edited by Mm. Prof. V. V. MIRASHI in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 0-5. The passage refers to Karna’s conquest of 
the Gürjara country and reads “yasmin-sam-asidati Gürjjari[nà] [m] 
ganda-sthale safijanava (bà) [shpa]le$àh | bhaladzavaidhavyavidhüna-varnnah 
paryanta-bhajam skhalità iv=asan” ‘When Karna approached (the Güijara 
country), tears mixed with collyrium flowed on the cheeks of the -Gurjara 
women living (in the neighbourhood) and colour-marks indicative of their 
non-widowhood slipped as it were from their foreheads.’! 


The inscription is dated in the Chedi year 800 corresponding to A. D. 
I048-49. From the passage quoted above, it is clear that in the Kalachuri 
kingdom at any rate the colour-marks or tilaka on the forehead of women 
did indicate non-widowhood and their absence widowhood in the llth 
century A, D. 


It may not be out of place here to refer to another inscription which 
throws some light on the wearing of kankana or bangles by married women. 
The record comes from Ambe Jogài in the former Hyderabad State and 
belongs to the reign of the Yadava king Singhana.? It is dated in Saka 50 


l. Ep. Ind., Vor. XXIV, p. l07. 


2. Itis published in the Sources of the Medieval History of the Dekhan, Vol. 
I, pp. 55.68, without plates. 
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corresponding to A. D. 228. Verse 22 of this record describes the valour 
of Khole$vara, the famous general of Singhana. Though the description is 
rather conventional, the contents of the verse are interesting to us. Though 
a few letters have not been read by the editor in the passage, the meaning 
clearly seems to be that when KholeSvara was angry, the ladies of the 
royal palace of the kings of Chola, Mālava, Vanga, etc. lost faith in 
their kankanamani. This also, like the passage in the Rewah stone 
inscription above, points to the conclusion that kankana or bangle was 
considered to be an indication of non-widowhood as in the case of 
tilaka mark. à 


SOME NOTES ON THE POSITION OF THE ATTRIBUTIVE 
ADJECTIVE IN EARLY INDIAN PROSE 


By 
J. GONDA 
Utrecht University 


b 


The observations made by DELBRUCK and others on the position of the 
attributive adjective are far from complete. Whereas, according to the 
Father of Indo - European syntax! a single and simple adjective as a rule 
precedes its noun with the exception of appositions and some colour adjec- 
tives, Renou? holds that this part of the sentence has precedence unless 
it helps to express apposition or logical subordination. SPEYER is of the 
opinion that attributive adjectives regularly come before their noun, pre- 
dicative adjectives after, and BERGAIGNE* had, some twenty years earlier, 
even gone so far as to describe the former construction as original and at 
the same time ‘rigorously’ adopted by the ancient Indian prosaists. 


However, DELBRUCK himself had in the same year 878 already drawn 
attention to some exceptions and particular positions of the attributive 
adjective and the pages devoted by him to this subject may still.be con- 
sulted with profit, Yet our insight into the difficult and elusive problems 
connected with the order of words and our knowledge of the various fac- 
tors determining it have considerably increased in the last eighty years?; 
the distinction made by DELBRUcK and his contemporaries have proved to 
be partly inadequate, partly superficial, and many particulars which are 
not devoid of interest, appear to have escaped their notice. This paragraph 
of Sanskrit syntax may therefore be ripe for reconsideration. For reasons 


of space the following observations — which are not meant to be exhaus- 
e 


]l. B. DELBRÜCK, Altindische Syntax, Halle a. S. 888, p. 20. His opinion is sub- 
scribed to by A. A. MacpoNELL A Vedic Grammar for Students’, Oxford 
9503, p. 285. 


2. L. RENOU, Grammaire sanscrite, II, Paris 930, p. 542. 

3. J. S. SPEYER, Vedische und Sanskrit - Syntax, Strassburg 896, p. 70. 

4. A, BERGAIGNE, Essai sur la construction grammaticale, Mémoires de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, 3 ( 878), p. l ff, and especially p. 27. 

5. DELBRückE, Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem Catapathabrdhmana darge- 
stellt, Syntaktische Forschungen III, Halle S. 878, p. 35 ff. 

6. For methodological observations see e.g. A.LOEPFE, Die Wortstellung im 
griechischen Sprechsatz, Thesis Freiburg (Switzerland) 4940, ch. I and II. 
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tive — will however be limited to the stylistic genre studied by DELBRUCE, 
viz. Vedic prose’; other styles and a comparative treatment of the subject 
must be postponed to a later publication. x 


It is no doubt right that in Vedic prose the stylistically neutral posi- 
tion oi the objectively descriptive or attributive adjective of quality is 
before the substantive. Thus we find: AiB.], 3, 3 dhruvüd yoneh ; l, 8, 
l prüci dik; ॥7, 3, 9 esa vai brahmananam sabhàsühah sakha; 2, I7, l4 
gramyah 0०8०००७ ; JB. , 37 and often elsewhere parām parüvatam gam-; 
l, 46 urdhvaml lokafi jayati; ], ]5l nathavit süma “a sāman which 
grants protection"; l, 63 etüni saumitrani sümüni “Saumitra sámans"; 
l, 404 svargyam süáma “a sāman which leads to heaven"; ], 237 mahat 
sahlam ; 4, 287 sa hiranmayyoh kusyor isa; ], 294 rüthantarim  vücam 
vadati; 2, 25 audumbart ràjüsandi; 2, I28 @jisaranarh panthànam ; 
BürU. 4, 2, 5 yadi và imam abhimamsye, kaniyo "nnam karisye ; l, 4, 48 
Saudrarh varnam "the Südras, the S. order”; ], 5, ॥4 amávüsyür ràtrim ; 
4, 5, 49 daivam manak; ॥, 5, 22 madhyamah prünah; 3, ], bahudak- 
sinena yajfüena; 4, 2, ] mahantam adhvénam; 4, 3, 9 tasmin samdhye 
sthane ; ChU. 3, , 3 tad và etad yad etad ddityasya rohitam rūpam. 


Whereas other languages, for instance Latin and French, often dis- 
tinguish, as to the order of words, between the above category of adjec- 
tives and those which are subjectively appreciative, the latter do not seem 
to follow different rules in Vedic prose: AiB. ],3, 5 surabhi ghrtam ; JB. 
], 438 vamam vasu ; l, 7455 priya tanith ; ], 79 andham tamah ; l, 277 esam 
mahatam brühmanünàm ; 2, 3॥ kalyàánya ogadhayah. 


It is of course often difficult to decide whether an adjective is deter- 
minative or appreciatory: AiB. l, 3, 29 yajfio vai sutarmé nauk. There 
is however room for the observation that the qualities denoted by these 
adjectives are, generally speaking, often specific or naturally and insepara- 
bly associated with the nominal concepts under discussion: JB. , 66 
amartyam gandharvalokam ü$nuta, the world of the gandharvas being 
inherently free from mortality. In other phrases both elements are so 
intimately connected as to form a proper noun: JB. i, 67 saumyam 
carum üharanti, an oblation belonging to, or meant for, Soma is a definite 
portion of boiled Trice; praci dik. 


As is well known the ancient Indo-European languages often prefer an 
adjective where other idioms would resort to different expressions: the 
Latin cauda equina answers to the English horse - tail. Thus the Sanskrit 


7. A few passages are quoted from Mbh. l, 3 (Pausya). 
8. Compare also places such as AiB. l, 6, 2 where daivyah Samitdrah occurring 
in 4 is explained as devánüm Samitdrah. 
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AiB,l,l,5 dgnavaisnavam purolisam answers to "a cake (to be) offered 
to A. and V.". These adjectives precede their nouns: AiB. 3, l, 9 na saras- 
vato graho ’sti "there is no cup for Sarasvati” ; JB. 2, 42 davi sabha daivi 
samsat “the divine assembly i.e. the a. of the gods, the congregation of the 
gods", 


This is not to say that an adjective which precedes its noun is never 
emphasized or thrown into relief. JB. l, 28 ye va anyatodantah pasavas, 
te rdthantard; ye ubhayatodantas, te barhatah it is clear that anyato- 
dantah and ubhayatodantah are a pair of opposites which make a strong 
appeal to the listener's attention ; l, 59 sa pracinyena pada prübhramáata, 
praticanyena ; BarU. 3, 2, 8 punyo vai punyena karmana bhavati, papal 
püpena. With the restrictive particle eva: JB. 2, 270 tadrüpàm evap- 
sarasam.  Anaphorical repetition and recurrence in the same position in 
general are a frequent means of drawing special attention to an idea. 
There can therefore be hardly any doubt about the somewhat enhanced 
significance of the adjectives in JB. 2, 98 samanena yajnena samanim 
rddhim rdhnuydva. This statement applies also to instances such as AiB. 
, 5, 24 yasyaiveha bhüyigtham annam bhavati sa eva bhiyistham loke 
virajati. 


As already stated by DELBRUCK himself compound adjectives are not 
infrequently placed in this position: JB. ॥, 58 catuspadah pasun (stylis- 
tically neutral); l, 60 bahuripdn mànürüpün pa$ün avarunddhe ; 2, 83 
dvidatah kumdrasya; AiB. i, 44 4 séldsadam prajanam ; cf. also clauses 
such as JB. 2, 70 yad adhisavanam carmasit. Other examples are: GobhGs. 
l, 7, 6 pavitrdntarhitams tandulan; 4, 7, 24 udagagrabhyam pavitra- 
bhyüm. Part of these phrases are decidedly technical in character: JB. 
I, 24 okonidhanarh vaitahavyam. The adjective may in this position be 
followed by iva: GobhGS. l, 7, 7 kusalasártam iva sthalipakam. 


The occurrence of a group of adjectives before the noun is not very 
rare: AiB. 3, 6, 2 esa ced acyutah svāpimān pragüthah $asyate ; 3, 47, 8 
esa trichandah paficadas$o madhyamdinah pavamanah; JB. l, 224 antyam 
svargam lokam; ibid. te ete pasavye svargye samani ; 2, 68 audumbarir 
ürdrüh sapalagah samidhak ; i, 87 etad àvad uttamam aksaram. In these 
examples the place of the adjective is doubly — or more than doubly — 
occupied, the syntactic group being amplified. As appears from part of 
the above instances these adjectives often are compounds: JB. 4, 63 
ta età bhrütrvyaghnyo raksoghnya rca; AiB. ], 4, I5 mahat punyam 
karma; BürU. 2, 4, brhan pündaravüsüly somo raja; ChU. 3, 72, 9 
pürnüm apravartinim íriyam ; 4, l3, 7 anuttamegüttamesw lokesu. An 
adjective occupying this position may be amplified by another term: JB. 
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l, ll bahavo ha và Gdityat parüfico loküh, one of those sentences which 
may show that the author did not want to mention the substantive first. 


In giving instances of rules with regard to the mutual position of 
words it is in the first place not advisable to mix together vocables of 
various classes’. A close investigation into the relevant tendencies bears 
out the a priori presumption based on the study of word order in other 
languages that numerals, possessive and demonstrative pronouns, pro- 
nominalia and adjectives proper do not in all respects obey the same rules. 
Numerals and demonstrative pronouns are in early Sanskrit prose much 
more confined to the position before their substantive than attributive 
adjectives, and so are pronominalia such as sarva-, pürva-. Participles 
are another class of words which, whilst admitting of an attributive func- 
tion, do not in all respects behave like the great mass of the attributive 
adjectives proper. Nowadays we may no longer illustrate the word order 
attributive adjective: substantive by examples such as 'iyamy prthivi; 
dvddasa masah etc. 


Numerals are seldom placed after their substantive: JB. l,5 dvau 
samudrau ; 4, 8 etah sat kàmadughàh ; AiB. 2, 5, 2saptabhih saptabhis 
chandobhih, but TS. 5, 7, 3, 4 yad àjyam ucchisyeta tasmin brahmaudanam 
pacet. tam brahmanas catvadrah prüsntyuh “... he should cook a mess for 
the b. Four b. should eat it": the further particular expressed by the 
attribute is thrown into relief!?, 


Turning now to those attributive adjectives which are placed after 
their substantives, it must first be observed that this often is a position of 
emphasis. JB. l, 38 yat prstham madhyandinam tenaindram “since it is 
a prstha-stotra which belongs to the midday service, therefore it belongs 
to Indra": this utterance corresponds to the preceding tad yad gdyatrisu 
stuvanti tenagneyam ; 7, 276 tad yat pavamanaih pardcinair eva stuvate, 
tasmüt paranco devah; ibidem atha yasmat prsthoktaih pardcinais 
carvacinais ca stuvate, tasmād u pardcis càrvüci$ ca prajàle; 2, 269 ayam 
brahmano ’nuvyahari ; 3, 87 the Angirases dispatch Agni “who belongs to 
them” as a messenger: te 'gnim àngirasam ditam prahinvan ; Pausya 99 
vrsabham atipramanam. Compare in English: it was a word mot to be 
mentioned in ears polite. The word order TS. 4, 8, , ll purodüsam asta- 
kapalam may be determined by the occurrence of offerings presented on 
eleven or twelve potsherds in the following paragraphs!. In a parallel- 


9. Cf. DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 35. 
0. Otherwise: DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 39. 
]l. See DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 38. 
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istic enumeration (see SB. 2, 5, 4,3; 5; 8) the frequent order a. p. is main- 
tained. Compare also phrases such as jyotir uttamam”™. 


Sometimes however the emphasis is laid on the term preceding the 
adjective: JB. , 5 in discussing the sáman ascribed to Purumidha calls 
it paurumidham daksonidhanam “that attributed to P. with the word 
daksa as finale’: when recurring at the end of this chapter this order of 
words is perfectly intelligible: yad u purumidho *pa$yat, tasmat pauru- 
midham daksonidhanam ity akhyayate. 


A postpositive attribute often expresses a quality which does not nor- 
mally or usually belong to the idea denoted by the substantive, a quality 
characterizing it only under certain circumstances. Compare, in addition 
to the above JB. ], 276, chapter 2, 25 yathà ràjani visiting apitvam icchanta 
evam “as they want to have a share in (the booty of) a king, when he is 
victorious” rather than “in a victorious king" (CarANDP). 


The above formulation may be considered to include also those cases 
in which the word group is used ‘metaphorically’, the adjective being 
essential in bringing about the transferred meaning. JB. l, 97 te deva 
vajram ksurapavim asrjanta, purugam eva “the gods created the sharp- 
edged vajra, viz. man”. Phrases of this class apparently became easily fixed: 
SB. 7, 3, 2, 5 and 6 one makes fires and bricks vajran kgurapavin hurling 
them at the raksas. AV. 2, 5, 55 the sharp - edged death is however called 
ksurapavir mrtyuk. Compare also the above phrase jyotir uttamam for 
“heaven”. 


In some cases this postposition of an attributive adjective may be 
distinctive. If for instance stringed instruments are distinguished by the 
number of chords a vànah $atatantrih (JB. 2, 45) may primarily have 
been a special type of harp, as distinct from other harps, and then a fixed 
name of a well-known type of musical instrument. In JB. 2, 5 a simhy 
ubhayatomukhi is “a lioness characterized by two mouths”. This may be 
one of the reasons why “a white mare” is JB. 2, 5 called a vadaba sveta, 
grey horses not being very frequent and conspicuous by their outward 
appearance ; similarly, SB. 3, 6, 2, 4 asya salilasya pare '$vah $veta 
sthünaw sevate!*, Cf. also AiB. 2, 5, devebhyah prataryavabhyak ; BārU. 
l, i, | agvasya medhyasya Sirah. 


DELBRUCK was no doubt right in contending! that between a sub- 
stantive and a postpositive adjective there often was an ‘incision’ and a 


i2. See further on. 

3. W. CaLAND, Das Jaiminiya - brdhmana in Auswahl, Amsterdam 9]9, p. I3]. 
]4, Cf. DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 36 f. 

5. DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 36. 
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short pause marking "the more independent position" of the adjective. The 
question is however whether we should follow him in saying that such 
an adjective is used as a participle (“im Sinne eines Participiums"). SB. 
2, 4, 2, 6 rohinyam ha vai prajapatih prajakamo "gni à dadhe may be trans- 
lated: "under R. it was that P., when (or: while) desirous of progeny, 
set up his fires". What is characteristic of this turn of speech is that the 
adjective constitutes, not a mere qualificative addition to the subject, but 
an insertion into the sentence which is grammatically complete without 
it. Cf. also BarU. 4, 3, 9 sandhyam, trtiyam (“which is the third") svapna- 
sthanam. This construction which is of considerable frequency—cf. e.g. ` 
JB. i, 444 yudhàjwo vaisvamitrah pratisthükümas tapo *tapyata — often 
expresses a cause or a motivation: JB. 3, 65 gaktya annadyakama adi- — 
ksanta ; cf. also JB. 4, l60 tàn (viz. paśūn prajapatir) ekaripan na 
vyajanat. Another example is: BarU. l, 5, 4 sa esa samvatsarah praja- 
patih, sodaga-kalah. The character of the construction is especially obvi- 
ous in those passages in which the adjective is followed by. an absolutive 


An adjective placed after its substantive may also meet the demands 
of a narrative style which may be called ‘successive’, and which is charac- 
teristic of the popular and archaic manner of speaking and writing in 
general", Analyzing complex ideas, avoiding subordination and compli- 
cated phrases, this style generally prefers a loosely successive expression 
of thoughts to ‘simultaneity’ or to constructions which strain the apper- 
ception of the speaker and the attention of the hearer", SB. lI, 6, ], 7 
ed u striyau kalydni cdtikalydni ca: first the fact that there were two 
women is brought to the notice of the audience, then a particular about 
their outward appearance is added; AiB. l, 3, 6 ... iti tream saumyam 
gayatram anvaha “...this triplet, to S., in G. metre, he recites” ; JB. 2, 03 
tasyasvarathas caturyug daksinad bhavati: “a chariot, drawn by four 
horses” rather than “ein mit vier Rossen bespannter Streitwagen” 
(CALAND). j 


It is therefore open to serious doubt whether DzLsRUCK!? was right in 
suggesting that the postposition of an adjective had much to do with its 
being a compound. In SB. ॥, 5, ॥, 2 the same ‘analytical’ and ‘successive’ 


i6. Cf. eg. W. Havers, Handbuch der erklürenden Syntax, Heidelberg 93], 


p. 43 ff.; 88. 
i7. So far DELBRücK's statement, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 38 (par, ll) is not in- 
correct. 


I8. DELBRÜCK, o.c., p. 38 (par. 2). 
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tendency may have made its influence felt: tasyai havir dvyurand sayana 
upabaddhàsa, words which correspond to the English "a ewe with two 
lambs” rather than “a two-lambed ewe" (if that could be said). The 
place SB. 3, 5, 3, 5, ta u evüsminn ete brühmanà vi$vagotrüh sidanti may 
be translated : “50 do these b., of whatever family they are, now sit down 
in it". In considering the cases of postposition we should be aware that a 
large number of these adjectives which lend themselves to describing and 
digressing are compounds. _ 


As already appears from some of the above instances two or more 
attributive adjectives are not rarely made to follow the substantive. Such 
a group of postpositive adjectives is often digressive in character: JB. 2, 
45 (quotation) aindrim vacam brhatim vi$varüpüm satayusam ; उढाण. 
2, 4, 2 idam mahad bhütam anantam apüram. These adjectives may alter- 
nate with a participle or verbal adjective : JB. l, 29 yatha ha vai küpasya 
khatasya gambhirasya paras tamisram iva dadr$e: this order of words 
impresses me as retardative; Pausya 5l tair arkapattrair bhaksitair 
ksüratiktakaturüksaih. In passages such as BarU. 2, 2, 4 an enumeration 
of qualities or characteristics is very appositely expressed hy a series of 
postpositive attributes: yo ha vai $i$um sadhanam  sapratyaàdhanam 
sasthiinam sadémarm veda “he who knows the new-born babe with his 
abode, his covering, his...”. Sometimes these groups are explicative, not 
attributive: BarU. 2, 3, l; elsewhere they are predicative in character: 
BarU. 4, 2, l.— For an exception see BarU. 3, 8, 2 yatha ka@syo va vaideho 
và ugraputrah. 


If an adjective, which then often is a bahuvrihi compound, follows its 
noun it may be translated by a relative clause!?. Compare e.g. JB. |, 333 
yathà jaratkoáo và sydd agvataro và vicchidvaha “like an old cask or a 
mule which bruised his shoulders". In this case a bahuvrihi may be co- 
ordinated with a verbal adjective: JB. |, 50 vasistho vai jito hataputro 
*kadmayata. The syntactic function of these compounds does not differ from 
that of a bahuvrihi which is added to a complete clause: JB. ], 40 atha 
ha và etad bharadvajah prsnistotram dadaráo paśukāmak. One might com- 
pare, in English, this is the most pitiful nonsense imaginable. The study 
of these postpositive adjectives cannot be disconnected from that of those 
adjectives which are added to a sentence which is complete in itself: AtB. 
], 5,  gàyatryau svistakrtah samydjye kurvita tejaskémo brahmavarcasa- 
kàmah “one should use gayatri stanzas..., if one desires brilliance and...” 
or “the man who desires... should...”. 


9. This is of course not to say that H. JACOBI (Compositum und Nebensatz, 
Bonn 897) was right in considering the bahuvrihi a condensed relative 
clause, 
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Very often the syntactic function of a postpositive adjective may be 
called ‘semi - predicative’. That is to say: the author brings by this word 
something new to his readers' notice; the adjective throws a quality into 
special relief or adds a new piece of information to what has already been 
said; it expands the preceding part of the clause, sometimes it enlarges 
on the qualities of the substantive. In SB. l, 6, 3,  tvagtur ha vai putrah 
tristrsa sadaksa 686, tasya triny eva mukhany dsuh the two postpositive 
adjectives add something new to the name of the person introduced: com- 
pare a similar order of words in the English sentence Mr. A., careful, cool 
and scholarly, held decided opinions on the poetic art. Notice that after 
the last adjective the author of the SB. changes over from adjective ‘pre- 
dication' to a complete sentence, giving special prominence to that quality 
of the person described which is of importance in the next paragraph of 
his narrative. Similarly 0, 6, ], 7 te antarena purusah krsnah —pingükso 
dandapanis tasthau “between them stood a man, black, with yellow eyes 
a staff in his hand". Compare also Pausya 79 avasad ... niyujyamdnah 
Sitosnaksuttrsndduhkhasahah, where a series of adjectives is added to a 
clause. I would prefer this explication to that given by DELBRUcK? with 
reference to SB. 3, ॥, l, 6 salam...prücinavamásam minvanti "they erect a 
hall with the top-beams running from east to west". In the following 
paragraph the corresponding adjective, being opposed to prdcinavamsam 
is emphasized and, while referring to udici dik in the preceding clause, 
placed before its noun: ftüsmün mdnusd udicinavamáüm eva salam... 
minvanti. Sometimes adjectives occupying this position alternate with a 
participial group which by its close affinities to a verb is to fulfill the 
same function more conspicuously: SB. Il, 4, 4, 8 yo gdyatrim harinim 
jyotispaksam yajamanam svaryam lokam abhivahantim vidyat. 


Sometimes a prose text after quoting a mantra or words spoken by 
another authority adopts the order of words found in the quotation. Thus 
JB. 2, 68 in quoting a verse occurring VS. 20, 2 etc. svah pasyanto jyotir 
uttamam continues: etad dha jyotir uttamam ya esa tapati. However, the 
phrase jyotir uttamam seems, in the sense of “(the highest light of) 
heaven" to have been fixed: see e.g. AV. 8, 3, 64. Cf. als AiB. 2, 5, I ff. 


It is certainly true that 'appositional — or rather explicative or deter- 
minative*! — adjectives are almost always placed after their nouns. This 
rule is especially evident in word groups consisting of a proper name and 
a patronymic .or an adjective indicating the person's origin: JB. l, ll 


20. DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 38 

2l, The term ‘apposition’ should be limited to word groups such as Queen 
Mary, Doctor Jones, Burns, the poet. See e.g. also Ch. F. HOCKETT, A 
.course in modern linguistics, New York 958, p. 85 f. 
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nagari jdnasruteyah ; ChU. 3, ॥॥, 6 ghora üngirasah ; Pausya 270 bho 
arune püficalya ; BarU. l, l,l agnir vaisvanarah. 


Most instructive are those passages which exhibit both word orders 
at the same time. Pausya 26 yasmün me '$ucy annam dadasi tasmad andho 
bhavisyasiti the person speaking simply states the fact that he has been 
given impure food; but when his partner negates the impurity of the 
food reproaching him with his rash utterance, he blames him for his con- 
duct: na yuktam bhavatannam asuci dattvà pratigsapam datum. If I am 
not mistaken the inverted word order throws the speaker's insistence 
upon the alleged fact into relief. Although a. written translation “food 
which really is impure" would overdo it, a stressed pronunciation of the 
adjective in an oral translation would be a fairly adequate equivalent. — 
In SB. l, 6, 3,  tvastur ha vai putrah trisirsa sadaksa asa "T. had a son, 
three - headed, six - eyed” the two postpositive adjectives have a certain 
weight or importance of their own describing a person who is introduced 
to the audience; in 4, 2, 3, 2 sa yatra trisirsanam tvdstram vi$varüpam 
jaghana “when he slew the three - headed son of T., V. ..." the adjective 
is nothing but an incidental reference to a well - known quality of a person 
mentioned in the narrative’. The adjective precedes also JB. 2, 34 tri- 
Sirsdnam tvüstram avadhit. — AiB. 2,24, yo vai yajnam havispanktim 
veda, havigpanktinü  yajfüiena rüdhnoti. dhànah karambhah parivapah 
puroldsah payasyety esa vai yajfio havispankti, havispanktinà yajnena 
rüdhnoti ya evam veda (the same schemas are repeated in the next para- 
graph) ; JB. , 282 tad yatha ha vai $uddhena $ucinà patrena (normal and 
neutral word order) pipdsanty, evar ha vü'va devà brahmanena suddhena 
$ucinà (the attributes are thrown into relief) pipüsanti. A complicated 
case occurs JB. l, 46 amantarhitüm eveta ürdhovüml lokan jayati ... 
anantarhitén evdmuto 'rvàco lokan jayati; ubhaydml lokadn jayati ye 
cordhvd ye cüárváfico ya evam veda. 


Of special interest are also those sentences in which postpositive ad- 
jectives combige with an attribute which precedes the noun. From 
passages such as JB. ], 247; 248 it is clear that the latter and the noun 
sometimes constitute a more or less fixed phrase to which the other ad- 
jectives are, in the above way, added: dealing with the so-called three- 
fold thunder - bolt the author, after several times using the expression 
trivrd vajrab finally dwells: on the exquisite qualities of that weapon: 
esa u evainam trivrd vajras tribhrstir acchidro ’cchamvatkary ahar ahar 
imümi lokan anuvartamano ’bhivartate “this threefold thunderbolt, which 


22. That it occurs in a subordinate clause (DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch, III, p. 37) 
: js not relevant. 
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being three - pointed ..., daily moves along these worlds . . ."; cf. also I, 
202 hiranmayam vajra bhrstimantam ; GobhGS. 2, 2, l6 is very instruc- 
tive: daksinam pdnim sdngustham uttanam grhitvà. In Baru. 4, 4, 4 the 
nominal group anyan navataram kalyanataram ripam kurute—which also 
occurs in a preceding simile: a. m. k. r. tanute~is, after the verb, con- 
tinued by the explicative pitryam va, gandharvam va... Compare also 
the above JB. 2, 45 where the determinative adjective aindrim precedes, 
the descriptive and digressive brhatim vi$varüpüm satayusam follow the 
substantive ०८०००, and Baru. 2, 4, 2 idam mahad bhiitam anantam aparam 
“this great being, (which is) infinite, limitless”. 


The different syntactic significance of the two positions is also clear 
from the frequent construction AiB. ], 27, 2 askannam vatsatarim ajanti 
somakrayanim “they bring up an uncovered young cow to buy Soma"; 
from places such as AiB. 2, 5, 3 mūyajñiyām vàcam proditam anuprava- 
disma "let us not speak after speech has been uttered that is unconnected 
with the sacrifice". ——Gobh. 2, ॥, 5 sáamtpülasamisérüm$é ca lajams catur- 
anjalimdtran ... upasddayanti is an example of a construction exhi- 
biting a stylistically neutral and a postpositive limitative attribute: 
"they put the... four handful (of them), on...’—The structures 
exempl fied by GobhGs. !, , 9 pragudakpravanam desam samam và where 
we would prefer “a spot which inclines. . . or is level” and ], 3, 6 havisya- 
sydnnasyadgnau juhuyat, krtasya vàkrtasya và must be explained from the 
tendency to avoid long syntactic ‘spans’. Cf. also 4, 9, 7.—The combina- 
tion of an attributive adjective and a participle or verbal adjective may 
be illustrated by JB. 2, 58 mahdntam girim udtksitam: the mountain is 
always great, but "looked forward to" only under the circumstances spe- 
cifled in the context. 


It would appear to me that this distribution of the adjectives over 
the clause may give us valuable indications of the author's intentions. 
In AiB. ॥, l, 2 it reads dgndvaisnavam puroldsam mirvapanti diksamiyam 
ekddasakapdlam: here Kxrrg's? translation “a cake to A. and V. on 
eleven potsherds they offer in connection with the consecmation” could be 
corrected by changing the order of the phrases: "they 0. in c. w. the c., 
a c. to A. a. V. on e. p.”; in reading the words “to A. and V." may receive 
some stress because of the preceding communication: “A. is the lowest 
of the gods, V. the highest". The question as to why eleven potsherds is 
discussed farther on, being a point which is worth special comment. 


Mention may also be made of cases in which a pronoun precedes and 
a group of descriptive adjectives follows the noun: BarU. 4, 2, 3 athainayor 


23. A. B. KEITH, Rigveda Brahmanas, Harvard 920, p. 07, 
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esa srtih samcarani “their path for moving". BarU. 2, 5, I9 tad etad 
brahmapiirvam anaparam anantaram abühyam (this clause may also be 
"understood as predicative). l 


A point which has been seriously neglected by those who have 
written on the position of the adjective in Vedic prose concerns the dis- 
junction, i.e. the separation of the attributive from its substantive by one 
or more words. Even DrrsRUuckK does not seem to have been aware of the 
importance of this phenomenon. Yet it is a priori clear that separation 
of the two terms may easily increase the possibilities of relief and em- 
phasis, the mind of the hearer being thus forced to recall or await the 
substantive. In many cases the interval is not excessive, the relief into 
which the adjective is thrown is, however, perceptible. JB. 4, 294 in relat- 
ing the creation of rathantara and brhat animals states: ya rüthantari vag 
asit, barhatan sé pa$üm avisad ; yd barhati, rathantaran sa “the r. voice 
entered into the b. animals; the b., the r.”; b. and r. are a pair of opposites 
and the event narrated is curious and, in a way, contrary to expectation 
and experience: the r. voice did not enter the r. animals but the others; 
the position of the adjective bdrhatan—notice also that of rathantaran— 
draws the attention to this curious event. 


An adjective which repeats an idea mentioned in the preceding clause 
tends to occupy the initial position of emphasis in cases such as BarU. 
4, 5, I3 sa yo haitan antavata upüste antavantam sa lokam jayati “... wins 
a finite world"; 3, 2, 2 anantam vai nama, ananta visve devah, anantam 
eva sa tena lokam jayatt. 


If two successive clauses have an adjective in common it may be 
placed at the beginning: JB. ], 44 nidhanavat purastad rathantaram, 
nidhanavad uparistan naudhasam. This is a special case of a tendency to 
anaphora which under similar circumstances affects also other words". 
An adjective, which opens a clause and is separated from its substantive, 
is sometimes closely connected with an important term of the preceding 
clause. JB. ,°296 yad astüksarena prathamasya rcah prastauty asta- 
Saphams tena pa$ün prajanayatah the creation of the animals with eight 
hoofs is explained from the use of eight syllables in a definite ritual act. 
It should be observed that the text continues as follows: yad dvyaksa- 
renottarayor, dvipadas tena; JB. 2, 29 prajapater và etad rüpam yad 
a$vah : saprajüpatikünüm eva tena devatümüm purodhüm āśnuta. Com- 
pare also, generally speaking, cases such as JB. 2, ४ ghnantam evainam 
süryo "bhyudiyaya. 


24. See the present author's Stylistic repetition in the Veda, Amsterdam 959, 
p. 28 ff. 
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Elsewhere however it is the substantive that receives some more 
attention by being separated from the preceding attribute. Cf. AiB. l, 6, 7 
ko "rhati manusyah sarvam satyam vaditum; satyasamhita vai deva, 
anrtasamhita manusyah “who, being a human being (or: what man) is 
qualified to speak all truth...” 


4 > 


Foy the style of the ‘brāhmaņas most scholars had no good word to 
say. Yet a close examination of its peculiarities shows that it not only 
obeys interesting rules or tendencies, but may also be a means of ex- 
pressing subtle nuances. In explaining that in conducting the yajamana 
who is consecrated to the hut—which is his womb—they bring him to his 
own’ womb the author of AiB. ], 3, ll made, by the word order yonim 
evainam tat svam prapadayanti, the audience keep yonim—which opens the 
preceding clause—in mind as the central idea of the communication, ex- 
cluding by eva other ideas and,emphasizing by the postposition of svüm 
the idea of “own womb". 


Special attention may also be invited to instances such as JB. 2, 27 
tad dha badhiro grame taksd pratisidhyamünamy na $u$ráva, where grime 
amplifies taksa: “a deaf carpenter in the village"; any other position 
would bring this locative into a closer connection with another term of 
the sentence. 


Structures such as the following are conditioned by the remarkable 
tendency to avoid long clauses and phrases, or to expand these by re- 
doubling one of the elements?: AiB. il, l, 2 ümüvüsyena và havisestvà 
paurnamüsena va where we would have: “having sacrificed with the new 
moon or full moon oblations". 


A long and complicated adjective group is often relegated to the end 
of the sentence which is so to say bipartite, the frame - work proper being 
followed by the adjective group which qualifies a nofhinal element: 
GobhGS. 4, 5, 4 athaidhman upakalpayate khadiradn và palasan vā; |, 7, 
l6 where the object which opens the sentence is thrown into relief: 
paridhin apy eke kurvanti $üàmilàn pārņān và; BarU. 3, 9, ł9. The same 
construction may however be adopted if the adjective emphasized is 
alone: JB. 2, 329 tasya ha Srir asa kalyami. 


What impresses us as disjunction may however actually be, or originate 
in, epexegesis: Pausya 80 esd tasyápi pariksd vedasya. 


—_ 


25. It is my intention to revert to these structures in another publication. 
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Special types of disjunction are of considerable frequency. 'The word 
for “all” followed by eva and (or) other secondary words may open the 
sentence, the substantive following at a distance, e.g. AiB. l. l, 3 sarva- 
bhya evainam tad devatabhyah nirvapanti. Although sarvabhyah is, also 
by eva, emphasized, the disjunction is also determined by enam and by the 
‘anaphoric’ tad which tend to occupy a position immediately after the 
initial term. Similarly, AiB. ], 3, 5 svenaivainam tad bhagadheyena. 
Generally speaking disjunction is often conditioned by the appearance of 
enclitics and other secondary words which in accordance with 
WACKERNAGEL’s rule tend to occupy the ‘second place’ in the clause or word 
group. Some of them modify the preceding word, some the whole clause. 
See e.g. AiB. ]l, 5, 8 svarga eva loke ; l, 7, 3 saitam eva varam avrmta;l, 
I2, 4 pracyam vai disi; BarU. 3, l, l janako ha vaidehah ; 3, 4, 2 svam eva 
brahmacürinam ; khalu which is only exceptionally found at the begin- 
ning of a clause splits up sarvam idam : CRU. 3, 4,  sarvam khalv idam 
brahma “verily, this whole world is brahman". 


Side by side with enclitics pronominal words of anaphorical function 
not rarely separate the substantive from its attribute: cf., in addition to 
the above examples: AiB. 2, 35, 5 vajram eva tat parovariyàmsam karoti 
‘he thus makes a thunderbolt, one that is broader below", and AiB. l, 4, 6 
kainayos tatra klptih. In BérU. 5, 2, l sarvdni ha và asmin bhūtāni 
visanti, sarvani bhitani ramante, the pronoun asmin which at the begin- 
ning would be out of place precedes bhütüni because it is sous entendu in 
the next clause. Notice also the frequent construction JB. 4, 89 kaupivano 
ha maha bhauvdyanah. 


Disjunction may also be occasioned by the addition of an amplifica- 
tion of a qualificative word or word group to the substantive: BarU. 2, |, 
[0 sarvar haivasmiml loka àyur eti; l,4, ll yany ९67४ devatra ksatrani ; 
4, 2, 2 yo ‘yam daksine ’ksan purusah —; CRU. 3, 2, 7 yo ‘yam bahirdha 
purusüd akasah. By the insertion of other words the interval may become 
longer. AiB. l, I3, 5 the frequent phrase dvisant- bhratrvya- is split up: 
dvisantam evasmai tat papmanam bhratrvyam apabadhate, the noun be- 
ing immediately preceded by another attribute; 2, 6, 4 trisamrddham 
ebhyo ‘ham pratar vajram prahartasmi: ebhyah naturally occupies the 
second place, the emphatic aham being often brought into contact with 
otHer pronouns?'; from the context it is clear that the adverb pratah need 
not claim the position of emphasis at the beginning. 


There are however more complicated types of disjunction and they 
are worthy of serious attention. One of these exhibits two separated word 


26. See the present author’s article on the use of the pronouns of the ist and 
2nd pers.: Acta Orientalia 09, Leiden 942, p. 27 यीय 


27. Ibidem, p. 233 and passim. Py 
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groups constituting one clause: BārU. 3, l, 7 katibhir ayam adya rgbhir 
hotüsmin yajñe karisyati. Far from being artificial, this structure reminds 
us of the loose sentence construction of popular language??: by means of 
the pronoun ayam the real subject, which is to follow, is provisionally 
indicated; being a local adjunct it is immediately followed by the temporal 
adverb adya. Compare also the structure BarU. 5, 4, 3 sarvam u hy evaisa 
raja upari tapati and JB. ], 87 sarvar và ayam idam pradhaksyati. 


Not rarely an adjective does not only belong to its substantive, but at 
the same time to the verb of the sentence; modern idioms would often 
prefer an adverb or an adverbial or prepositional group instead of the 
adjective??. That is to say: in translating the sentence JB. l, 276 tad yat 
pavamanaih pardcinair eva stuvate, tasmat paráfico devah as follows “da- 
durch nun, dasz die (Verse der) Pavamana-(stotra)s abgewandt (त. h. 
ohne Wiederholung) gesungen werden, daher sind die Gotter abgewandt 
(6. .. that the P. are sung avertedly (ie. without being repeated . . .”) 
CALAND?? was perfectly right : the adjective qualifies the nominal concept 
as far as it is involved in the process; outside this context the adjective 
does not apply to the noun. Compare e.g. also AiB. I, 8, 6 tad uttamam 
aditim yajati “therefore he worships A. last”, and, in connection with a 
verbal adjective: 2, 4, 4 te vai yüpam evavindann avacinagram nimitam 
"they found the post only, established with point downwards”; 2, 3, 6 ; JB. 
2, 400 prücinagrivam krsnajinam upastrnita ; BürU. i, 3, 2 sa vai vàcam 
eva prathamüm atyavahat ; Pausya 88 sa tu tad vrttam tasydgesam upa- 
labhya pritiman abhüt. These adjectives are often placed between the 
noun and the verb. 


In studying the position of adjectives attention should also be devoted 
to questions of precedence. If for instance in English a substantive is ac- , 
companied by an attribute numeral and an adjective the numeral comes 
before the adjective: seven new houses. Ifa house is pretty as well as new 
it is a pretty new house and not a new pretty house, unless it is opposed or 
compared to another house that was also pretty. Thus we find AiB. l, l, 4 
sarvà anya devatàh ; 2, 7, (6 saptasvinani chandàmsi ; 2, 48, I2 sarve trayah 
kratavah ; 3, , 4 anyat taddaivatam tacchandasam suktam ; GobhGS. 
2, 3, 3 dnaduham rohitam carma where the English equivalent would be 
“a red bulls hide"; JB. ॥, 57 ubhayam idam dhanam samhitam jayema 
(ubhayam occurs in the preceding sentence). The clause ChU. 3, 8, 2 tad 


28. See Havers, o.c., p. 47 f.; J. VENDRYES, Le langage, Paris 92], p. 77 ff. 


29. See the present author’s observations on ‘prolepsis’ of the adjective in 
Greek and other ancient Indo-European languages, in the periodical 
Mnemosyne, IV, Il (Leiden 958), p. ! ff. 

30. W. CALAND, o.c., p. 706. 
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etac catuspad brahma should either — contrary to many translations which 
take it predicatively — be considered an attributive syntactic group, consti- 
tuting an absolute nominative, or — what is more probable, because catu- 
spüd is new — be interpreted t. e. c., b. i.e. “that, i.e. b. ‚has four quarters". 


As already observed by my predecessors the usual position of parti- 
ciples and verbal adjectives is after the substantive if they fulfill their speci- 
fic function : SB. , 8, 2, 8 pasavo yuktà manusyebhyo vahanti “cattle, 
when harnessed, convey (burdens) for men"; I], 5, 7,  lokab pacyamünas. . 
brahmanam bhunakti “the men that are being brought to perfection (or: 
men when they are...) ...”; AiB. , 4, 9 yat karma kriyamàánam Tg abhi- 
vadati ; 2, 5, 8 tasya vacam proditam anupravadanti. Hence also AiB. 
2, 8, | tasmad alabdhan medha udakramat “when he had been slain. . ^; 
l, 42, 3; CRU. 3, 4, 3 etam rgvedam abhyatapan, tasyabhitaptasya. . 
Two participles may combine: SB. 2, 4, i, 4 grhapateh prosusa agatàt. 
These participles may be the central element of syntactic groups: SB. 
4, 4, 4, 6 ksatriyena karma karisyamanena “by a ks. who intends to perform 
a religious rite”. They may be translated by subordinate clauses, or, in 
cases such as SB. 4, 3, 4, 4 devāh pritah. . .vahanti, by stress or pauses: 
“the gods, gratified, convey". Yet in cases such as AiB. 2, i6, yady ekam 
devatam adistam abhi pratipatsyamt. . . the English idiom prefers another 
translation: “if I shall begin with one specified deity...” The words AiB. 
3, 2, 7 kumaram jatam samvadante admit of the translation “at the birth 
of a child”. For a complicated instance see GobhGS. 2, 3, 8 havisyam 
annam prathamam parijapitam bhunjita. That a postpositive participle or 
verbal adjective may denote a separate stage in a series of processes is also 
clear from passages such as AiB. 2, 39, i retas tat siktam vikaroti. siktir 
va agre "tha vikrtih "thus he develops the seed (that is) poured; first 
indeed is pouring, then development". Elsewhere a series of participles 
is mainly descriptive in character: SB. 3, ॥, , 5 and elsewhere brahmanah 
Susruvamso 'nücünü vidvamsah “brahmans who have heard the sacred lore, 
who are well versed in the Veda, who are masters of holy knowledges, 


These participles or participial groups may also occur after a complete 
clause: GobhGS. 2, 4, 4 punye naksatre daran kurvita, laksanaprasastün 
kcusalena. 


Participles etc. used as adjectives usually precede their substantives : 
JB. ॥, 99 and often elsewhere dvisan bhrütrvyah; 2, 68 anārtā devatà; 


3l. See Havens, o.c., p. 286. 
32. See DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. IIL, p. 40. 


33. DELBRÜCK, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 37 did not notice that these words are parti- 
ciples. 
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GobhGS. 4, l, 9 anugupta apa akrtya; 2, 2, 5 sakrtsamgrhitam lajanam 
anjalim. They may in this technical language also precede if they are 
the central terms of syntactic groups: GobhGS. l, 5, 6 vigakhani prati 
linah kusah. 


If, however, a participle repeats a verbal idea expressed in the preced- 
ing sentence it may, in its proper function, be placed before its noun: 
Pausya 69 evam tàv abhistutav a$vinav ajagmatuh ; JB. l, 8 purastad 
eva nidhanasya vasatkurydd. . . iti. vasatkrtasyaiva somasya bhaksayatt, 
but compare in the same chapter: avasatkrtasyaiva somasya bhaksayanti, 
the participle being thrown into relief (pair of opposites). If two partici- 
pial phrases express an opposition they may likewise go before their sub- 
stantive: JB. 2, 37 bahir vai santam pranam upajivanty, antah santam 
apanam. In an absolute locative the participle or verbal adjective may oc- 
cupy the position of emphasis, for instance to express the immediate succes- 
sion of action or clearly to indicate a new phase in the narrative: JB. , 202 
samsthite some. 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE VISNUSMRTI 


By 


Louis Renov, Paris 


Without being really important for its contents, the Visnusmrti is of 
undeniable interest as to its form. We observe in it all the characteristics 
of an old Dharmasütra attenuating, transforming themselves, to the benefit 
of the new get-up of the Smrti. We also see the tendency towards a kind 
of internal harmony, that marks so many works of the Indian Antiquity. 


To be sure, these features are, for the major part, due to additions and 
remakings of a later age, agglomerated around the original kernel (as Julius 
JoLLY has shown it for the first time, in his preface to the English translation) 
But we are justified to consider, for a while, the Smrti as a whole and to study 
the structure of it without taking into account the elaboration it underwent. 


The most obvious feature is the division into a hundred adhydyas: a 
sivision of a rare kind, first because it is linear and unique, secondly becaude 
it represents a grouping of small sections, in consideration of the comparative 
brevity of the text. In fact, if the adhydya 5 numbers more than two 
hundred sutras (or Slokas), several other chapters are reduced to a minimum; 
he adhydyas 34, 39, 40 and 76 have only one sūtra followed by one Sloka, this 
extreme way of cutting not being entirely justified by the context. We fail 
to notice in the Visnusmrti the tendency to equalize the division, that is so 
conspicuous in other texts. 


The number hundred is somewhat puzzling. According to Nanda- 
pandita, it is in connection with the ninety-six sütras of the adhydya 98, 
stitras consisting of a litany addressed to the god Visnu, the “patron” of the 
Smrti, and resembling the well-known collections of sahasramümüni!. 
Indeed, the didgctic body of the Smrti, from adhy. 2 to adhy. 97, covers 
ninety-six sections. But these Indian arrangements being often approximate, 
the total number of ninety-six can be obtained only (as JoLLy observes) if we 
include the two sütras introducing and ending the litany (viz., nos. 6 and 
[0), sutras that are devoid of epithets. Moreover, the division into a 
hundred has some internal justifications. 


In the majority of cases (but not in all!), it corresponds to a real 
change of subject, to a new item. The initial sütras are often true headings, 


l. The litany is made of epithets, often attracted by formal similarities or 
even alliterations. One of them (no. 83) is lekhya: this rare name coincides with 
the heading of a chapter (7), concerning written documents (lekhyam). 
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giving the important word, the litiga, preceded by the particle atha : the use 
of atha begins with the adhy. 3? and goes on till the adhy. l5, then proceeds, 
but not without long breaches, until the end. 


Instances of these adhiküra-sütras are : atha rajadharmah (chapter 3), 
or athasaksinah (chapter 8), followed a little later by a new adhiküra : atha 
sükginah, an exceptional procedure’, But there are also several cases where 
we expect an adhiküra-sütra and we find none, the first sütra broaching the 
matter without any warning. Besides, atha is also present in this second 
class of adhydyas : it marks that something new will be dealt with, the 
precise subject not being mentioned. 


If the beginning of an adhydya is incompletely characterized, the end 
ofitisstillless marked. Assuredly, every adhydya (with the single exception 
of T4, possessing eight sütras and nothing more) ends necessarily with one 
or several stanzas.4 These stanzas are ordinarily far less in number to the 
relating sütras, and their number stands in some correlation with the length 
of the prose-portion. On the whole, they form, altogether, a considerable 
amount, exceeding what occurs in all other Dharmasütras, Vasistha perhaps 
excepted. We arrive at a turning-point between prose and poetry in the 
didactic genre. Moreover, the first chapter, of a .purdnic inspiration, is 
entirely versified, as are also the two final chapters, viz. 99, which resumes 
the first one, and ॥00, which is a kind of appendix to the whole text. 


Apart from the stanzas, there is no stable indication about the term 
of an adhyüya. To be sure, it may happen that a final verse looks like a 
conclusion, a summary; also that a final sütra looks the same, as for instance 
at 8.40 anena kramendnyatrapy amsakalpand bhavati, or, more clearly, at 
37.34 ity upapütaküni (the only instance of an inverted heading!). But such 
indications are exceptional. Generally the portion in prose lies Open, as 
if it was ready to receive verses that may come afterwards. 


In the internal structure of the sütras, the Visnusmrti is not marked 
off from the generic texts. It has given up the algebraic style proper to more 
ancient sutras (or, imitating them ?), viz. to several Sgautastitras, to 
Paninian or Vedantic sütras. The manner has become, so to say, more 
human, it has approximated to poetic küriküs, without ceasing to be concise. 
Very long sentences can be observed, not only in enumerations (dvandva- 
sentences), but even in syntactical structures, with personal verbs, either 


2. Atha is missing, of course, at the beginning of the work, and also at the 
head of chapter 2, which marks the entrance into the didactic portion. 


3. The heading is located inside the adhydya (and without atha) in one case, 
at 50.5 (etad mahüvratam), no initial item being formulated! 


4. Very few verses are inserted among the sitras, in opposition to what 
happens in other texts: viz. 22.43, 28.9, 54.7, 85.28. 
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indicatives or optatives. Nevertheless, the main tendency remains towards a 
short sūtra, specially in the enumerations, where every item, even if limited 
to a single word, constitutes a separate sütra. Some sütras resemble frames 
of general maxims or aphorisms, and would be equally well situated. 
if only in an expanded form, among verses. Such are devih paro’ksadevah. 
pratyaksadeva brühmanüh 49.20, or bràhmanair loka dhüryante, ibid. 2L 
There is an uncommon abuse of language when, in the final puranic portion 
(chapter 98), several narrative sütras are to be found, using the perfect 
tense ( and 3 ४०६९6, 4 cakre, 5 tustava), not to mention the address of the 
Earth to Visnu (ibid. 2), that has nothing similar in authentic sutra style 
The word sütra has become here an inane vocabulum. 


The verses are in sloka-metre (anustubh). However, there are also 
several tristubhs, that have no special characteristics as for the contents, 
They mostly appear at the end of a series of $lokas : viz., ॥9.23-24 (indravajra), 
23.67 (१८७०४७४), 29.9-0, 30.47, 56.27, 59.30 (upazati)®. Only one chapter (86) 
contains an inserted tristubh (no. I6), but the exception is factitious, as it is 
the quotation of a mantra. Lastly, the penultimate chapter consists of 
twenty-three tristubhs (more exactly, twenty-two and a half), that develop 
the praise of Laksmi by the Earth, being a panegyric remotely connected 
with the Vedic hymns. 


What are the features of the versified portions, as compared with the 
prose? They are, mostly, maxims drawn from the didactic part of the work, 
generalizing or summarizing a group of data. The statement, made in 
indicative mood, contrasts with the optatives that prevail in the prose. But, 
even with the optative, there is always some moralizing shade in the verse, 
which differs from the sober prescription expressed in the sūtra. Among 
many instances, we may cite 82.30, being a (unique) verse following the list 
of persons not to be invited for a §rdddha: brihmandpasadd hy ete kathitah 
panktidüsaküh/ etün vivarjayed yatnac chrüddhakarmani panditah. Verses 
go with the popularization of the dharma-teaching. 


However, some stanzas cannot easily be distinguished from prose: the 
versification allows the author to give more space to a statement which would 
have been too*compact in sütra-style; nothing more. Thus, among the 
enumeration of tirthas, a fuller datum is furnished at 85.28, assuming the 
poetic shape :  gangüdvüre praydge ca gangüsagarasamgame/ satatam 
naimisaranye varanasyam visesatah. The verse 247 describes the sümünyo 
dharmah, after a range of varnic dharmas recorded in the preceding prose. 


5. Curiously enough, the tristubhs of 29.9-0 and 30.47, similar to Manu 2.4 
sq. and 744 and other sources, seem to have started from Nirukta 2.4 or Sarhhitop. Br. 
3 ed. BURNELL p. 28, wihout being really Vedic mantras (although the verses are 
accented in the Nir., in a strange manner). They represent, partially at least, the 
speech of the goddess Vidya to a brahmin, and are fairly well placed in the 
Smfti, but quite out of place in the Nir.— Variants are few. 
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Sometimes, the connection is rather loose, and purely formal: chapter 
4 defines the diverse moneys, in a somewhat unexpected way; the final sloka, 
as if it was intended to illustrate the name of pana (that, however, has not 
even been previously mentioned), sets forth some principles of judicial 
amerciaments. 


But most of the verses are really associated with the prose-portions : 
thus, the initial Sloka 5.83 explains the word gocarman “a bull's hide (of 
land)" that has been quoted in prose (no. i8I). The development 
concerning the syllable om 55.7 sq. emanates from the word prünüyüma 
mentioned in sutra (no.7) and from the word gáyatri (ibid. 5). Likewise, 9.22 
continues and enlarges 2l (already quoted). The satya-topic 8-36 carries 
on, in verse, what the sütras 27 to 35 have formulated in prose, A different, 
and very rare connection, is attested at 85-67: this final gloka alludes to 
the vrsotsarga, a topic which will be dealt with only in the next chapter 
(atha vrsotsargah). 


Some stanzas contain*etymological glosses, viz. on putra 75.44, on 
purusa 97.]5, on màmsa 5L.78. This would have been.quite unusual in sūtra- 
form. 


More often, strophic series are devoted to philosophical or religious 
amplifications, that go far beyond the scope of a sūtra, such as a discourse 
on Time 20.22 sqq. (supported by the final sütra), then on karman and 
samsüra; cf. also 97.6 sqq.: or om, already mentioned. We find mystical 
equivalents 3:7 sqq., in the manner of poetical Upanisadic texts. On the 
ahimsda, 5l.59 sqq. 


There is a tendency to summarize a teaching to pedagogical purposes : 
such as on the twelve excretions of the body 22.8; on the ten intoxicating 
drinks 22.82-83; the description of the hells 43.33 sqq. presents drastic 
details, as we find in the Puranas. 


There is an inclination to direct speech: exhortation to witnesses, 
8.25; summoning of Vidya (already mentioned); invocation to diverse kinds 
of ordeals 0.9 to 4 sqq. (balance, fire, water, etc.); praise of yavah (barley- 
corns) 48.7 sqq., in pseudo-Vedic mood. 


On the other hand, really ancient mantras are given by pratikas 
65.2-3, inserted in a prose-context : the following two Slokas interrupt the 
series, at least concerning explicit quotations.° 


6. The stanza 73.28, parsued at 30 (and—-exceptionally—separated by a short 
sūtra in prose) contains an @$is that resembles a real mantra, although devoid of old 
Vedic tradition. Moreover, the final 8054 holds the pratika of a Rgvedic mantra: 
it is the only instance in the Smrti, with the previously adduced full quotation 
of 86.6. : , 


| 
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At the end of the Smrti, the stanzas are sometimes introduced by the 
words “there is one güthàü on this subject", or something similar: viz. the 
chapters 78, 80, 83, 87 and 88, all devoted to $rüddhas and pious gifts. There 
is no actual difference between such verses and the body of ordinary élokas 
as a whole. 


It remains to say a few words about the frame-work, by which the 
Visnusmrti distinguishes itself so much from all Dharmasütras and bears a 
resemblance to the Manusmrti, an entirely versified text. This part of our 
Smrti is also mostly in verses. Chapter ] contains a kind of cosmogony, the 
impulse to which has been given by Rgv. l0.90, the true basis of all Indian 
cosmogonies. It is a kind of pre-Tantric exordium, the goddess Earth 
inviting the god Visnu to impart his teachings. 


At the end of the text, we hear (chapter 98) the Earth pronouncing a 
praise of Visnu, no doubt as an acknowledgement. But this praise, confined 
as it is to short litanies, remains in prose. Then comes a praise of Laksmi, 
taking up chapter 99 : it is in verses, and even, as we have seen, in tristubhs. 
If the stanzas of chapter one are in purànic fashion, those of 99 are rather 
in half küvya style, similar in some respects to the later Gitagovinda. 
Lastly, chapter I00 contents itself with indicating the rewards attached to 
the study of the Dharmasastra : a very conventional subject. 


We may note that the body of the Smrti, even if it seems to have 
entirely forgotten the introducing affabulation, presents nevertheless a few 
traces (of course, along the verse-portions only) of Vocatives like dhare 
5.93, bhümi 79,24 and 47.]0, that occur from time to time. Thus, the 
cohesion and harmony of the text has been preserved, at least in an external, 
and so to say fictitious manner. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND TRADITION OF THE AVESTAN 
YE3HE-HATAM -PRAYER 


By 
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I. The Avestan prayers, ahuna vairya, asam vohü, ४९०८९ hütqm, ‘and 
6 airyama isyo, belong to the most: disputed parts of the whole Avesta. 
Until now no translation of these prayers can be regarded as satisfactory. 
This is due to the compressed style, in which they are composed, and which 
makes it difficult to arrive at a clear understanding. 


In the following lines an attempt is made to solve some of the 
problems involved in the interpretation of the yeshe-hadtqm-prayer. The 
investigation takes its start from Yasna 5l, 22, which is supposed to be the 
model after which the prayer was composed. The interpretation of the 
prayer itself is followed by that of the Avestan commentary, the Pahlavi 
translations, and the summaries in the Denkart. It need not be repeated 
here that the Pahlavi translations are full of grammatical and semantical 
mistakes and can therefore not be used as a starting point for our own 
interpretation. As a rule they are interlinear versions, and it is often 
difficult to decide whether the Pahlavist has misunderstood the construction 
of the Avestan sentences or whether he has violated the rules of Pahlavi 
grammar in order to retain the word order of the original. In my opinion, 
the nature of the Pahlavi renderings compels us to refer constantly to the 
Avestan originalin order to find out whether the Pahlavist was able to 
translate less ambiguously and awkwardly than he really does. I have tried 
to ascribe to the Pahlavist as little mistakes as possible; those which are left 
are many enough. Quite a few of the clumsy translations in the present study 
show without doubt that I have not succeeded yet in offering a final solution. 


The traditional exegesis of the prayer is of special value since it seems 
to indicate that the problems and difficulties of the text with which modern 
interpreters are faced were the same for the ancient interpreters. 


I. YASNA 5i, 22 


2. yehyd moi asdt hacd vahistam yesne paiti 
vaedà mazda ahuro yoi avharaca hantica 
tq yazüi xvdis ndmanis pairicü jasüi vanta 
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“In the worship towards whom (is) according to Truth the best for 
me, (that) knows the Wise Lord. Who have been and are, them I shall 
worship by their own names and cireumambulate with prayer." 


From the syntactical point of view the strophe is rather ambiguous, 
Both yehyà and moi could be construed either with vahistem or with yesne 
paitt or with one of the latter; moi could also be combined with 556६ haecd : 
* According to my Truth (i. e. the truth of my teaching)." Without being 
able to prove this view, I follow LOMMEL’s interpretation.! We get thus a 
symmetrical construction of the relative clause : cause and effect, ie. the 
worship and the best, encompass in concentric circles their common essence, 
Truth—worship towards God results in the best for the worshipper because 
of Truth which is as well the essence of the worship as the guarantee of its 
‘success; the devotee’s Truth is answered by God's Truth that fulfils the 
purpose of worship. If this assumption is correct, the underlying idea is 
that of a satyakriyd, an “act of truth ".? It can be further corroborated by 
the reference to the worship by names in the last line—the pronouncing of 
the true names of persons or things being the oldest form of the satyakriyà.3 


vaedà, generally understood as 3. sg. with mazdé ahuro as subject, 
is taken by LOMMEL as I. sg. with Zarathustra as subject*: “In whose 
worship (lies) according to truth the best for me, (that) I know: (it is) 
the Wise Lord (and those) who were and are." To justify his opinion, 
Lommet refers to several Gathic passages, where Zarathustra knows which 
god and how he is to be venerated. But there are counterexamples, too. 


[. ZII. 3,8922, 46f. NGGW. 935, 6l.—For the sake of brevity I discuss neither 
all translations extant nor all interpretations academically possible—The elabo- 
rate study on the yewhe hütqm by Th. Baunack in J. und Th. BAUNACK, Studien 
auf dem Gebiete des Griechischen und der Arischen Sprachen, Leipzig 888, was 
not accessible 


2. Cf. H. Liipers, Varuna I, Gottingen I95!, 3, This custom is also known 
in the Avesta, as Lübpzns has pointed out in the forthcoming second volume of his 
work. Cf. also W. LENTZ, Yasna 28 (Abh. Akad. Wiss. Lit. Mainz 954. 6), 26; P. 
THIEME, ZDMG. ७07, I957, 8, [Cf. now Lüpens, Varuna II, 959, 509.] 


3. Liipers, l.c.,20n.5 


4. J. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN, Zoroastre, Paris 948, 279 (cf. addendum, 2965) ; 
follows LOMMEL; his translation : “Je sais qui mon souverain bien selon la Justice 
consiste à vénérer", however, is incomprehensible for me 


9. Z.is the knowing one (28,4; 37,9) who has recognized God (3,8: 45 5);he 
is the only one who has heard the teachings (29, 8); he can teach the praises of God 
and the prayers of Good Thought (37, ), worship God, Good Thought, and Truth as 
nobody before (28,3); he knows that the prayers will have success (28, 0) and knows 
the rewards for the deeds of men (28, 4) 


6. J. HxnrEL, Beiträge zur Erklärung des Awestas und des Vedas (Abh. Sachs 
Akad. Wiss. PhiL-hist. KL 40. 2, 929), 24i, quotes the following passages: God knows 
the forms (28, 6), the secret teachings (48,3), recognizes the lawful ones by their 
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Taking the preceding stanzas into consideration the problem seems to be 
decided against LOMMEL. 


3. In5l, l9c God, the creator, is asked to tell what the better of 
life by deeds is (mazdà data mraot gayehya 8yao8andis vahyo) and the reply 
is given in Zarathustra's words in st. 20-24 : 

tat va na hazaoSdavho vispdvho daidydi savo 
aSam vohü manawhà १४006 yai8 drmaitis 
yazamndvho namavha mazda rafadram cagado. 
drmatoi nā spanto hvo cisti ४००6४ Syao8anad 
daen aBom spanvat vohü xsa8ram manavha 
mazdd dadat ahuro tom vawuhtm 4४686 asim. 


“ In order to bestow? us with this your salvation-power, o all one- 
willing ones : Truth together with Good Thought, together with which (is) 
Right Thinking according to the word (of the doctrine), you, being 
worshipped with reverence, (and) the Wise one (are) granting support. 

* A man of Right Thinking (is) holy. He, by thought, words, and 
deed, (his) insight may increase Truth. Through Good Thought the Wise 
Lord may give ruling power—for this as good recompense I ask, "8 


The better to be announced by God (Il9c) is the salvation power 
(20a) and the good recompense, consisting in ruling power (2lbc). The 
deeds by which the recompense is gained consist in Right Thinking, increas- 
ing Truth by thought, word, and deed, and in Good Thought. Throughout 
the Gathas the means of worship are mostly just these deeds. 


It is obvious that vahistom in 22a corresponds to vahyo in I9c.° When 
Zarathustra says that God knows in whose worship the best for him is, he 


(continued ) 

Truth and Good Thought (28, 0), knows the best things of life (46, 0). The word 
vaedista (32, 7; 46, I9) is to be excluded since it is to be derived from vid- “to find” 
(cf. Indo-Iranian Journal ], I957, 72), and 32, 7 goes with LoMMEL’s examples (cf. 
the author's Vedisch vratá und awestisch urvàta Hamburg 958, 32 with n. 55).—In 
general I refrain from discussing HERTEL’s views, based on his faffciful Aryan fire- 
doctrine, and refer to him only when he has succeeded in clarifying grammatical 
facts; as to the Gathic stanza and the १९०१९ hütqm he tries to’ improve BARTHO- 
LOMAE’s interpretation. 

7. I take the infinitive daidyai as depending on cagado which meets the 
requirements of grammar better than the common assumption of an independent 
inf. in the sense of an imperative. A similar case (44,]) is dealt with in Vedisch 
vratd..,ll9withn.2l. 

8. Cf. the translation of W. LENTZ, ZDMG. 08, 953, 337. 


9. The idea of the “ better” or “best” is one of the Leitmotive of the whole 


Gatha, and so is its identity with xšaðra (cf. LomMMEL, NGGW. 935, 65ff.), which 
seems to be as well God's kingdom as the rulership of God's sspects and their 
corresponding human virtues. On the concept of divine aspects and human virtues 


t 
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reassures his hearers that revelation expressed in 20-22 is genuine since 
it is God's own knowledge. I should suppose that mazdá....mraot (l9c) and 
vaedà mazdé ahuro (22b) reflect the same idea as vaocd moi yd tvom vidua 
ahura (48, 2a) “ Tell me what you know, o Lord.” 


4. The most important problem in 5], 22 is who is meant by those 
* who have been and are." BARTHOLOMAE!” as well as modern Parsi scholars!! 
are of the opinion that here and in the yewhe-hütqm-prayer holy men are 
alluded to. LoMMEL however has convincingly demonstrated that the entities 
later called Amasa Spentas alone are besides God himself the object 
of worship. 'This view is not only favoured by the fact that the worship 
of holy men is unknown in the Gathas but also by the context of the 
above quoted st. 20, which indeed leaves no room for another inter- 
pretation. God's aspects are worshipped with reverence (yazamnavho 
nəmanhā) just as Zarathustra wants to worship and circumambulate those 
“who have been and are". The objection that in st. 2l a “holy man” is 
mentioned and therefore yehyd should refer to him is ruled out by the 
correspondence of tg yazüi with yazamnavho and by the fact that the “holy 
man” is to strengthen Truth by the virtues which cause proper worship : 
Right Thinking and Good Thought. Not he himself is worshipped but his 
virtues which are in fact identical with God's aspects 


5. In the PTr. of Y. 5], 22 those “who have been and are" are 
clearly interpreted as the AmaSa Spentas, which agrees with LOMMEL's 
result arrived at without consulting the PTr.!? 


‘LH MNV MN ’hr’yyh ’p’kyh phlom CYK MN yzd'n ZK p’hlvm] L 
yzšnv QDM. ’k’s ’vhrmzd [mzd V pthSsno] MNV YHVVNT HVHd V 
MNVc HVHd. ‘LHs’n yzum PVN ZK y NPSH SM ['mhrspnd^n hcs’nv] QDM 
YHMTVNm 'vv hdybd’ryh. 


(continued) 


v. esp. M. W. SMITE, Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas of Zarathushtra (Language 
Dissertations No. IV, Philadelphia I929); W. LENTZ, Yasna 28, passim, and ZDMG. 
03, 33]. , 


I0. Altiranisches Worterbuch, Strassburg 904, 499. 35. 


il. E.g. I. J.S. TARAPOREWALA, The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra, Bombay 
95i, 26f. and 82lff.; J. C. TAVADIA, Indo-Iranian Studies II, Santiniketan ॥952, 22f. 


I2. I give the Pahlavi texts in transliteration and in transcription. For the 
transliteration I adopt, in the main, the method followed by H. F. J. JUNKER, Das Fra- 
hang i Pahlavik in zeichengemüsser Anordnung, Leipzig 955, deviating only in 
minor points as in the assimilation of the transliteration of the heterograms to that 
of the Iranian words. The problematic conjunct letters are marked by heavy type 
(on these cf. K. Barr, BSOS. 8, 935-37, 39-403). In the transcription the historical 
spellings are retained.—Editions used: Pahlavi Yasna and Visperad, ed. B. N. 
DHABHAR, Bombay 7949; Zandi Khürtal Avistük, ed. B. N. DHABHAR, Bombay 
I927; Vendidád, ed. Hoshang JAMASP, Bombay 4907. 
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oi ke hac ahrayth apükih páhlom [ki hac yazdin dn pühlom] man 
yazisn apar. dkds ohrmazd [mizd u patdahisn] ke bit hand u ke-c hand. oi- 
Sin yazom pat dn i hve8 nam [amahrspandan hac-$üm] apar rasom o 
hadyarth. 


“He, whose best (is) because of the company of Truth [i. e. it (is) 
the best from God] in my worship, (is) Ohrmazd knowing [reward and 
recompense]. Who have been and are, them I worship by their own names 
[the Holy Immortals among them] (and) approach for help."!$ 


In translating the first line I have adopted the alternative which 
represents the better understanding of the Avesta on the side of the 
Pahlavist. ke is used also in the sense of oblique cases (cf. SALEMANN, 
Middle-Persian Grammar $ 75). The alternative rendering : “He, who (is) 
because of the company of Truth the best [i.e. the best among the Yazatas]", 
would include two grammatical mistakes: “who” instead of “whose” and 
masc. “the best" instead of neuter. Another reason for which I prefer 
the interpretation more favourable for the Pahlavist is Neryosengh's Sanskrit- 
translation! : yo me punyasamslesdt  utkrstataram [bhuvanam dehi] 
ürüdhanüm upari. Although Neryosengh's source does not wholly agree with 
the PTr. extant, his rendering shows that pühlom is considered as neuter, 
and we can blame the mistake yo on him alone, 


The expression “who have been and are" seemed rather general to 
the Pahlavist, and therefore he specified those who receive worship among all 
beings as the Holy Immortals. This explanation is probably interrelated 
with that of tqscd tdscd yazamaide in the yewhe-hdtam-prayer (v. 8 0). The 
alternative reading ’mhrspnd’n ’PS’nv=amahrspanddn u-Sdn for ’mhrspnd’n 
hc8 would imply that the Pahlavist had the interpretation of hütqm in the 
PTr. of the Avestan commentary (v. § ll) in mind. Be that as it may 
there was a tradition that forced the Pahlavist to provide a place for the 
worship of the Holy Immortals in this context. 


3. The PTr. of the quotation in Y. I5, 2 differs from that ia 5l, 22 especially 
in the glosses (I give transcription only) : 


oi ke hac ahrüyth apükih i pihlom [ku apakth hac ahrayth ray hac 
yazdün än mas] i man yazisn apar o en. dkds ohrmazd ke būt hand u ke-c 
bavend. oi-Süm yazom pat dn i xves nim u-Sdn apar rasom o hadyürih 
[kü-$ün hamük hadyüromandih o girem u dahom]. 

“He, whose best (is) because of the company of Truth [i. e. for the company 
out of Truth (is) that great (thing) from God] in my worship for him, (is) Ohr- 
mazd knowing (those) who have been and who are; them I worship by their own 
names and approach them for help [i. e. thus I take from and give all help to 
them].” 


l4. Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, ed. S. D. BHARUCHA, II. 
Bombay 90. है 


/ 
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I. THE YE2HE-HAT3M-PRAYER AND ITS AVESTAN COMMENTARY 


6. छ. 27, 5 yewhe hütgm Gat yesne paiti varho 
mazda ahuro ००९0 asdk hacd 
१९४7 47726 tqscd tdscd yazamaide. 


“In the worship towards whose beings the Wise Lord knows then 
because of Truth the better, and in the worship towards which (female 
beings), these (male) and these (female beings) we worship". r 


LoMMEL thinks that the prayer is, after all, untranslatable and compre- 
hensible only as come into being through use, reinterpretation, and misinter- 
pretation of Gathic words.!5 This view is based on the prejudice, shared with 
scholars like BARTHOLOMAE and GELDNER, that large parts of the later Avesta 
were compiled by epigones ignorant of grammar. Although that may be 
true for some of the most recent texts, it is methodically preferable to ascribe 
a priori the ‘mistakes’ to our own limited knowledge of the language and to 
try to understand the text as it is. In many cases we shall find by careful 
consideration of all the data that the text is correct.!6 Even when a later 
author utilizes older texts for his compositions and makes changes in syntax 
and sense, we cannot definitely say that he has misunderstood his source 
since he may have intended to provide his own ideas with more authority 
by well-known and sanctified formulas. 


LowwELU sees in yenhe hütqm a contraction of ४४४४6 moi in 5, 22, 
incorrectly combined with God alone instead of God and Zarathustra. His 
translation is : “in the sacrifice to whom among the beings". At the same 
time however he suspects that hütqm reflects yoi (üwharecü) henticü, which 
is without doubt correct, but makes the conjecture about moi superfluous— 
this word is simpy dropped. Moreover, LowMEL misses the counterpart of 
yüvhqm which should be yaeBqm. IH we take the relation between yevhe 
and hütqm as given in the above translation, we avoid this inconsistency. In 
order to be as concise as possible the author has not mentioned the worship 
of God himself separately, but included him among the Holy Immortals, 
God's beings. To prevent the objection that hdtgm should refer to living 
i. e. human, beiggs, we may quote Y. 4l, 2-4, where God himself is one of 
the hütqm. 


- 


7. The Avestan commentary of the prayer in Y. 2l, -2 does not 
explain every word but restricts itself to point out three teachings in 


the text: 


75. Die Yü3t's des Awesta, GOttingen-Leipzig 927, 72. 

8. A few examples are discussed in Vedisch vratd...., 225. Cf. also W. B. 
HENNING'sarticle on Yt. 3, 2-3 in Asiatica, Festschrift Friedrich Weller, Leipzig 
954, 289-92. 

l7, ZIr, 2. ° 
DCB22 © 
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T 
yesnim vaco ašaono zaraQustrahe. yewhe hütqm dat yesne ७०. yevhe 
१७८ mazda yasnam cinasti yada dita ahurahe. hütqm yasnom cinasti yada 
hadbis jiji$qm. ydvham ida asaoningm ürmditi.paoiryangm yasnam para. 
cinasti yoda vahmam amasaeibyo. Ordyo tkaesa. vispam vaco yesnim. cim 
aoi yasno amos spents paiti yasnahe. 


“A word of worship of the truthful Zarathustra. ‘In the worship 
towards whose beings then’. ‘Whose’: Here he (Zarathustra) teaches the 
worship of the Wise one as the laws of the Lord. ‘Towards the beings’: 
He teaches the worship as the desire to win through the beings. ‘Towards 
which’: Here he teaches the worship of the truthful female ones whose first 
is Right Thinking as the prayer to the Immortal ones. Three teachings (form) 
the whole word of worship. Towards whom the worship? Towards the Holy 
Immortals of the Yasna.” 


LQMMEL suggests that the three teachings are the worship of the Wise 
Lord and of the Holy Immortals in two groups: males and females. The 
answer is however by far easier : The three teachings are those indicated 
by the three key-words yewhe, hütqm, and ydvham.'8 This is also the 
explanation given in the Denkart (v. 8 73). 


8. yaa dáta ahurahe is explained by BARTHOLOMAE and LOMMEL in 
the following way : “ as according to the Lord's law”, dáta thus taken as 
instrumental. But data can be nom. ace. pl. n., too, and this interpretation is 
favoured by the parallel expressions yada jiji$qm and yada vahmam. 

yada hadbis jiji$qm is difficult. BARTHOLOMAE (AirWb. 609) gives 
“refreshment, nourishment”, from 2gay- = Skt. jinv-. LowMEL however 
correctly connects it with Skt. jigisü “desire to win”, adding that jījišā 
cannot be separated from the verbal forms jiji8diti and jijiSanuha, which 
also BARTHOLOMAE derives from 3gay- “to win”. 

V. 39, 43 f. yezica vaocát aeo nā hanqm aetaes$qm jijiSavuha porasa- 
nuha aetada ae$a ya kaine hangm aetaeíqm jijiSditi parasditi. “And if 
the man says: ‘Try to win an old woman among those, ask her !' (and) the 
girl tries then to win an old woman among those, asks her...’’!9 


® 
8. Correctly seen by HERTEL, l. c. 247. 


9. The PTr. is problematic: ‘ 

HT ’ytunv YMLLVNyt ZK YBR’ 'YK ‘L han १७७ hvrinv zyvinv 
zynyt'r'nv [MNV zyvndkyh y 'NSVT"n k'hynd] hmpvrs. ’ytunv ZK MNV 
knyk ‘L han ‘LH8'nv zyy’nk zynytrno hmpvrsyt. 

agar eton gobet Gn mart ki o han o hvarišn zīvišn zenitürün [ke 
zindakih i martomàn kühend] hampurs. eton dn ke kanik o han oi-8an 
ziydnak zenitardn hampurset. 

The text seems to be badly transmitted : vv hvursnv is probably a corru ip- 
tion for 'LIl$'nv, zyy’nk for zyvinv. For zyvšnv zynyt'rnv JAMASP rea 
zynsnv zynyt 47% “seek Ligustrum Vulgare”, taking 4s as part of the gloss 
(v. his Glossary, 27 and 268). Thereby he finds the expected verbal form, which 
is however correct only for l4—in 3 it should be zyn ih parallel to hmpvrs; 
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It is quite probable that all the forms of the desiderative 42ji8a— must 
be derived from ji- *to win", allthe more since this particular form does 
not occur in the paradigm of Skt, jinv-. 


Therefore, I do not hesitate to translate also Y. 39, Í—not mentioned 
by LowwEL—accordingly : ida dt yazamaide gous urvünemcü tasünemcü 
ahmükeng dat uruno pasukdmgmcd yoi nd jijisanti yaeibyascü toi à ४०९०० aeibyo 
ü avhan “In this way, then, we worship the soul and the creator of the cow, 
then our own souls and those of the domestic animals, which seek to win 
us, and for which these (shall be) and which shall be for those."7 BartHo- 
LOMAE translates * which nourish us". Although the whole problem of the 
souls of the cow, of man, and of the domestic animals needs clarification?!, 
which would exceed the limits of the present study, I suggest that the souls 
try to win man for the good of which they are constantly aware. 

The word jiji$á occurs another time in the Yasna haptaphàiti (35, 8): 
a$ahyü dat sairi aSahyd varazane kahmdicit hütqm jiji$am vahistgm add 
(continued) 
moreover the gloss does not fit into the context at all. B. T. ANKLESARIA (Pahlavi 
Vendidad Bompey 949,:34) wants to substitute zyy'nk for zyv$nv in l3 and reads 
hqn'n rsnv for han hvršnv, the translations of jiji$aeuha and Jiisditi seem 
to be missing : “Inquire about and consult ‘han’, old women (nurses),—women 
well-versed in means for abortion,—...." All his conjectures are impossible. There 
is no Phl. word rašn for “old woman” or “nurse”, and the parallels (Y. 39, 4 
v. n. 20; Y, 35,8: v. n. 23; Y. 2, 2: v. ६ ) clearly indicate that ztvisn zenttaran 
is the translation of jijisawuha and jijisditi That the grammatical form has not 
been recognized is not surprising. I translate: "If, thus, this man says: 'Consult 
an old woman among those life-attempters who destroy the lives of men.' Thus 
this girl consults an old woman among those life-attempters...." 

20. PTr LTMH ’ytvnv yzm MNV ZK y gvspnd'nv rvb'nv tno [HY 
YHBVNt 'vhrmzd] ZK y LNHkno rvb'nv psvyk'nc MNV LNH zyvinv 
hv'str HVHd P dide HY’ YHBVNt] ‘LHs’nc y LK [ZK y 'rtystr] ‘LHS’ no 
MNV HVEd [०9४० HY’ d'tv]. i 

etar eton yazom ke din i gospandün ruvün tan [jan dat ohrmazd] dn i 
amükün ruvdn pasvikdn ke amük zwián hvüstür hand [nevakth jan dat] 
oi-Sün-ic i to [dn i artestár] oi-San ke hand [vàstryos dat]. 

*Here we worship thus (those) which are thesouls (and) the bodies of cattle 
[the vital breaths are created by Ohrmazd] (and) our own souls (and those) of small 
cattle, which are the wishers of our life [the vital breaths of virtue are created]; 
these (are) yours [those of the warrior], these (are of those) who are [(the vital 
breaths) of the peasant are created].” 

2l. On urvan cf. in the last instance : P. THIEME, Studien zur indogermanischen 


Wortkunde und Religionsgeschichte (Ber. Sachs. Akad. Wiss. Phil-hist. Kl. 98. 5, Berlin 
952), 55-6l. H. W. 857४९, TPS. 7954, 40. H. Humsacu, Münchener Studien 
zur Sprachwissenschaft 8, 77ff.; on IUS urvan cf. W. LENTZ ZDMG, l03, 338. Yasna 28, 
58f. H. HUMBACH, IF. 63, l957, 52ff. H. P. SCHMIDT, Indo-Iranian Journal ], 64. 
J. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN, The Western Response to Zoroaster, Oxford ]958, 04. 
W. P. SCHMID, IF. 64, 958, -2 


22. ddd with GELDNER, KZ. 27, 240 n. 7, and LOMMEL, l. c, 23, against 
ada of GELDNER's edition followed by BARTHOLOMAE, AirWb. 7l8 with n and 
25 (723) 
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wboibyd ahubya “Then you may inspire everybody among the beings with the 
best desire to win in the association with Truth, in the community of Truth, for 
both the lives."23 In this instance, hdtqm clearly refers to human beings. But 
we should be ill-advised if we were to presuppose that haôbīš in Y. 2], 2 
is meant in the same sense. ‘The different grammatical form already 
excludes a direct quotation from Y. 35, 8. Even if the author had that 
passage in mind, he changed its wording for his particular purpose. It is 
hardly possible to take the instr. hadbtS in the sense of a dat. as BARTHOLOMAE 
and LOMMEL do.24 haóbis jījišąm can only mean “ the desire to win with the 
beings", or “through the beings", i. e. with the help of the beings. 
The latter is a priori more probable since the Amaga Spentas are usually 
considered as the helpers of the truthful, as the real winners of the battle 
with the liars, or the givers ofthe rewards. Another problem is as to the 
object of jiji8a. It could stand elliptically for “ the desire to overcome the 
enemies, viz. the liars”, which would be in concord with the use of ji- 
prevalent in the Veda. On the other hand, the author may have thought 
of 0६०४० as the object to be won, a solution which I should prefer although 
it cannot be strictly proved. 

9. drmaiti.paoirya is interpreted by BARTHOLOMAE (AirWb. 337) as tat- 
purusa : “der erste in Frommergebenheit "; by LowwEL as bahuvrihi “an 
deren Spitze Aramaiti steht ".25 Since it is actually impossible to separate 
the entities meant by yavhqm from those meant by tqscà, and since those are 
explicitly identified as AmaSa Spontas, only the interpretation of LOMMEL 
holds good. The compound has two closely related parallels : a&a.paoirya 
and manas.paoirya, both explained by BARTHOLOMAE and JOMMEL in their 
respective ways. 

Vr. I9,l dümqn manas.paoirya asavano yazamaide means according 
to LoMMEL “we worship the truthful creatures whose first is (Good) 
Thought", viz. the Holy Immortals. This is favoured by the fact that the 


23. PTr. MNV PVN 'hr'yyh 'ytonv srd’ryh 'P8 PVN 'hr'yyh. vllonyh 
CYK dynv PVN srd'ryh y v'lvnv YHSVNyt] kt'rcy MN ’YT’nv ’NSVT’ nv 
MNV zyvin'vmndyh ['ytvnv cygvnv gvpt] p'hlom dh$go PVN KR’ 2 
'honv. 

ke pat ahrüyih eton sardürih u-8 ahrüyth vdlonth [ku den pat 
sarddrih i (read with M : sarddr u) vülon ddret] katürcüy hac hastan 
martomün ke (drop with M) zivi$nomandih [eton cegon guft] pahlom dahisn 
pat har 2 ahvün. l 

“Who thus by the leadership of Truth and the community of Truth [i.e. he 
sustains the religion by a leader and the community] shall give to everybody among 
the existing men the state of life [thus as he said], the best for both the lives." 

24. Correctly noticed by HERTEL, l. c., 248, who however erroneously takes 
it as the agens of the sacrifices. 

25. Cf. GELDNER, KZ. 27, 246. Th. BAUNACK, l. c, 3l0. J. DUCHESNE- 
GUILLEMIN, Les composés de l’ Avesta, Liége-Paris 936, § 485. 

26. PTr. d'm mynyt’ryh ‘LH y prtom 'hrvbv yzvm [BYN g'yvkmrt]. 

düm:menitürih oi i fratom ahrav yazom [andar gayemart]. 
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paragraph begins with the worship of God (spentom ahuram mazdqm 
yazamaide) followed by that of the Holy Immortals (spantam amo? sponta 
yazamaide), and also ends with the worship of God, this time as the all- 
knowing mental power (zratim vispo.vidvavham yazamaide yim ahuram 
mazdqm), preceded by the sentence under discussion, which in a symmetrical 
composition will quite likely refer to the Holy Immortals. 


Vr.i9,2 dimim yazamaide yam adrmaitim  spentqm yehe dare 
aiaheca a$aonqmca asa.paciryangm dümanqm. Without satisfactory explana- 
tion are the words yehe didre. yehe must refer to drmaiti and is therefore 
probably loc. sg. dāðre is hardly a (corrupted) case-form of the fem. of 
dátar, as LOMMEL suggests, but certainly one of dãðra n., as BARTHOLOMAE 
classifies the word, without however offering an interpretation of the con- 
text. Since a loc. sg. would not make any sense, only the nom. acc. dual is 
left. In fact, in a&aheca aéaongmca a&a.paoiryanqm ddmangm two members 
of the creation are given, and we can translate : ' We worship the creatrix 
Holy Right Thinking, in whom both creations (are), (that) of Truth and 
(that) of the truthful creatures whose first is Truth. "27 It is likely that 
here Armaiti is considered as the mother of Truth and the other Holy 
Immortals, all the more since the sentence has been composed in reference 


' We worship the thinking of the creature, that of the first truthful one [in 
Gayomart],” which means that Gayomart was the first truthful thinker; cf. also the 
PTr. of Y. 9, 49 (v. n. 33). 


27. PTr. d' m yzvm MNV spndrmt MNV PVN ZK y ‘LH dhysn 
hryyhe [Éevhst] y "hrvbno 'hryyh y prtom dmn ['y pyt'k YK prtvm 
spndrmt YHBVNt "HR 'pr'yk mc y 'hrvbv]. 

däm yazom ke spandarmat ke pat dn i oi dahis$n ahrayih-ic [a$avahist] 
i ahravan ahrüyth i fratom dàmün [e petak ku fratom spandarmat dat pas 
apdrik düm-ic i ahrav]. 

“We worship the creature which (is) Spandarmat, who (is) in her creation, 
and the Truth [Aša vahista] of the truthful ones, the Truth of the first creatures 
[it is, namely, evident that Spandarmat was created first, and then the other 
truthful cr€atures].” 

The PTT, ef the same sentence in Yt. ], 32 runs as follows: 

ZK d'm ry yzom MNV spndrmt [’mhrspnd bvndk mynSnyh] 'YTvo 
[ZK d’m’nv r'y yzom ZK ’p’tyh (y) pk 'hrvbv 'YTv V pk dm 'YTv MNV 
prtom MNV d'm'nv (y) p'k ry yzvm]. 

än dim ray yazom ke spandarmat [amahrspand bavandak meniSnih] 
hast [dn daman ray yazom Gn apütth (i) pak ahrav hast u pak dam hast ke 
fratom ke dümün (i) pak ray yazom]. 

“We worship the creature which is Spandarmat [the Holy Immortal 
Right Thinking]. [We worship this creature; this prosperity is of the pure and 
truthful, and the creature is pure which (is) the first, (and) which pure crea- 
ture we worship].” 

Obviously only the beginning of the Avestan text is translated, the rest 
is an expanded gloss, which is rather obscure. Cf. M. F. Kanaa, Pahlavi Version 
of Yasts, Bombay i94l, 5 with n. 3; his translation is incomplete. 
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to Y. 34, 0b spentqmcü ürmaitim damim vidvd hiðąm ašahyā “and Holy 
Right Thinking, knowing (her as) creatrix, companion of Truth "28. 

Y. 9, 2 yada frà.ióa ümraot yat dim ahimcé ratümcü üdadat. iða dim 
para.cinasti yim ahuram mazdqm manas.paoiryaeibyo dümabyo... “ (The 
word) ‘as’ (ofthe Ahuna vairya) he pronounced here, when he installed 
him'as ahu and ratu ?? : thus he teaches him who is the Wise Lord (as ahu 
and ratu) for the creatures whose first is thought.... "9? LOMMEL suggests 
that here God is meant as ahu and ratu of the spiritual creatures, viz. the 
Holy Immortals. In the light of the following paragraph however this view 
cannot be justified. The explanation of the words dazda manavho of the 
prayer runs as follows: para im ida mamawehe cinasti yaa fradaxítürom 
manavhe, mana9ho aetavaitya im kürayeiti. Syao8anangm iða ahüm kārayeiti. 
“ He teaches him here for the thought as instructor for the thought. ‘Of the 
thought’ therewith he makes him (the instructor). ‘Of the deeds’: here he 
makes him the ahu of the deeds,” This means obviously that Zarathu- 
stra teaches God as the proper instructor of man's thought and as the ahu of 
his deeds. It is hardly possible that the Holy Immortals are referred to in 
this way, which would logically lead to the unbelievable assumption that the 
Holy Immortals are something separate from God and must be brought 
under his guidance. 

Y. 9, I9 kat humatam. a$avanam manas.paoiryo. kat haixtam. maro 
spanto. kat hvarStom. staotdiS a$a.paoiryüi$ca dümobis. It is LOmMEL’s 
opinion that the first and the last question and their answers do not match 
and are moreover ungrammatical. The sentences are of course incomplete, 
butl prefer to look first for a conjectural interpretation into which the 


28. Cf. BARTHOLOMAE, AirWb. 737. 


29. Neither ahu nor ratu are translated because their meanings need a new 
examination which is beyond the scope of this study. On the Ahuna vairya cf. in 
the last instance: E. BENVENISTE, Indo-Iranian Journal l, 957, 77ff. H. HUMBACH 
Münchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft l, 95"7, 675, J. DUCHESNE-QUILLEMIN 
Indo-Iranian Journal 2, 958, 668, 

30. PTr. cygvnv pr'c LTMH gvptv ['YK hot'y V dgfvbr YHSVNinv 
cygvnv ZNH MND'M 'ytvno gvptv cygunv ZNH DYN’ 'ytvnv] 'MTc vv 'LH 
'hvv V rtv YHBVNyt [YK tnv BR’ 'vo 'yrptst'no YHBVNytv]. ’ytunvs wv 
‘LH 28४७ YHVVNytv 'vhrmzd mynsn mynytryh y prtom dm ['YK$ 
g's'nykyh rvb'k krtv YHVVNytv]. 

cegon frac etar guft [kū hvatày u dastubar darisn cegon en cis eton 
guft cegon en datastan eton] kä—c o oi ahv u rat dahet [ki tan be o erpata- 
stan dahet] eton-as o oi càsit bavet ohrmazd menišn menitürih i fratom dam 
[ku-5 cüsüniktih ravak kart bavet]. 

" As he pronounced here [i. e. a ruler and a high-priest are to be maintained 
as this thing is spoken so, as this decision (is spoken) so], and when he gives him 
an ahu and a ratu [ i.e. he dedicates the body to theological studies], this Ohrmazd 
is taught to him as the thinking of the thought of the first creature [i. e. the Gathic 
lore is set going by him]". The last part seems to indicate that the thinking of the 
first creature was dedicated to Ohrmazd.—Cf. WEsTs translation: SBE. 37, 457. 


~ 
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words transmitted fit, before charging the author or compiler with gramma- 
tical ignorance. The verb missing must.be one governing an accusative of 
the person, and I suggest fra mrt “to pronounce"3!, the part. perf. pass. of 
which is to be added in the questions as well as in the answers: “What (is 
pronounced) as good thought ? (The Ahuna vairya is pronounced) to the 
truthful as that the first of which is thought.3 What (is pronounced) as 
good word ? (The Ahuna vairya is pronounced as) the Holy Spell. What 
(is pronounced) as good deed? (The Ahuna vairya is pronounced) 
through praises and the creatures whose first is Truth."3* To take the 
Ahuna vairya as subject of the replies can be justified by a reference 
to Y. I9, 6, where humata, hiixta, and hvaréta are the constituting 
verses of the Ahuna vairya. If our interpretation is correct, manas.paoirya 
is an epithet of the Ahuna vairya and may be explained as “whose first is 
thought” in the sense of “inspiring first thought”. asa.paoirya however 
can only refer to the Holy Immortals as manifestations of the human 
. virtues since “the creatures whose first is Truth” are coordinated with 
the "praises". 


Ul. PAHLAVI VERSIONS 
0. The PTr. of the prayer is printed in Y. 5, 6 of the edition : 


MNV MN’YT’nv ytvnv PVN yzsnv QDM SPYR CYK yzsnv ZK 
SPYR y "hrmzd y hvťy ry 'BYDVNyt]. 'vhrmzd 'k's MN 'hr'yyh ’p’kyh 


3l. It must however be admitted that the instances for fra mri with the 
accusative of the person (BARTHOLOMAE, AirWb, 95) are not beyond doubt. 


32. Note the readings of Mss. La paoirvaeibyo, O2 paoiryaeibyo, and Pi 
paoiryobyo, which seem to be an assimilation to manas.paoiryaeibyo in Y. 9,l2. 


33. PTr. cygunv "MT PVN homt CYK dynv PVN hvmt pyk 
YK'YMVN'tv] . ‘MT PVN 'hrvbv mynytv VL’ YHVVNtv [PVN g'yvkmrt 
YHVVNtv 75 KN mynytv] cygvnv 'MT PVN hvht. 'MT m’nsrspnd ['vK'N ]. 
cygono? 'MT PVN hovrstv. "MT st'ysn 'hr'yyhe y prtom dm [YK yzinv V 

ryke krpkv PVN g'snykyh ‘BYDVNyt] 

cegon ka pat humat [ki den pat humat payak estat]. kā pat ahrav 
menitür fratom bit [pat gayomart but u-s o menit]. cegon ka pat hüht. ka 
münsrspand nn cegon ka pat huvarst. ka stüyisn ahrüyth-ic i fratom dam 
[kit yazisn u apürtk-ic kirpak pat gasanikih kunet] 

“How, when through good thought [i.e. the religion remained in the state of 
good thought]? When it first was through the truthful thinker [it was through 
Gayomart,and he thought so]. How, when through good word? When (it was) 
Mansrspand [then]. How, when through good deed? When (it was) the praise 
and the truth of the first creature [i. e. he performs worship and other good deeds 
through the Gathic lore]." 

The subject of the whole seems to be the Ahunavar comprising all good 
thoughts, words, and deeds of man. Cf. also West’s translation : SBE. 37, 4607, (On 
the word read by me 'vK'N cf. also SALEMANN, Middle Persian Grammar 8 I24 n. I. 
My reading is conjectural : o nun “for now" = “then” ? ) 
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cyk’me’y [cyk mey k'r V krpk V med V का tdh&nv k's YHBV Nyt]. hnimnyk’nv 
ZKrnv V NKB'nv YZBHVNm ['mhrspnd'n]. 


ke hac hastan eton pat yazisn apar veh [ku yazisn in veh i ohrmazd 
ihvatüy ray kunet]. ohrmazd dkds hac ahrüyth apükth cekümcüy [cekümcüs 
kar u kirpak u mizd u patdahisn akàs dahet]. hanjamanikün narün u mütakün 
yazom [amahrspandan]. 

The text is not uniformly transmitted. The edition follows Jz. Ks 
reads QDM "vv ‘LH SPYR, 'p kyhe, and adds cyk’mc’y L’VHR ati after the 
first cyk’mc’y.34 The quotation in the Zand i Vahuman Yasn 5, li% differs 
in several points. It reads QDM ‘L SPYR; the first gloss runs MNV ‘vhrmzd 
ry ‘BYDVNyt; in the second gloss "YK stands for cyk’me’y and between 
p'tdhsnv and ’k’s the word 'vhrmzd is added; in the last gloss MNV ZKryc 


NKByc 'LH?nv SPYR HVHd is added to ’mhrspnd’n. The reading ‘L SPYR 
points to some relation with the Ks-group. It is difficult to decide which 
line, that of J or that of Ks, represents the original better. If we prefer J2 
it is because of the close relation to Y. 5l, 22 (v.§5), where pühlom which 
corresponds with veh does not appear in on oblique case, and therefore we 
may postulate the same for veh. 


I translate : “In the worship towards whom among the beings (is) 
thus the better3* [i. e. the worship does the better for Ohrmazd the Lord]. 
Ohrmazd knows everything because of the company of Truth [he knows 
every deed and good deed and reward and recompense]. We worship the 
male and female members of the congregation [the Holy Immortals ].” 37 


If this rendering is correct, the Pahlavist has understood hātąm in a 
general sense just as he has done with yoi adwharacd honticd in Y. 57, 22. veh. 
is taken according to the gloss as the better which is given to Ohrmazd in the 
worship. That differs considerably from the interpretation of 57, 22, where 


34. The same words occur at the end of the PTr. of V. l, 74(758). On atu, 
written in Av. characters, cf, Hoshang JAMASP’s Glossary 40. It corresponds to Av 
tin, tun, given in some mss. only. Both words are obscure. ® 


35. Zand-i Vahuman Yasn, ed. B. T. ANKLESARIA, Bombay I957. Cf. WEST, 
SBE. 5, 274, The published Pazend and Persian translations of the Bahman Yast 
drop the passage : Püzend Texts, ed. E. A, ANTIa, Bombay 4909, 345 i.3; Dárüb Hor- 
mazyür's Rivdyat, ed. M. R. UNVALA, Bombay 4922, IT, 92 .6; it isalso missing in the 
Persian translation of the Ohrmazd Yast (8 2), ed. J. DARMESTETER (Etudes 
iraniennes, Paris i883, II, 270). i 

36. West takes apar with veh. Indeed, apar is a preposition, not a postposi- 
tion, but since it is obviously used as a postposition in Y. 5l, 22, which is due to the 
word-by-word translation, there is no reason to deviate from this here. 


37. West’s translations of the passages in the Bahman Yast and in the 
Pahlavi Yasna (SBE. 37, 76 n. 3) differ considerably from each other in the last 
sentence, the reason for which I am unable to trace, ° 
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the best is a gift from God. tqscd táscü however are explicitly explained as 
the male and female Holy Immortals in an unambiguous gloss, which is 
moreover stressed by the addition ke nar-ic mütak-ic oi-Sdn vah hand “ who 
(are) male and female, they are good" in the Bahman Ya&t. The Av. 
yånhąm is translated wrongly by hanjamantkün; apparently the word has 
been confused with the noun ydh3 which occurs once as hanjaman in the 
PTr. (Yt. i4, 3). 


ll. The PTr. of the commentary in Y. 2, -2 differs in some respects 
from that of the prayer itself : 


yzsnv ४००५०० YHVVNtv 'hrvbv zrtvštv. MNV MN 'YTno ’ytunv PVN 
yzino QDM. LTMH 275 'vhrmzd yzsnv ९25७ YHVVNytv [YK ZX KN 
'BYDVNyt] MNV® dtv y ’vhrmzd (र d't y fr’ronv] MNS yzsnv (y) 
"YTyh ८50४० YHVVNytv [YK ZK ‘LH yvs ‘BYDVNyt] 


MNV^ hst’nv 'NSVT nv 2’ysn (read zyvin*!) hv'dinyh PPs'nv ZK 
MND'M YMLLVNytv MNVs'nv SPYR tvb’nv zyvtsnv] LTMHS ZK ’hrvb’nv 
ZKr'nv V NKB'nv PVN bvndk mynsnyh y prtvm yzsnv BR’ c’stv YHVVNytv 
MNV^ nyy'ysnv y 'mhrsnd^no [YK 'vstvprytv y mhrspnd'nv 'BYDVNyt]. 
3d'tvbryh. YHVVNtv [YKS vcyr 3 BYN YHVVNtv]. hrvspynv gvbinv 
(y) ४25१० YHVVNtv. QDM 'L MNV yzsnv YHVVNtv. ’mhrspnd’n PVN 
ZK yzsnv. 


yazisn gobisn but ahrav zartust. ke hac hastüm eton pat yazisn apar. 
etar i-8 ohrmazd yazisn cast bavet [kit dn o kunet] ke dati ohrmazd [kū-š 
dat i fraron] hac-as yazisn (i) hastth cast bavet [ku Gn oi ves kunet]. 


ke hastdn martomün zdyisn (read zivi$n*!) hvddisnih [u-Sdn dn cis 
gobet ke-sdn veh tuvün zivistan] ९६६१-६४ Gn ahravün narüm u mütakün pat 
bavandak menisnih i fratom yazisn be cast bavet ke* niydyisn i amahrspünd- 
dn [ku ustofrit i amahrspanddn kunet]. 3 datvarth bit [kü-3 vici 3 andar 
büt]. harvispen gobisn (i) yazisn būt. apar o ke yaziin būt. amahrspanddn 
pat dn yazisn. 


“There was a word of worship of the truthful Zartu8t. ‘In the worship 
towards whom among the beings thus’ : Here the worship of Ohrmazd is 
® 


38. BARTHOLOMAE, AirWb. i29l : "crisis, decision, turning-point,” But cf. 
now also H. H. SCHAEDER, ZDMG. 94, 940, 403 n. l; H. HuwBaAcu, Münchener Studien 
zur Sprachwissenscha]t 2, 4982, 3 n. 47 : " (ceremonial) procession” from yd “to go". 


39. Cf.M.F. KANGA, Pahlavi Version of Yasts 4, and the Skt. translation 
samgrami in Y. 46, 4. 


40. Thereading ke may be due to one of the common confusions between 
ke and ku. If we take ki as the correct rendering of Av. yada, the translation would 
run "as the law of Ohrmazd" etc. 

4l. This conjecture is confirmed by the Denkart (below 8 3) and the PTr. 
of jijisa in Y. 35, 8 (v. n. 23) and the related verbal forms (v. n. 9, 20). 
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taught by him [i. e. he does so], which is the law of Ohrmazd [i. e. his right- 
eous law]. By him the worship of the existence is taught [i. e. he does it 
more] which is the existing men’s desire for life [and he says this thing of 
those who are able to live better]. Here the worship of the truthful male 
and female ones with Perfect Thinking as the first is taught by him, which 
is the prayer to the Holy Immortals [i. e. he does the prayer-offering for the 
Holy Immortals]. There were 3 ordinances [i.e. therein were 3 decrees]. 
(That) was the complete word of worship. For whom was the worship? 
The Holy Immortals in that worship." 


As to the formal side, the key-words yeshe and yáwhqm are not 
translated; only hütqm is given since it is taken as a syntactical part of the 
sentence, whereas the two other key-words are mere quotations to be ex- 
plained. hatgm furthermore is taken wrongly as the abstract noun hastih 
"existence". hadbis appears as hastdn martomün and is apparently not 
identical with hastih: In their desire for life the existing men perform 
worship for the “existence ”; it remains unclear which beings are comprised 
in the existence. The translation of j7ji8@ as zīvišn hvddisnih depends on a 
wrong etymology, as pointed out above (88). For iĝa aSaoningm....the 
Pahlavist goes beyond his text, introducing male and female Holy Immor- 
tals, although only the female ones are mentioned in the Avesta. Obviously 
he had the interpretation of yånhqąm tqscü ६6826 as hanjamamikün marün u 
mütalcün in mind and has completed the fragmentary Avestan commentary. 


. Comparing the versions of the prayer and of the commentary, we see 
that the translation of hütqm posed certain difficulties for the Pahlavist. In 
the prayer he was bound to the word order and was unable to express the 
relation yephe and hdtqm to yesne as it is given in the Avestan commentary. 
In neither case did he realize the relation between hütqm, yawhqam, and 
tasca tdscd, which resulted in the postulation of a third entity to be 
worshipped, the existence. 


IV. THE TESTIMONY OF THE DENKART€ 


I2. In the Denkart we find summaries of the contents of the prayer 
as well as of its commentary. The passages are invaluable for the appreci- 
ation of the traditional interpretation. They depend on the PTr. and 
occasionally parts of the PTr. have been literally incorporated. The text is 
not always easy, and certain points remain unclear. The additional informa- 


42. Editions: The Complete Text of the Pahlavi Dinkard, ed. D. M. Manan, 
I-II, Bombay i9il; The Dinkard, ed. and trans. Peshotan SANJANA, I-XIX, Bombay 
878-928; cf. West's translation in SBE. 37. In the numeration of the chapters I 
follow WEST; SANJANA gives always one number less. ; ० 
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tion to be collected from the Denkart can be considered as a super- 
commentary to the PTr.4 


In the summary of the Varstmànsr Nask, Fargard 4 (IX, 27. DkM 823), 
not actually the contents of the prayer are given, but a dialogue in which 
Zartu&t is called upon by Ohrmazd to speak the prayer. The way in which 
this is done allows some conclusions about the contents. 


gupts 'vhrmzd 'L spyt’m’n zrtvéto "YK YMLLVN gvbinv y LNH yzsnv 
nyy’ yino MNV*^'mhrspnd HV Hvym cygvn LKv HVHtv zrtvhsto ystv MY’ 
V yštv ‘vrvr V yštv ‘hrvb’n prv'hr [V] ystv® ZK4 mynvg yztv MNVc ‘L 
gytyy pr'cv bryhnytv. 28 gvptv zrtvhsto "YK YMLLVNm gvbsnv y 'vhr- 
m2d y yvdtv bys y "vhrmzd d'tst'n ZK y LKVM yzsnv V nyy'ysnv y MNV 
mhrspnd HV Hoyt. "hr yyh phlom 'YTv 'p'kyh. 


guft-as ohrmazd o spitüàmün zartust ki gob gobisn i amak yazisn niya- 
yisn ke amahrspand hem cegon to hat zartust yast dp w yast urvar w yast 
ahravün fravàhr [u] yast dn menog yazat ke-c-o gett frac brehenit. u-s guft 
zartust kū gobom gobisn i ohrmazd i yut bes i ohrmazd datastan dn i smak 
yazisn u niydyisn i ke amahrspand het. ahrüyth pahlom hast apatth. 


“ Ohrmazd spoke to Spitaman Zartust : ‘Speak the word of worship 
and veneration for us, who are the Holy Immortals, (just) as you, namely, 
Zartust, worshipped? the waters and worshipped the plants and worshipped 
the Fravahrs of the truthful and worshipped that spiritual Yazat‘® who is 
created also for the material world) And Zartugt spoke : ‘I speak the word 
of Ohrmazd, which (is) without harm, (and) which (is) the decision of 
Ohrmazd, (viz.) that worship and veneration for you, who are the Holy 
Immortals.’ Truth is best prosperity." 


In contradistinction to the Avestan commentary, the prayer is here 
regarded as a revelation of Ohrmazd; it is called “the word of Ohrmazd" 
and not “the word of Zartust". The expression ohrmazd dütastün depends 
on dit i ohrmazd of the PTr. of the commentary. The prayer is again 


"€. 
t3. The chapter on the prayer in the Sutkar Nask (IX, 4; DkM 769) does 
not give any information about the contents and is therefore irrelevant for our 
purpose. 


44. SANJANA adds 'vehrmzd with K. 
45. DkM Ystnv; I follow K with SANJANA. 
46. K adds y. 


: 47. In the translation of cegon to hat and ४०४६ I agree with SANJANA. 
Wests translation can hardly be justified. Usually hat introduces a sentence, in 
this case however this would not make any sense. 


48. SANJANA thinks that this spiritual Yazat is probably. Sraosa, 
but he does not give any reason for this identification. 
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explicitly meant for the Holy Immortals including Ohrmazd himself; the 
silence about the worship of human beings is significant. It is only stated 
that Zartust has worshipped water, plants, Fravahrs, and a certain spiritual 
Yazat before God has taught him the worship of the Holy Immortals. 


I3. The passage on the commentary in the summary of the Bag Nask, 
Fargard 3 (IX, 49. DkM 877 f.), gives a fuller account and enables us to get a 
more definite idea about the contents and its interpretation. Unfortunately 
the text is, as to syntax and style, partly very difficult, and the translation is 
given with all reservations. 


HVHt LTMHSs ZK y 'vhrmzd yzsnv štv YHVV Nytv MNV d'tv ZK y 
'vhrmzd YKS d'tv [y] fr'rvnv. V ZNHe YKS yzsnv y *phrmzd krtv YHVV- 
Nytv MNV ‘L 'YTyk'n mrtom'nv zyvsino hv’dsnyh. ZNHc ’YKS 'hrvbnv 
ZKr'n V NKB’n ystv Y HVVNytv MNV nyy’ysnv ‘L ’mhrspnd’n. V ve'rino 
vesnv cygvn 'YTo sn’ysnv hm’k ZK y "vhrmzd ’Ps hvtyk 'Ps PVN ptund 
YHMTVNYyt 'L'vhrmzd 3n'y3nv. V LTMH YMLLV Nytv m'tygnv 3 MNVS 
BYN hm'k 'yvynkv [y] yzsnv y "vhrmzd. ’yvkv "MT mrtvm d'tv pr'rvno 
cygon PVN pr' rvnyhy y mynsnv shm’nyhytv ZNH ZK y hvtyh YHMTVNyt 
"Lohrmzd yzsnv V nyy’ysnv. १७०० 'MT ‘L mrtvom 2yvsnv hv'dinyh e’sytv 
'"PS d'tst'n p'nleyh V prvrtryh pryk hdyb’ryh $n yynyt'ryh [y] mrtvm KHDH 
gytyydhsno y mrtvom hdyb’r ZK krtv PVN mrtvm pvhl [V] ptvnd YHMT- 
VNyt 'L'ovhrmzd yzsnv Sn’ysnv. yvko MT nyy'ysnv y 'mhrspnd'no 'BYDV- 
Nyt y "YTv^mhrspnd yvdtv yvdtv PVN hvysk’ryh pis gyh’nv vyn’rsnv r'dy- 
nsnv nyrvkynytnv ry cygun MN dyno pyt'h ystnv ZNH "YK yzsnv ZNH 
[PVN]5 'y5! pvyl V ptund YHMTVNyt ‘L 'ohrmzd yzsnv $n'ysnv ^mhrspnd 
MNV PVN yzsnv zvryhytv V*3'dvkv mrtvm [MNV]*? PVN zvr y 'mhrspnd 
vhsyhstv. ^" hr'yyh phlom ’p’tyh “YT v. 


hat etar-as än i ohrmazd yazisn cast bavet ke dat dn i ohrmazd ku-s$ 
dat [i] frdron. u en-ic kü-8 yazisn i ohrmazd kart bavet ke o hastikan mar- 
tomün zivisn hvüdisnth. en-ic ki-s ahravün nardn u mütakün yast bavet 
ke niyayisn o amahrspandün. u vicürisn vicisn cegon hast sndyisn hamük dn 
i ohrmazd u-š hvatihà ४-३ pat patvand raset o ohrmazd $nüyisn. u etar gobet 
mütigün 3 ke-s andar hamak evenak [i] yazisn i ohrmazd. ek kd martom 
dat frdron cegon pat früronih-e i menisn sahmünihet en Gn i hvatihd raset -o 
ohrmazd yazisn u niydyisn. evak kā o martom zivisn hvüdismth ७632 u-s 
dütastün panakth u fravartürih apdrik hadydrih sndyenittarih [i] martom 
hamist gettdahisn i martom hadyür an kart pat martom puhl [u] patvand 
raset o ohrmazd yazisn Snayisn. evak kā niyayisni amahrspandin kunet i hast 


49. SANJANA adds y. 

50. Only in the Poona Ms. : v. MADAN, l. c., I, IX. 

Sl. SANJANA omits. 

52. Thus with SANJANA, DkM reads zvryhytnv. : 
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amahrspand yut yut pat hveskürth pat-as gehün vendrisn rüdenisn nerokenitan 
nay cegon hac den petük yastan en kū yazisn en [pat] e puhl u patvand 
raset o ohrmazd yazisn Snayisn. amahrspand ke pat yazisn zorehit u adavak 
martom [ke] pat zor i amahrspand vahSehist, ahrüyth pahlom apatth. 


* Herein, namely, the worship of Ohrmazd is taught, which is the law 
of Ohrmazd, i.e. his righteous law. And this, too, that by it (viz. the 
prayer) the worship of Ohrmazd is performed, which is the desire of life 
for the existing men. This, too, that by it the truthful male and female 
ones are worshipped, which is the veneration of the Holy Immortals: and 
the definition’? of (its) interpretation how the whole satisfaction of 
Ohrmazd is. And by itself and by its transmissions it amounts to the 
satisfaction of Ohrmazd. And here he (Zartust) mentions 3 teachings, in 
which all kinds of worship towards Ohrmazd (are). 


6 One—when man’s law is righteous since it is restrained by righteous- 
ness of thought; that amounts by itself to worship and veneration of 
Ohrmazd. 


' One—when he teaches for man the desire of life; and his decision (is) 
protection and nourishment (and) other help (and) satisfaction of man; 
that (decision), made by the helper (viz. Zartust) of all the worldly 
creation of man in favour of bridge(-judgment) and lineage54 of man, 
amounts to worship and satisfaction of Ohrmazd. 


* One—when he performs the worship of the Holy Immortals, which is 
in order to strengthen each Holy Immortal separately in his duty, in his 
arranging and guiding the world. As it is evident from the scriptures, to 
worship (means) this that the worship—this one in favour of his (man’s) 
bridge (-judgement) and lineage59^—amount to worship and satisfaction of 
Ohrmazd. A Holy Immortal (is) who is strengthened by worship, and a 
guileless*? man (is) who is advanced by the strength of a Holy Immortal. 
Truth is best prosperity.” 


53. WEST and SANJANA read vazagan “sins” which makes no sense in 
the context. 


54. WEST and SANJANA translate patvand by "connection"; but here only 
“ transmission, lineage” can be meant. On this use of the word cf. H. W. BAILEY, 
Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century Books, Oxford 943, 49f. 


55. I read pat e puhl u patvand with the Poona Ms., which is supported by the 
above parallel sentence. 


56. WEST and SANJANA read evak. WEST: “the archangel....is one"; SANJANA: 
* One (is) that mankind are advanced", thus making four teachings outof three. 
The word is certainly to be read adavak, whereby we win a significant antithetical 
sentence., 
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The first sentences are composed with close reference to the PTr. "The 
worship of the existence (yazisn i hastih) is omitted, and the “desire of 
life? is directly connected with the worship of Ohrmazd. The main object 
is the interpretation of the prayer, and the allusions of the PTr. are specified. 
Actually the author seems to be of ihe opinion that the whole worship is 
meant for God himself—the three teachings are explicitly explained as all 
kinds of worship towards God. After every teaching he says that it amounts 
to the worship of God. 


The statement that the prayer by itself and by its transmission 
amounts to the satisfaction of God means apparently that its utterance and 
its handing down to one's children is already an act of worship. 


The first teaching, the law of Ohrmazd, is explained as the law of man 
restrained by righteousness of thought—the law of man is identical with 
that of God if it is righteous. 


The second teaching is men's desire of life, viz. good life, and Zartust's 
decision in this point is that good life is reached by protection, nourishment, 
other help, and satisfaction of other men, and this decision is made for the 
benefit of men's final judgment and descendants. In contradistinction to the 
PTr. which does not give any idea of the kind of worship performed for 
the existence, we learn here that it is not actual worship in the sense of 
sacrifice, but rather charity for one’s fellow-men. This implies that the 
alleged worship of human beings in the Yasna-ceremony is not. thought of. 


For the third teaching, the worship of the Holy Immortals, a general 
interpretation of the effect of sacrifice is given—the Holy Immortals 
are strengthened for their own duties. In the last sentence this idea is 
continued by a statement on the reciprocity of worship and reward. 


V. CONCLUSION 


4, It could be pointed out that the model of the yewhe-hdtam-prayer 
(Y.5, 22) and the prayer itself (Y. 27, ]5) teach only the worship of God and 
the Holy Immortals. The Avestan commentary on the prayer (Y. 2, -2), 
although it is very fragmentary and does not give a complete interpretation, 
expressly states this and no other object of worship. 


‘ The whole Pahlavi tradition agrees with this view. On the other 
hand the Pahlavi translations are grammatically incorrect in several respects. 
Among these mistakes one is of special interest as to the prevailing 
explanation of the prayer, which is supposed to be directed to human beings. 
The grammatical function of hütqm was not realized, and thus it was separated 
from the pronouns ydehqmcda tqscü ६63०6, which do not make any sense 
without relation to hatqm. The Pahlavist restored asome sense by com- 
mitting another mistake, viz. by deriving the pronoun yáwhqm from the 
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noun yah and translating it by hanjamanikün. It suggests itself that he, 
left with the isolated hátgm, had to take it either in the most general sense 
or to connect it with human beings. In the translation of the prayer it is 
not quite clear which way he chose, but in that of the Avestan commentary 
he introduces the human beings, which again was facilitated by a new 
mistake—the translation of jījišā as zivisn hvüdisnih “desire of life". The 
author of the Denkart has tried to avoid the inherent contradiction by 
interpreting the “desire of life" as charity for one's fellow-men, which is 
considered as worship of God. 


For the interpretation of the Avestan text there are two possibilities 
between which we can choose : Either we follow the Av. commentary which 
combines yaxhqm with the Holy Immortals and forces us to do the same 
with hātąm, or we take up the Pahlavist’s explanation of hatam as human 
beings, which forces us to discard the whole tradition about the Holy 
Immortals, I am not in doubt that the first way is the safer one. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The manuscript of the paper was submitted to the editor:in March 
4959. Since then, Ilya GERSHEVITCH (The Avestan Hymn to Mithra, 
Cambridge 959, 77. 63ff.) and Helmut Humsacu (Die Gathas des Zarathustra 
I-II, Heidelberg 959, I, 49) have offered their own interpretations of the 
yenhe-hütgm-prayer. Both have, like the present author, accepted LoMMEL’s 
interpretation in the main points. 


GERSHEVITCH translates : “ We worship the male and female Entities 
in the worship of whom Ahura Mazdàh knows (there is [or : consists] what 
is) best (lit. better) according to Truth." Apart from the fact that the 
addition in brackets makes the rendering incomprehensible, the difference 
in number between yevhe, yáwhgm, tqscü tüscü is not accounted for. As 
confirmation of LOMMEL’s view, G. aptly adduces Y. 4, 25 where the words 
amasa spentü huxšaðrā huddwho yazamaide introduce the prayer which 
follows in 26. "As to Y. 5, 22, for which he adopts LommeEt’s rendering, he 
argues that thd term amasd spontà must have already been known to 
Zarathustra since the Entities are referred to by the masc. pronoun yoi. 
This argument is hardly convincing since Zarathustra used ahurdwho as 
collective name of God's aspects (Y. 30, 9. 37, 4 mazdáscü ahurdvho “the 
wise one and the [other] lords;" cf. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN, Les composés 
- de VAvesta 45. Humsacs, Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und 
Ostasiens I, 957, 82 n. 6). 


HUMBACH deals with the prayer in connection with the Slesa in the 
Gathas, and he bases one of his three alternative renderings of Y. 5 l, 22 on 
his interpretation of the prayer translated as follows: “Von welchem 
(Lebensherrn) unter denen, die es gibt, uns bei der Verehrung der Kundige 
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Lebensherr hóheres Gut weiss und von welchen (Lebensherrinnen), diese 
(Lebensherren) und diese (Lebensherrinnen) verehren wir." H. connects 
yerhe with vavho, and accordingly in 5l, 22 yehyà with vahistem, which is of 
course possible (v. $ 2). H. is certainly correct in connecting the relative 
sentence in 54, 22b with yehyà, and I should translate now : “In the worship 
towards whom (among those) who have been and are... ." 


In the interpretation of Y. 57, 9-2 (v. $ 3) Humsacm differs 
considerably from his predecessors. I consider his explanations of 
yazamnavho (20a) “wir bringen verehrend dar” (participle in place of 
finite verb) and sponvat (2lb) “heiltrachtig” (adj. to'be taken with asom) 
as probable, and that of tam (2lc) “ihn” (referring to Ahura Mazda) 
as evident. 


* 


Ad § 5: The only instance for the use of ke as an oblique case 
mentioned by SALEMANN from inscriptional MPers. is too isolated to be 
adduced as an argument. O. Kurma (Archiv Orientalni 24, 956, 292-3) 
explains ke cihr hac yazatàn as the relic of an ancient formula kahyü ciürem 
hacà yazatànüm (for yazataeibyo). 


Ad § 0: The first gloss of the PTr. of the prayer is better rendered 
as “ the worship causes the better from Ohrmazd the Lord." Accordingly 
there is no discrepancy between the transl. of Y. 5], 22 and that of the 
prayer. 


PRINTER'S NOTE : In the absence of special types e, 0, ० with macron, simple 
e, o and 3 have been used throughout. 


VENU AND VELU 


By 
Sir RALPH. L. Turner, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


Skt. vent (AV. SBr.), vénu- (TS) m. “cane, bamboo, fife" (MBh.) 
is continued by Pa. venu- as first member in some compounds, and by 
Pkt. venu- m. 


Among the modern languages this word appears in Hi. ben f, “ reed, 
bamboo”, Guj. ven f. “stock of cotton plant, flute”, 


In Sgh. una “bamboo” < *vuna < venü-, change of vu- to u~ is 
paralleled in uvana * face? beside vuvan « vadana-, and the change of ve 
followed by u to vu- (u-) in ron “pollen, dust" renü-. The difference of 
development as u and o may be due to difference of the preceding consonant. 


Or. bend “thatching grass" may be from venú- with the addition of 
later -à to retain the original gender, but more probably is from 
vainavü- “ consisting of bamboos” in the sense * “like bamboos or reeds” 
or, as a noun, * “collection of bamboos or reeds ". 


Beside venu- Pali also had velu-, “ bamboo", to which may be added 
Pkt. velu- m., veluya- n. (interpreted as velu- by R. PrscugtL Gr. d. Pkt. 
Spr. 8 243) and Mar. velü m. (J. Buocu, La Langue Marathe $47). Panj, 
wellà, bella m. “place abounding in grass or reeds” can represent 
*vailava- = vainavá-. 


BLOCH (loc. cit.) connecting the two forms venti- and velu-, consi- 
dered the latter as possibly the more original V. TRENCKNER (Pali Miscel- 
lany I 55), starting from the oblique cases, e. g. venund, postulated 
dissimilation of >n- to -[- before the following n. PISCHEL (loc. cit.) with less 
probability suggested *velnu- as common origin for -both venü- and velu-. 


According to J. CHARPENTIER (Le Monde Oriental XXVI I57) the two 
words were originally separate. For velu- he posited earlier *vedu-, but 
without support from further sources These are however available. *vedu-, 
which in Pali and Marathi would regularly become velu-, is attested in Beng. 
beur “ Bambusa Spinosa ”, which S. K. CHATTERJI (Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language 42[) derives from earlier *beru; in Kash. vir, virü- f 
“ willow" (for the meaning cf. Skt. vetasá- “cane” > Nep bais “willow Y 
Sks. lex. veta- “cane” Kalasha beu “willow”); and perhaps in Panj. wer, 
ber m. “coarse rope made of grass or straw”. Finally, parallel with the 
forms vainavd- and "vailava- referred to above we find Bihari (of South 
DCB 23 
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Bhagalpur) bero “clump of bamboos” (G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life 
8 8l4 ) < *vaidava-. 


The establishment of *vedu- as forerunner of veļu- does not rule out 
TRENCKNER’S hypothesis of dissimilation. The dissimilation of n—n (Pkt. 
n—n) to n—d is attested in the development of anenás- which CHARPENTIER 
(loc. cit.) wrongly hesitated to connect certainly with Pa. aneļa—. In view 
of the equation Pa. anela- = Hi. anelà "simple" (for meaning cf. Germ. 
seelig : Eng. silly), Panj. anil “pure”, it is impossible to separate Skt. lex. 
aneda- “stupid” from anends-. 


A like dissimilation occurs in the descendants of Skt. ajfiünin- 
“ignorant”. This is Pa. afifidmin- “Ignorant” and Pkt. anndni(ya)— 
“foolish”. But the modern languages presuppose a MIA form *annadiya- : 
Kash. anóri (village), anódi “clumsy”; Kum. anüri “fool”, Nep. anüri; Ass. 
andri “difficult to live with”; Beng. ànári “unskilled”; Or. anári “stupid”; 
Hi. anüri, anārī, Panj. anārī, Guj. Mar. anüdi. The Guj. Mar. ain? with 
the same meaning appears to be metathesis of anādī; and though the change 
of n to n is not clear, it is paralleled in the Marathi pair andda : adana 
“3 musical mode ". 


Nevertheless the hypothesis of a dissimilation resting upon the 
presence of the dissimilating sound in only three of the oblique cases (viz. 
inst. and gen. sg. and gen. pl.) is not altogether satisfactory, as CHARPENTIER 
saw. Isthere any other way of connecting veļu (*vedu-) with venü- ? 
I suggest the possibility of contamination between veni “reed, bamboo" 
and -nadá- (ma]á-) "reed" which had a wide extension in Indo-Aryan 
(Nepali Dictionary 336 b 20 s. v. nal) and which in Hi. nal m. “bamboo- 
joint", Panj. nal m. “bamboo tube", Si. naru m. “cane” is near the meaning 
of venü-. A similar contamination is perhaps to be seen in Pkt. vedasa-, 
which replaced vedasa < Skt. vetasá- through the influence of *vedu- or 
of nadá-. In the latter case the formal parallelism of nadá- and nadasa- 
with veta- and vetasá- may have contributed to the contamination. 


THE LYRIC IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
By 


SIBANI DASGUPTA 


The lyric, as we understand it in modern times, was unknown to 
Sanskrit theory. 'The term itself is derived from Western literature ; and 
the peculiar literary concept, if not the idea, can hardly be traced in ancient 
Indian literature. The object of the present enquiry is to ascertain how 
far the test or standard of a lyric is applicable to Sanskrit poems which 
are often regarded as such. 


It must be admitted at the outset that the definition or connotation of 
the term lyric is somewhat uncertain in Western critical literature itself. 
But the Western critics are more or less agreed on what constitutes the 
fundamental lyric quality of & poem. Lyric poetry is described as "that 
species of poetry in which the poet directly expresses his emotion". From 
its original musieal association with the classic lyre or the romantic harp, 
an animated or impassioned expression, adapted to the subject, is con- 
sidered essential As music is supposed to be the most delicate instrument 
for the expression of the aesthetic mood, "the lyric, which is the poetic 
form nearly allied to music, is that in which aesthetic individualism and 
subjectivity attain their fullest utterance”, 


It follows from this description that we must not suppose that every 
expression of feeling in verse deserves the name of a lyric poem, although 
the mistake is a common one. All poetry, it is true, is the expression of 
the feeling of the poet, but in the lyrie the personal emotion of the poet 
predominates. Of course, the personal emotion is not presented in its 
crude form, but it is chiselled in an idealised form of beauty and thereby 
becomes an aesthetic or poetic sentiment. 


It is clear, therefore, that every bit of emotional poetry is not a lyric, 
and the fact that the poems are couched in melodious (loosely called 
lyrical) metres does not make them lyrical And yet all kinds of Sanskrit 
emotional poetry are loosely and popularly called lyrics even by recog- 
nised historians of Sanskrit literature like MACDONELL, WINTERNITZ and 
KEITH ! . It should be noted, however, that S. K. De, who evaluates Sanskrit 
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poetry with due regard to literary universals, is careful in avoiding such 
complacent uncritical labelling. 


Strictly speaking, there is indeed a very small number of poems in 
sanskrit which can be called lyrics in the technical sense. To say that 
most Sanskrit emotional poems are lyrical is to twist or stretch the 
generally accepted description of a lyric and bring in a series of modern 
ideas incongruous as well as inexact. 


A few instances will suffice to make our point clear. Apart from the 
orthodox theory of Apauruseyatva, it has been often alleged that Vedic 
hymns are lyrical inasmuch as they are the outpourings of devotional feel- 
ing. No doubt, some of the hymns possess the proper lyrical quality. As 
for instance, one may refer to the Vasistha hymns addressed to Varuna, in 
which the poet gives expression to his personal feeling of repentance and 
fervently supplicates for forgiveness; or to the hymn of fourteen stanzas 
(Rv. x. 40), in which Ghosà, having grown old in her father’s house, ex- 
presses her intimate feelings and desires and earnestly prays for wedded 
love and happiness; or to the hymn of six stanzas (v. 58), in which 
ViSvavard approaches the blazing sacrificial fire and personally prays for 
concord and bliss in married life ; or to the hymn of eight stanzas ascribed 
to Vac (x. 25), in which the woman-seer in a pantheistic mood of mystic 
exaltation declares her identity with the universe as the source and re- 
gulating spirit of all things These and others of the same type are 
systematic and well-knit hymns of several stanzas which approximate very 
closely to the concept of a lyric. But most other Rgvedic hymns of praise 
and prayer do not conform to the necessary criterion of intimate personal 
emotion. They are really expressions of what may be called ' community- 
consciousness ’, reflecting, as they do, the general attitude and feeling of 
the Vedic people, and not the deeply personal emotion of the individual 
poet. It is for this reason that there is a general sameness of words and 
phrases, epithets and descriptions, in the bulk of the Vedic hymns. There 
is, no ‘doubt, a prayer in the hymns, generally at the end, fot worldly good ; 
but this is a common characteristic which does not indicate any personal 
devotional feeling, but which is the result of a frank expectation of reci- 
procity, of getting benefit from the deity in return for the devotee’s offering. 


Coming to the Epics, it may be conceded that some of their fine 
passages, even if too long drawn out, can stand the test of a lyric. The 
lamentations of Rama in search of his abducted wife in the Aranya- 


l. For these Brahmavadinis, see S, K. DE, “Great Women in Vedic Literature" 
in Great Women of India, R. K. Mission, Mayavati (Almora) 953, pp. 34-36. 
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kanda of the Ramayana and the impassioned utterances of Draupadi or 
the noble but bitter colloquies of Karna in the Udyogaparvan of Maha- 
bharata may be legitimately cited as instances. But the literary standard 
and atmosphere of the Epics, as well as their didactic attitude and general 
tone of seriousness and gravity, are hardly conducive to extensive lyric 
expression. | 


The classical Sanskrit literature should have given greater scope to 
the lyric, but the conditions here are more complicated. The impetus to 
lyric imagination was always there. The Sanskrit theory insisted upon 
the evoking of sentiment as the vital function of poetry, with the result 
that the general tone of Sanskrit poetry became predominantly sentimen- 
tal. But at the same time the normative formulation of the means and 
modes of poetic expression tended to eliminate the personality of the poet 
by mechanising poetry, and it became less and less the individualised 
expression of the poet’s mind. Whatever might have been the practice, 
the theory emphasised upon the sublimation of the natural emotion into 
the ineffable enjoyment of an artistic sentiment, in which the personality 
of the poet, as such, finds little scope. This attitude tends to encourage 
niceties of expression and technical finish in which fancy gets the upper 
hand of passion and ingenuity takes the place of feeling. S. K. De ably 
summarises this tendency of Sanskrit poetry in the following words: “The 
term Kavya is not co-extensive with what is understood by the word 
poem or poetry in modern times. . . The underlying conception, general 
out-look, as well as principles which moulded the Kavya are different and 
peculiar. Generally speaking, the Kavya, with its implications and 
reticences, is never simple and untutored in the sense in which these terms 
can be applied to modern poetry ; while sentimental and romantic content, 
accompanied by perfection of form, subtlety of expression and ingenious 
embellishment, is regarded, more or less, as essential. The Sanskrit 
Kavya is wholly dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and method; it 
is not meant for undisciplined enjoyment, nor for the satisfaction of casual 
interest. The fationale is furnished by its super-normal or super-indivi- 
dual eharacter, recognised by poetic theory, which rules out personal 
passion and emphasises purely artistic emotion." All this obviously stood 
in the way of developing lyric poetry on a large scale in Sanskrit. 


In the chapter with the heading ‘Lyric Poetry’ MACDONELL, however, 
mentions? the Meghadüta, Rtusamhüra, Ghatakarparakavya, Caurapaficà- 


2. Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta University 947, p. 4, See also his 
general remarks in the same work on the characteristics of the Kavya, p. 2 f. 


3. A Hist. of Sanskrit Lit., London ॥905, pp. 335-45. 
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Sika, Hala's Sattasai, Satakas of Bhartrhari and Amaru, and Gitagovinda. 
To this list Kerru adds* Arydsaptasati of Govardhana and the Sdntigataka 
of Silhana. WINTERNITZ further includes? the Stotragatakas of Bana and 
Mayüra, Samkara’s stotras, Pañcaśatī of Mükakavi, Mukundamdala of Kula- 
Sekhara, Krsnakarnamryta of Lila$uka, Bhiksdtana of Sivadasa Utpreksa- 
vallabha and some later dütaküvyas. This gives a fairly imposing list of 
lyric poems in Sanskrit. It is not possible, within the restricted scope of 
this article, to consider all these works in detail; nor is it necessary to do 
so in view of the illuminating remarks of S. K. Dx on these works in his 
History cited above. We shall content ourselves with briefly passing them 
in review with special reference to the question of their classification as 
lyric poems. 


We can dismiss the Ghatakarparakavya summarily by stating that, in 
spite of its romantic motif, it is a laboured composition in which the 
author aims chiefly at displaying skill in the verbal tricks of repeated 
syllables (yamaka). The Rtusamhara, no doubt, describes the seasons 
viewed through the eyes of a lover in melodious verses, but the somewhat 
conventional pictures are not blended with human feeling sufficiently to 
make it into an emotional lyric. The Meghadüta?, a truly great and well- 
knit poem, is indeed difficult to classify; but it cannot be regarded as 
strictly conforming to the modern concept of a lyric. There is no doubt 
about the earnestness and warmth of its poignant picture of the sorrow of 
parted lovers, which make it almost lyrical in effect. But the feeling is 
not isolated ; it is blended with a great deal of descriptive matter which 
stands in the way of a true lyric. The poem is the best that the artistic 
culture of a refined age could produce, but there is little of subjectivity in 
its finished artistic expression, and it cannot be said that the lyric mood 
predominates. The imitative dutakdvyas produced in later times lack the 
poetic spirit of the original and do not deserve consideration in this 
connexion. 


The stotrakdvyas of Bana and Mayüra, as well as the many stotras to 
be found dispersed in the standard Kàvyas, are really factitious composi- 
tions of praise and prayer in elaborate metres, in which the personal 
devotional feeling, if any, is lost in the rhetorical and distinctly laboured 
manner of the Kavya. 


4. Classical Sanskrit Literature, Oxford Univ. Press 923, ch. ix; also A Hist. 
of Sanskrit Lit., Oxford 928, ch. vii-ix. 


5. Geschichte d. ind. Litteratur, li, Leipzig 920, pp. 93-33. 
6. Ed. S. K. Dg, New Delhi 957, p. xxxii. ० 
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The later stotras issue in two streams. On the one hand, we have 
literary stotras of a descriptive-eulogistic character, which were fostered 
in the cloister or in literary circles and were imbued with sedate religious 
thought. Among these, the stotras attributed to Samkara, Puspadanta and 
Upamanyu, to Sarvajüamitra, Manatunga and Siddhasena Divakara, are 
the most remarkable. Some of them are undoubtedly popular because 
they give expression to popular ideas; but they are concerned more with 
religion than religious emotion. With the exception of a few high-toned 
Vedàntic stotras ascribed to Samkara they hardly attain the true lyric 
accent. 


On the other hand, we have a series of highly emotional stotras which 
received impetus from the mediaeval Bhakti movements. Not weighted 
down with dogma or doctrine, they pass through the whole gamut of 
sensuous motif, imagery and expression, and their basic inspiration is the 
mood of erotic mysticism which expresses intense religious longings in 
the language of earthly passion. Under such softening influence even the 
austere and terrible god Siva is placed in a novel erotic surrounding in 
the Bhiksatana Kavya, but the work itself is in no sense a lyric, either in 
form or content. The only three professedly devotional works of the new 
type which stand out prominently are: the Mukundamala of Kulasekhara, 
Krsnakarnümrta of Lilasuka and Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. The first-named 
stotra, in spite of its stylistic affectations, gives passionate expression to 
supplication and surrender, and becomes as a whole a fine devotional lyric. 
The same remarks apply also to the Krsnakarnamrta, which is as much 
a deliberate work of art as it is the best example of a Sanskrit devotional 
. lyrics. Although made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longings of the 
poet-devotee for a vision of his beautiful deity, the wistfulness, amazement 
and ecstasy of his faith and hope supply the inner unity and weave them 
into a whole. In the words of its discerning editor: “The sheer beauty 
and music of its words and the highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenti- 
cated by a deep sincerity of ecstatic passion, make it a finished product 
of lyric imagination". The Gitagovinda, on the other hand, stands on a 
different footing. It represents, no doubt, another aspect of the same devo- 
tional tendency, but in its form and spirit it is not the expression of an 
intensely devotional personality in the sense in which Lilasuka’s poem is. 
‘Its extremely musical and sensuous word-pictures, no doubt, impart the 
semblance of a lyric to the work? and make it deservedly popular for its 


7. On Sanskrit Devotional Poetry see S. K, DE, op. cit. pp. 375-98 : his “Sanskrit 
Devotional Poetry and Hymnology" in NIA ix, 947, pp, 29-59. 

8. Ed. S. K. Dr, Univ. of Dacca 4938, pp. xxv-xxvi. 

9. The padavalis are, no doubt, meant to be sung, but song and lyric have 
different values. The lyric is not music but a poetic form nearly allied to music. 
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soft and finely wrought paddvalis ; but while it surpasses in these qualities, 
its consummate artistic expression gives little scope to sincere devotional 
passion of the personal kind. 


The large number of erotic and didactic gatakas, including the Prakrit 
collection of Hala as well as the innumerable Anthology-stanzas, have often 
been indiscriminately spoken of as instances of lyric poetry. The éatakas 
are not systematic poems but consist of isolated stanzas, each of which is 
a separate and complete unit of sense, expression and imagery, and pre- 
sents in a daintily finished form a single aspect of an emotion or a single 
situation. Even if it is sometimes possible (as in the exceptional case of 
the Satakas of Bhartrhari or of intensely passionate poems like the 
Caurapaficüsika) to make out an entire significance from the stanza-units, 
they seldom have any inner connexion or motive in relation to one another, 
or any totality of effect. In the Anthologies, again, the stanzas are entire- 
ly unconnected ; they are self-contained within their narrow limits. While 
the analogy to the sonnet, which has a distinct technical form, is mislead- 
ing, the satakas are not regular long lyrics of the modern type; for in the 
latter the consecutive lines or stanzas are concerned with only one 
dominant emotion and are to be taken in their totality. Similarly in the 
sanskrit Anthologies the scope is too restricted in the stanza-units for the 
emotional inflatus of the lyric. The sentiment, again, in each detached 
stanza, in its well-knit compactness, is artistic rather than personal; there 
is much that charms and pleases but little that stings and thrills. Al this 
is in perfect accordance with the Sanskrit poetic theory of impersonalised 
enjoyment which would exclude personal passion. In erotic poems 
especially it would permit the theme “not of a particular woman, a Laura 
or a Beatrice, but of the woman as such provided she is young and beauti- 
ful". In such refined and idealised expression there is little of subjectivity 
or of the proper lyric mood. If is possible that modern poetry makes a 
fetish of subjectivity or lyricism, but the Sanskrit poet as a rule steers 
clear of it. In spite of the use, for the purpose of soft themes, of melodious 
metres, associated with the lyric, it would not be strictly cbrrect to apply 
the designation of lyrics to these individual stanzas, nor do they in their 
totality generally constitute a lyric poem.!? 


१0. It will be seen that we have utilised and given prominence to some of 
Dr. Dr's ideas. This is perhaps fitting in a felicitation volume dedicated to 
him; but in the words of a Bengali proverb it is like ‘worshipping the Ganges 
with Ganges-water ’! . 


SOME EVIDENCE FROM DATABLE SOURCES ABOUT THE 
PRACTICE OF COMMITTING RELIGIOUS SUICIDE AT THE 
CONFLUENCE OF THE GANGES AND THE JAMNA 


By 
P. K. Gone, Poona 


In my paper! on the history of the Aksaya vata (undecaying banyan 
tree) at Prayüg and Gaya I have quoted some evidence from the 
Puranas? about the Hindu custom of committing religious suicide at the 
confluence of the rivers Ganges and Jamna but the antiquity of this 
custom needs to be corroborated by datable sources. Since the publica- 
tion of my paper a few friends have been kind enough to send me some 
evidence from datable sources bearing on this antiquity and I have great 
pleasure in recording it in this paper with my grateful thanks to these 
friends. 


L. B. GANDHI in his Introduction to his edition of Three Apabhramsa 
Works of Jinadatta Suri (G. O. Series, Baroda, 927) deals with the 
Apabhram$a language (pp. 72-2) and records some extracts as illustra- 
tions of this language from different works. Among these extracts there 
is one extract from the Kuvalayamála Kathe (p. 09) of Udyotanacirya 
(2ist March 779 A.D.) which mentions "prayàgavada". This extract 
reads as follows :— 


४ अण्णेग मणि अं--प्रयागवडपडिअडं चिरपरूढपाय वि इत्थ वि फिट्टेति etc. 
The whole extract would read in Sanskrit as follows :— 

“ अन्येन भणिशम्‌--' प्रयागवटपवितानां चिरप्ररूढा पादावपि इस्तावपि WERE । ! 

अन्येन मणितम्‌ --' अरे पापं पृष्टं पादौ कथयसि १? 


अन्येन मणितम्‌ — खेदो मुच्यताम्‌ | यदि परमाणि पितृवघकृतान्यपि महापापानि 
THEA स्नातानां मैरवमद्टारकपतितानां नश्यन्ति? इति |” 


The paraphrase of the above extract in English as supplied to me by my 
ever-obliging friend Dr. A. N. UPADHYE is as follows : — 


l. Vide ABORI, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 82-89. 
2. Ibid. p. 9--8686 verses from the Matsyapurdya and the Kürmapurüma etc. 
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"Another said, ‘Of those who fall from the Vata (tree) of Prayaga the 
feet (pàya) as well as hands are destroyed. 


[There is a pun— (989 = pada or páva).] 


Another said, ‘The inquiry was about sin (páva) but you talk about 
feet (páya) 


Another said, ‘Leave this joke or play, the great sins, even of one’s 
having murdered the mother and father, disappear for those who 
take bath in the confluence of Ganges (and) fall at the (feet of) 
revered Bhairava." l 


Dr. UPADHYF’S paraphrase is based on his edition of the above extract 
as given by him on p. 55, para § 07 of his edition of Kuvalayamala® (of 
Udyotana) completed on 2४ March 779 A.D. in North Gujarat (see p. ii 
of Intro. to JacoBrs edition of Samardicca Kaha, Calcutta, 926). 


Dr. UPADHYE informs me in his letter of 22-9-957 that the Jainas have 
no religious sanctity for sangamas (confluences of rivers) as tirthas. 
There is no merit in bath etc. This topic is incidentally discussed in Sütra- 
krtanga I, vii, l2 ff. (See JacoBr's Trans. in SBE Vol. XLV, pp. 294 ff). 
There is reference to Gangaá-Sangama in the Kuvalayamdla (see extract 
given above). Jumping from a holy tree or mountain or into a river is 
looked down upon by Jainism as a popular superstition (loka-midhata) 
and Jainas do not believe that any death in this way brings merit. 


My friend Dr. D. C. SIRCAR has kindly supplied to me the following 
references from inscriptions to Aksaya-vata in his letters quoted below :— 


25-8-957—" As regards the Aksaya-vata, I find that one at Gaya is 
mentioned along with the deity called Vateéa in line ]9 of the Gayà inscrip- 
tion of Vigrahapàla transcribed by R. D. BANERJI in his Palas of Bengal, 
MASB, Vol. V, pp. 8-82." 


2-4-957—“The Gayd inscription is dated in the fifth regnal year of 
Vigrahapala III, whose reign may be assigned to circa i080-080 A.D. It 
can, therefore, be assigned to the middle of the eleventh century. The 
inscription is badly damaged. At p. 82 of the MASB, Vol. V, No. 3 (The 
Palas of Bengal by R. D. BANERJI), the verse referring to the Akgaya-vata 
has been read as :— 


line 48 — “kanakesvara . . . jaladah 
ri vi$varüpüvaro . . . 


3. I am thankful to Dr. UPADHYE for the references given by him regarding the 
. date of Kuvalayamala as also for his paraphrase of the extract about the Prayaga- 
vata in this work of the 0th Century. 
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line I9 —tya saddcharan suviditah sri satkula . . . 
sarvvasah satkul-idrto = ksaya-vato devo Vatesdihvayah //" | 

The concluding section of the stanza reads :— 
"""ksaya-vato devo vatesahvayah ". 


It speaks of the installation of the god Vateáa (the name of a Siva-linga) 
at Aksaya-vata, meaning apparently the precinct of the holy tree." 


78-3-7957 —“As regards the Akgaya-vata at Prayàga, I remember the 
reference to Praydga-vata in connection with the religious suicide of 
Kalachüri Gàngeyadeva (c. A.D. ]05-4]) in the Jabalpur inscription of 
YaSahkarna (Epi. Ind. Vol. LH, p. 4)." 


My attention was drawn to the above inscription by my friend Dr. 
M. M. PATEAR also in his letter of 5-4-957. 


Prof. Ajay Mitra SHASTRI in his letter from Nagpur dated 6-0-958 
also points out the above reference to Gangeyadeva’s suicide as follows :— 


“The Kalacüri King Gàngeyadeva died along with his 00 wives 
under the vatavrksa at Prayaga (see Khaira Plate of YaSahkarna of Kala- 
cüri year 823 = A.D. 072—CII, IV, p. 293) 


४ ग्राप्ते प्रयागवटमूलनिवेशबन्धी साधे ada ग्रहिणीमिरमुत्र मुक्तिम्‌ l” (verse 2) 


This verse is literally repeated in the Jabalpur Plate (verse 42) of 
Ya$ahkarna (CII, p. 303, verse 42) . 


Prof. Ajay Mitra SHASTRI of Nagpur has kindly supplied to me further 
evidence from inscriptions about the instances of self-immolation at 
Prayag :— | 

(l) The later Gupta King Kumaragupta immolated himself at Prayag 


as stated in the Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena, (CII Vol. III, p. 203, 
lines 7-8) — 


८ शौय्य॑सत्यव्रतधरो यः प्रयागगतो धने | 
अम्मसीव करीषाशी Aa: स पुष्पपूजितः d^ 


FrEET's translation :— 


“Cherishing heroism and adherence to truth (even) in (the possession 
of) wealth, he went to Prayaga; (and there) honourably decorated with 
flowers, plunged into a fire (kindled) with dry cow-dung cakes, as if 
(simply plunging to bathe) in water." (Ibid., p. 206). 
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(2) The Candella King Dhangadeva commited suicide by drowning 
himself in the Confluence of the Ganges (Jànhavi) and Yamuna (Kalindi) 
(see Epi. Indica, Vol. I, p. 46—Khajur&ho Inscription No. IV of Dhanga 
dated V. S. l059, renewed by Candella Jayavarmadeva in V. S. I73 
(A.D. l7) verse 55). 


“रक्षित्वा क्षितिमम्बुराशि रशनामेतामनन्यायतिं 
जीवित्वा शरदां रातं समधिकं sa प्रथ्वीपतिः | 


wi मुद्रितलोचनः स हृदये ध्यायन्‌ जपन्‌ जाहृवी- . 
ae: सलिले कलेबर परित्यागादगान्निबतिम्‌ ॥ (v. 55) 


(When Dhanga had ruled the whole earth over which he alone held 
sway, and had lived rather more than hundred years, he abandoned the 
body in the waters of the Ganges and the Yamuna and entered into 
beatitude, closing his eyes, fixing his thoughts on Rudra and muttering 
holy prayers.—KIELHORN) 


(3) The Candella minister Ananta also drowned himself in the joint 
waters of the Ganga and Yamuna (see Mau Stone Inscription of Madana- 
varman of c. l2th Cent. A.D.—Epi. Indica, Vol. I, p. 20l, verse 40). 


“ हित्वा देइ न्त्रिदश ... ... | मानुकन्याजलान्तः 
छाध्ये$नन्ते ...... | परमं ब्रह्मसायुज्यमा्ते |” 


(4) According to PRINSEP’s interpretation of the following verse the 
Rastrakuta King Dhruvadharavarsa drowned himself in the Confluence 
of the Ganges and the Yamuna (See Baroda Plates of Karka Suvarna 
Varsa — Indian Antiquary, XII, pp. 57, JASB 839, pp. 3505.) . 


CO गंगायमुने तरंगसुभगे Wed परेभ्यः समम्‌ | 
साक्षाचिह्निभेन 'चोत्तमपदं तत्पासवानीश्वरम ॥ ” 


(5) According to the Prabhavakacarita King Nagavaloka of Kànya- 
kubja (the Pratihara emperor Nagabhata II), the grand-father of Bhoja, 
died by immersion into the holy waters of the Ganges.® According to 
Sandhyaparanandin’s Ramapdlacarita, the Pala emperor Ramapala com. 
mitted suicide by drowning himself in the waters of the Ganges. 


It will be seen from the foregoing evidence that the references to the 
practice of committing religious suicide at the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Jamna found in some of the Puranas were based on the actual 
observance of the practice by devout Hindus for the last I500 years, if 
not more. It is a matter for investigation whether any other religions of 
the world regard such a practice as holy on account of its supposed capa- 
city to bring quick liberation (moksa) from existence to the persons 
concerned. 


- 


DISGUISED COMPOUNDS IN THE PLACE 
NAMES OF BENGAL 


By 
KRISHNAPADA Goswami, Calcutta 


We find quite a large number of disguised compounds in the place- 


names of Bengal It is one of the greatest problems in Indian Linguistics to 
find out the realline of their solution. Some of the disguised compounds 
are discussed below. 


l. 


4. 


“Ai” < Vati : * belonging to", * possessing ". 


Rupai « Rüpavati (Howrah district) (How); 
Phulai < Phullavati (Hooghly district) (Hug); 
Pabai < Parvavati (Mymensingh district) (Mym); 
Bhabai « Bhàvavati (Mym); 

Satai < Saptavati (Midnapur district) (Mid); 
Kutai < Kutavati (Tipperah district) (Tip); 
Pacai « Paficavati (Tip); 

Bhogai < Bhogavati (Tip); 

Marigalai < Mangalavati (Mid). 


We also find a village Bhidai < Bhadravati in Bihar. 


“An” < Vana: “forest”. 

Nacan < Nrtyavana (Burdwan district) (Bur); 

D&tan « Dantavana (Mid); The name is also found in Orissa. 
Paldsan < Palasavana (Bur); 

Mandiran < Mandaravana or Mandaraéranya (Hug). 


« Ai? * Avati: “belonging to", “ possessing ". 

Càndài < Candravati (found in the districts of Pabna, Bogra and 
Bankura) (Pab, Bog, Ban); 

Càpài < Campakavati (Maldah district) (Mal); 

Dodei « Dugdhavati (Bog); 

Bhadai « Bhadràvati (Mym); 

Natai « Nrtyavati (Mym); 

Dhàmài < Dharmavati (Bog). 


Rt » gp “ Tā » (i) « Vataka : “house "S 


(ii) << Hatta: “market”; 
(iii) < Avartta: “circle”. 
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Dhavatat < Dhavalavataka (found in the district of 24 Parganas) 
f (24 P); 

Purat « Purvavataka (Hug); 

Majerat < Madhyahatta (24 P); 

Khariat < Khari+hatta: “a market on the bank of a small river” 

(Rajshahi district) (Raj); 
Tirat < Tirahatta (Bur); 
Gujrat < Gurjjara Rastra (Mid, Hug); It is a pan-Indian name. 


5. “Ata” or “Ta” < Vataka : “house”. 


Indata < Indravataka (Murshidabad district) (Mur); 
Siata < Sivavataka (Mur). 


6. “Ati”, “Atiya” or “Ti” (i) < Vatika : “house”; 
(ii) < Hattika : “market”: 

(iii) < Abartika : “circle”: 
(iv) < Asti: “bundle, bunch”. 

Amati < Amrahattika (Mym); 

Kuliati < Kulyi+ hattika (Mym); 

Puvati < Purvavatika (Mym); 

Jainati < Jainavatika (Mym); 

Birati < Viravatika (24 P, Hug); 

Kapasatiya « Karpasavatika (Mym); 

Gangatiya < Gangahattika : “a village where a market exists by 

the side of a river”. 


7. “Ar” < Agara: “abode, house”. 
Dhamar < Dharmàgàra (Mym); 
sapar < Sarpagara (Bur); 

Amar < Amragara (Bur). 


8. “Ara” << Vataka ) , 
or “Ari” < Vatika i 
Siyara < Sivavataka or Simhavàtaka (Hug, Mur, Mid) : 
Diyara « Dvipavataka (Mym); 

Deyarà < Devavataka (24 P); 

Hatiyars < Hastivàtaka (24 P); 

Goyara « Gopavataka (Faridpur district) (Far); 
Kulara < Kulavàtaka (Mid); 

Pasara « ParSavataka (Far). 

9. Goyari < Gopavatika (Nadia district) (Nad); 

Singàri < Simhavatika or Srngavatika (Jessore district) (les); 
Dighàri « Dirghavatika (Rajshahi district) (Raj); 
Sukhàri < Sukhavatika or Sukhakarika (Mym); 
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2. 


3. 


l4. 


5. 


l6. 
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Kànuapri < Krsnavatika (Maldah district) (Mal); 
Sákhari « Samkhavatika (Bur). 

“Adi” < Dvipa : "island ". 

Baràdi < Bara+Dvipa: “big island" (Mym); 
Camadi < Carmmadvipa (Mym); 

Kakadi < Kakadvipa (Dacca district) (Dac); 
Candi < Candradvipa : “moon island” (Tip). 


As < Avüsa : “abode”. 

Goyas < Gopavasa (Khulna district) (Khu); 
Indas < Indravàsa (Birbhum district) (Bir); 
Bhàtàs < Bhadravasa (Bir); 

Candas < Candravasa (Bir). 
“Asa” < Vasaka) |. abode” 
or Asi < Vāsikā (' EU 
Deyàsà « Devavàsaka (Bur); 
Noyàsi « Navavasika (Mym); 
Kurasi < Kutavàsika (Mym). 


“Tt” < Ika: "belonging to”. 

Molani < Mrnalika (Dinajpur district) (Din): 
Simanti < Simantika (Bur); 

Eluni < Alavanika (Mid). 

“Ui” < Vati : “belonging to”. 

Belui < Vilvavati (Bur); 

Capui < Campavati (Bur); 

Jamui < Jambuvati (Bur). | 


«Ut? or “Uta” < Vrtta or Varta: * regarding, pertaining to ", 


Ekut « Ekavarta (Mal); 
Belut « Vilvavarta (Ban). 


“Uti” or “ Utiya” < Vartika : “regarding, pertaining to”. 
Camutiya < Carmavartika (Mym); 

Satutiya < Saptavartika (Mym); 

Kamutiya < Karmavartika (Mym); 

Majhutiya < Madhyavartika (Mym); 

Baghutiya < Vyaghravartika (Pabna district) (Pab); 
Gangutiya < Gangavartika (Jes, Bur, Mid); 


Candutiya < Candravartikà (Jez, Bur). 
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l7. "Ur" or “Ur” (i) Kuta: “peak, fort”, 
(ii) Pura: “city”. 
Belur < Vilvakuta (How, Bur); 
Candur < Candrakuta (Mur, Hug); 
Amur < Amrakuta (Bur, Bir); 
Dhamur < Dharmapura (Ban); 
Singur < Simhapura or Srügapura (Hug, Bir); 
Nacur « Nrtyapura (Ban); 
Sihur « Sirsapura (Dinajpur district) (Din); 
Bhikur < Bhikgàpura (Din); 
Sunur < Sunyapura (Bur); 
Nàndur « Nandapura (Bur); 
Pànur « Parnakuta (Mym); 
Phulur « Phullakuta (Hug). 


8. “Ura” or “Ura” (i) < Kuta + ā : “peak, fort”; 
(ii) < Pura - à: “city”. 

Bhàdurà « Bhadrapura (24 P); 

Càndurà « Candrakuta (Mym); 

Purura « Purakuta (Bog); 

Sapura < Sarpapura (Ban); 

Bhàngurà < Bhagnapura (Pab); 

Bagura « Vakakuta (Bog); 

Bhatura « Bhaktapura (Bur). 


9. “Uri” or “Uri” (i) Kutika : “peak, fort”: 
(ii) Puri: “city”. 
Kanduri < Kendrakutikà (Jes, Mur); 
Machuri < Matsyakutikà (Mym); 
Siuri < Sihuri < Sirhhakutika (Bir); 
Ituri < Istakakutikà (Ban). 


20. “Un” < Vana: “forest”. 


Belun « Vilvavana (Hug, Mid); 
Salun < Salavana (Bur); 
Patun < Patravana (Bur). 


2l. "Ul" < Kula or “Uli” < Kulika: * belonging to family ”, 


Singul < Srnga Kula (Din); 
Candul < Candra Kula (Tip, Bur); 
Kendul < Kendra Kula (Mal); 
Patul < Patta Kula (Raj); 

Purul < Pura Kula (Mid); 

Induli < Indra Kulika (Tip). 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


DCB 24 
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“Ot” < Kot < Kotta : “town or fort”. 


Barot < Bara + Kotta (Dinajpur district) (Din). 
We also find place-names as Siyàl Kot, Pharid Kot ete. 


“Or” < Kuta: “fort, peak”. 


Ghior < Ghrta Kuta (Dac); 

Citor < Citrakuta; It is a pan-Indian name. 

Gangor < Ganga Kuta (Mal); 

Betor < Vetra Kuta (Din) (Cf. “ Betadda " in inscription). 


“Ola” < Avali: “chain”. 


Càndola < Candràvali (Din); 
Nàcotà' « Nrtyávali (Mal). 


" Tiya" < Vartika : “ pertaining to”, 


Beltiyà < Vilva Vartika (Mym, Jes); 
Bhautiya « Bhava Vartika (Dac). 


“Ra” < Vataka " " 
and * Ri” < Vatika ^ house . 


Place-names ending in * Ra" and “Ri” are found plentifully all over 
Bengal Owing to phonetic modifications, these names have come 
down in disguised forms. 


The following names seem to be of OIA origin : 


Ikra < Iksuvataka (24 P, Khu): 

Ukhra < «Uksuvátaka (Khu, Bur, Ban); 
Bahura < Vadhu Vataka (Khu); 

Bhadra < Bhadra Vataka (Khu); 

Naora < Navavataka (Jes); 

Adra < Ardha Vataka (Bur, Mid); 

Ojhra < Upadhyaya Vataka (Mur); 

Deora < Deva Vataka (Ban); 

Bilara < Vilvavàtaka (Hug); 

Gangra < Gangavataka (Jes, Tip); 

Jamra < Jambuvataka (Khu); 

Ātrā < Astavataka (Khu); 

Rajra < Rajavataka (Mid, Far); 

Agra < Agravataka (Mid, Jes); It is a pan-Indian name. 
Lauri < Alavu + Vatika (Tip, Noa); 

Bagri < Bag + Vatika : “ garden-house” (Hug); 
Goyari < Gopa Vatika (Nad); etc. 
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“Ta” < Patra: “leaf”. 


Belta < Vilvapatra (Jes); 

Amtà < Amrapatra (How, Dec); 

Nimta « Nimbapatra (24P, Far); , 

Bàkta (Mym, Bur). (We find the village Bakkataka > modern 
Bengali Bakta in Malla Sarulcopper-plate inscription.) ` 


“Ti” < Vartikà : “pertaining to”. 

Raoti < Raja Vartika (Pabna district) (Pab); 
Deoati < Deva Vartik& (Mym); 

5509 < Sapta Vartikà (Mym); 

Dhupti « Dhüpa Vartikà (Bur). 


“Da” < Daha < Hrada : “lake, pool”. 


Sāordā < Sagaradaha (Mid); 
Beldà < Vilvadaha (Tip); 
Naodà « Navadaha (Mur, Bur); etc. 


“Di” or "Dia" « Dvipa : “island”. 


Siyaldi < Srgala Dvipa (Jes, Far); 

Gangdi « Ganga Dvipa (Nad); i 
Dhamdi < Dharma Dvipa (Mym); 

Bihirdia < Bahir Dvipa (Khu, Far); 

Nabhdia « Nabhidvipa (Nad); etc. 


“Didar” (i) < Dvipa Vataka : “an island house”; 
(ii) < Dvipakara : “like an island”. 

Sonàdiar (Mur); 

Dhuldiàr (Pab); 

Mahadiàr (Raj); 

Baladiar (Raj); etc. 


“Deuli” < Deva Kulika : “house of a god” or “temple”, 


Kadam Deuli (Ban); 
Bandeuli (Ban). 
We also find a village “ Deuli" in Mym. 


* Dhà" < Dhama: “abode”. 


Naldhà (Khu); 

Saldha (Jes, Mym); 

Jaldha (Mid); 

Singdha < Srngadhama (Mym); etc. 


34. 


39. 


36. 


37. 


38, 


39. 


40. 
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“Na” (i) « Varna: “colour”; 
(ii) < Nava: “boat”; 
(iii) < Nima: “name”, 
Meghna < Megha Varna (Mym); 
Patna < Patta Varn (Mid, Jes); It is a pan-Indian name. 
Deona < Deva Nama (Dac); 
Machna < Matsya Nava (Dac); 
Lacna < Nrtya + Nava (Ban); 
Pabna (Pab). (We find Pàbnà as Paduwanna in Rama Carita by 
Sandhya Kar Nandi, ilth Century.) 


“Nai” (i) < Nàbhi : “centre ”; 
(ii) < Navika: “sailor”; 
(iii) < Jñāti : “ kinsman”. 
Rüpnài (Pab); 
Deonài (Bog, Dac); 
Sajnài (Pab); 
Potanai (Bur); 
Teonai (Tip); 
We also find a village “ Harinabhi” in (240). 
“Ni” < Vani: “forest”. | 
Indràni « Indravani (Mur); 
Tilni « Tilavani (Din); 
Kàtni (Khu); The name is also found in C. P. 
“Ba” < Vaha : “carrier” 


Most of the place-names ending in “ ba” are found in Dac. only 
Amlaba; Ariaba; Kàmràba; Ujilaba; Tilaba etc 


“Mi” < Karmika : ' worker 


Pacami < Pafica Karmikà (Mid); 
Hicmi (Bir, Bog); 
Uràmi (Mid). 
e 
“Sg” < Sahi: “ quarter of a village”, 
Mansa (Khu); 
Rüpsà < Rüpasáhi (Mym, Bur, Khu); 
.Caksa < Cakrasahi (Pab); . 
Mucisà (247). l nE: l A. 
“Ha” < Gháta : “killing”, NE ME LL 
Rouha « Rohita + Ghàta (Mym); (7 SLE 
Rajha (Din); 
Aruha (Mym) (Cf. “ Auhagaddi” in Saktipur copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Ballal Sen) 


SUCCESSION IN A MATRILINEAL ROYAL HOUSE 


I. KARVE 


Some years ago while comparing the modes of the organisation of 
kinship in northern India with that in southern India, it was pointed out 
by the author that while in the north kin was arranged in generations, 
in the south it was arranged on the chronological principle which tended 
to obliterate the differences between generations.... “They (the northern 
and southern systems) differ also as regards the arrangement of kin in 
different generations. There does not seem to be any clear-cut classifica- 
tion of kin on the principle of generation at all in the southern termi- 
nology". The different types of marriages allowed in the south, espe- 
cially the marriage of a man to his elder sister’s daughter with a taboo 
of greater or lesser severity in different castes against marriage with a 
younger sister's daughter were sought to be explained on the above 
principles. i 


Recently the author came across a mode of succession which alsa 
illustrates the organisational peculiarity mentioned above. Before taking 
up the description of a genealogy, one point needs to be brought out. 
The lack of the generation principle and emphasis on chronological 
seniority which is well reflected in the southern terminology in all the 
languages of the south is unequally reflected in the behaviour pattern. 
What is practised in one caste may be tabooed in another, or what is 
custom in one region is unthinkable in another. In many respects Andhra, 
Karnatak and Tamilnad form a closer unity than all of them as against 
Kerala, the region where Malayalam is spoken. Many of these differences 
are based on the fact that various large communities in Kerala are matri- 
lineal while the overwhelming majority of castes in the other three regions 
are patrilineal. In Andhra, Karnatak and Tamilnad most castes allow 
and practise a type of kin-marriage which is not allowed in matrilineal 
Kerala. This is the marriage of a man to his elder sister’s daughter. Such 
a marriage is unthinkable in the matrilineal, matrilocal communities, 
where a man lives in the same household as his sisters’ children and is 
their guardian and fills the role akin to that of a father among patrilineal 
and patrilocal people. 


l. I. Karveg, Kinship Organisation in India, p. 223 Deccan College Postgraduate 
Research Institute, Poona, 7953. 
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Recently the author had the opportunity to enquire about the mode 
of succession among matrilineal Nayars and Kshatriyas of Kerala. It was 
stated emphatically by the informant that in a Tharwad (the matrilineal 
joint family) headship among males depended solely on chronological 
seniority. À man was succeeded by another man who was the next senior 
irrespective of the fact whether he was a brother or a sister's son. The 
mode of succession on this principle of seniority will be clear from the 
following genealogy which represents the succession of the Kings of 
Cochin from the year (864 A.D. to 948. The genealogy and the following 
facts concerning it were supplied from time to time in answer to the 
queries of the author by Shri Rama Varma Tampuran, B.A., M.Ed., of 
Tripunnithura (Dist. Trichur). 


The Cochin Royal Family comprises four main Thavazhies (branches) , 
descended from an ancestress called the Common Senior Ranee. The 
family follows the marumakkathayam system of succession. 


The word marumakkathayam is applied when a man is succeeded by 
his sister’s son. As will be seen from the genealogy reproduced in this 
note marumakkathayam has a much wider scope. A man is succeeded by 
his mother's next son or by his sister's son or by his sister's daughter's 
son. This is due to two factors: one is that the four branches representing 
the four daughters of the ancestral Ranee constitute a common pool for 
succession. In patrilineal families the general rule of succession is that 
when a man is succeeded by one of his sons, the next to succeed is the 
son's son. The succession is unilineal and members of collateral branches, 
come in for succession only if the original branch dies out. Also there 
is ranking as regards rights of succession of the collateral branches. If 
the eldest son of the common ancestor succeeds and thé succession con- 
tinues in that line, at a point where direct succession ceases, the 
first in the line of succession is a brother, then that brother’s son 
and so on. So that certain branches of the family are practically excluded 
from succession. In the case of succession typified by the present 
genealogy, all thf descendants of the common ancestress (the first senior 
Ranee) are at all times in a common pool of succession and on the death 
of a ruling Maharaja, the living male next senior to him succeeds irrespec- 
tive of his distance from the late incumbent. This is the 2nd factor to 
be noted. Thus, it has to be noted that () all descendants of the matri- 
lineal house form at all times a common pool of succession, and that (2) 
Succession is on a strictly chronological principle so that the Marumakka- 
thayam law must be understood in the wide terms in which it is stated 
above. 


The eldest male who succeeded to the small principality of Cochin 
had the title Maharaja (King). Among patrilineal people the title Ranee 
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(Queen) is given to the wife of the. Raja or Maharaja but here the title 
Senior Ranee is enjoyed by the eldest living woman of the joint family. 
The title Elaya Raja (the Junior Raja—heir to the throne) is given to 
the man next senior to the Maharaja. The title Junior Ranee is given to 
the woman who is next senior to the Senior Ranee. A man may die as 
Elaya Raja in which case the next senior man becomes Elaya Haja. In 
the same way a woman might die as a Junior Ranee. It is important to 
note that whether a woman is Senior Ranee or Junior Ranee or has no Kanee 
title, her male children all share in the pool of succession and the man 
next in birth to the ruling King succeeds to the throne even when his 
mother has not the Ranee title. The title Ranee gives a rank but no 
special privileges as regards succession. 


All the children (male and female) of a royal ancestress who are 
neither Rajas nor Ranees are called Tampuran in Cochin. In other States, 
e.g, Travancore, the men are called Tampuran, while the women are 
called Tampurati. 

Before the merger of the States, Cochin Government used to issue 
calendars called pafichangas. In these the names of the first forty male 
members of the Royal Family were listed serially with the dates of their 
birth and their position in the genealogy. 


The genealogy is primarily compiled to show the succession of the 
Maharajas. It also shows the success:on to the title of Senior Raneeship. 
Both follow the same principle of absolute chronological seniority within 
a given common pool. 


Ten Maharajas have succeeded one another. They are numbered 
I-X in the genealogy. The Common Senior Ranee (the senior Ranee No. 4) 
had five children, one male and four females. The genealogy traces the 
descendants of the common ancestress for six generations. These descen- 
dants are the male descendants and the descendants of the daughters of 
the first ancestress and are arranged in generations. All the males and 
females in each generation are brothers, sisters or male and female cousins 
(through mother) of one another. Nota single person related by marriage 
is shown in the genealogy as he or she does not form part of the common 
household? 'The first Maharaja belongs to the 2nd generation in the 


2 The author while doing anthropological work in the area had experience of 
this fact. In some households the husband of the woman owner of the house and 
the father. of the children was present. When asked the favour of allowing to 
measure members of the family (in English) I was allowed to measure all people 
except one who generally stood or sat apart. When the author pointed out to that 
person, the answer Was invariably “He is not a member of our family. He is our 


father." 
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genealogy. Maharaja II is the sister's son of Maharaja I. Maharaja [II 
is the brother of Maharaja II. No. IV is a cousin of No. III. No. V is the 
sister's (cousin's) son of No. IV. No. VI on the other hand is the mother's 
brother (cousin) of No. V. No. VII again is a sister's son of No. VI. 
No. VIII is a younger brother of No. VII. No. IX is a cousin of No. VIII 
and final No. X is a sister's (cousin's) son of No. IX. Thus, in one 
case from No. V to VI the succession is from a lower generation to a 
higher generation even though there were male members in the lower 
generation. Again from Maharaja VI to VII ihe succession is from higher 
generation to lower generation. The succession thus is sometimes in 
transverse lines (brothers or cousins succeeding each other), it can be 
in descending lines (from uncles to nephews) and sometimes in a zig-zag 
line (from uncle to nephew and back again to an uncle). In fact it would 
be wrong to apply the concept of linearity to such succession: The gene- 
rations principle is completely absent. 


As regards Senior Ranee the situation is as follows: 


While the first Maharaja was reigning, his mother, the Common Senior 
Ranee was the Senior Ranee for some time. The Junior Ranee then was 
her eldest daughter who died in 7879 during the Senior Raneeship of the 
mother. After the death of the Common Senior Ranee her remaining 
daughters 2, 3 and 4 became the Senior Ranees one after the other. In 
the genealogy the Arabic numerals ], 2, 3 etc. are given the Senior 
Ranees to show the order of succession to this title. The Common Senior 
Ranee was the Senior Ranee while her son was the Maharaja. Then her 
grandsons (sons of her daughter) Maharaja II and III came. She 
died while Maharaja II was on the throne. Then Senior Ranee No. 2 
became the Senior Ranee, for some time during the reign of Maharaja 
No. III. (who was her son). Maharaja No. III had for some time 
Senior Ranee No. 3 who was the sister of his mother. Thus, Maharaja I 
had his mother as the Senior Ranee, while Maharaja II had the grandmother 
and mother af Senior Ranees one after the other. The Senior Ranees 
during the reign of Maharaja III were first his mother (Senior Ranee 2), 
then his aunt (Senior Ranee 3). Maharaja IV who abdicated in ]9I4 
had as Senior Ranees, his mother (No. 3), then his aunt (No. 4) and then 
two cousins (Nos. 5 and 6). Maharaja No. V had two aunts (Nos. 6 and 7) 
as Senior Ranees. 


Maharaja No. VI had as Senior Ranee an aunt (No. 7). Maharaja 
No. VII had a cousin (No. 8) as a Senior Ranee. Maharaja No. VIII had 
a cousin (No. 8) and uterine sister (No. 9) as Senior Ranees. The present 
Maharaja No. 9 has a cousin (Ranee No. 0) as the Ranee. 
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Rajaship and Raneeship are inherited independently. The two people 
do not have a fixed relationship (e.g. husband and wife, son and mother). 
‘In the above genealogy three things become clear. 


(4) All descendants from a common ancestress form together a com- 
mon pool of inheritance and succession. At no time does any ‘line’ lose- 
this right. In fact there is no linearity as regards succession. : 


(2) The rule for succession is chronological seniority. 


(3) The succession of a man to the position of headship of the clan ., 
and the succession of a woman to the headship of the clan are independent 
‘ of the kinship relation (except that of being descendants of the same 
ancestress) between the two and is governed by chronological seniority 
only. The woman is not a head because she is the mother or the sister 
of the ruling male but because she happens to be the senior-most chro- 
nologically to all the women. 


ON INDO-ARYAN WORDS FOR “LID, COVER” 


By 
S. M. Katre, Deccan College, Poona 


. TURNER, in his Nepali Dictionary, has indicated a number of 
Indo-Aryan reconstructions, as providing the focal points out of which have 
been realized a number of NIA words for the concept ‘lid, cover’ and related 
ideas. On p. 228 b 40 he lists N. jhapanà to which correspond B. jhapna 
‘film over eye’, O. jhàpanà; TURNER suggests possible derivation from 
*jhappa- ‘sudden or repeated movement ’, lit. ‘a thing which moves up and 
down, shutter, lid’. 


2. Similarly jhampa~ ‘leap, spring, any sudden movement’ has given 
rise to comparable NIA forms : 232 a 3 jh&po ‘the lid of a pot’: B. jhap 
‘mat-door’; H. jhÉpü m., ‘matted shutter’; P. jhümph f., jhambh f, G. 
jhipo m. ‘matted gate’, M. jhipa, jhüpà m. 

N. jhápan ‘ cover of a litter (doli), generally made of red broadcloth 
(esp. of a bride’s litter)’ to which correspond Pk. jhampani f. ‘eyelid’; K. 
zampünà ‘ palanquin’; P. jhamman m. ‘cart-cover’; M. jhÉpan n. ‘lid’. 


N. jhÉpnu ‘to cover’: Pk. jhampai ‘covers’; A. 2fp ‘cover’: B. 
jhipana ‘to overspread'; H. jhÉpnà ‘to cover’; P. jhümph, jhümbh f. 
‘matting shutter’, jhamman ‘cover of a cart’; G. jhÉpo m. ‘matted gate’; 
M. jh&pne ‘to cover’; poss. < Sk. jhampa- m 


9. TND 232 b 32 : N. jhüpro ‘little shed, booth’: M. jhapad £. ‘muffling 
up the face '; —cf. 2 above, and jhupro, chüpro below 


4. TND 236 a 5ff. : N. jhupri or jhupari ‘hut’ with following cognates 
H. Ku. jhopri ‘ small hut, M? jhopd: 


N. jhopro ‘hut’ : Ku. jhopri, B. jhopra, jhupri, O. jhupuri, S. jhupiro m. 
G. jhupdu n., M. jhopdé n.;- < *jhoppa—; cf. *jhompa- in Ap. jhumpada-; 
H. jhóprà, L. jhompra m., G. jhopdü;—extension with -da- of *jhoppa- 
*jhompa-in M. jhópà m. ‘hut’. 


5. TND 955 मरी. N. chdpnu ‘to cover’: B chapa ‘to be concealed’, 
P. chapna, S. chapanu; — < *chappa-; also *chippa- : H. chipnd, P. chipnà; 
and *chuppa- : H. chupnå, G. chupüvü 

N, chapri 'lattice-work of bamboo; small basket; covering of twigs, etc. 
laid over a pit’: P. chappri, f. ‘thatched hut’; S. chapirt f. ‘framework of 
reeds’; G. chāprī f. ‘thatched cottage’. 
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N. chüpro ‘hut’: Sk. chattvara^ m. ‘house’, K. chapar m. ‘hut’, B 
chapar ‘ thatched roof’, O. chapara, P. L. chappar m. (lw. in H. chappar m.), 
S. chaparu m., G. chüpru n 


TND 95 a 30 ff. : N. chüpa-cháp ‘mutual or reciprocal covering A B. 
chapü-chüpi, cápü-cüpi. 
chüpinu ‘to be covered’. 


07१७० ‘dry leaves and twigs spread over young sugarcane’: cf. K. 
chapun ‘to be hidden’, B. chapa, P. chapna, S. chapanu. 


6. TND I98 b 8 ff. N. chipai ‘hiding, concealment’. N. chipüu 
‘ambush’: H. chipüw m. ‘ hiding’, P. chipãu m. 

N. chipdunu ‘to hide, conceal’: K. chiph f. ‘hiding’; A. sipdiba ‘to 
prevaricate’; H. chipdnd, chupdna ‘to conceal’, P. chipdund, chipnà ‘to be 
concealed '. 

` N. chipdwat ‘hiding, conccealment’ 


7. TND 203 bl6ff. chopd-chop ‘mutual hiding or concealment’; chop 
‘a kind of umbrella made of leaves placed on a framework of pieces of 
bamboo; chopinu ‘to be hidden, hide’; chopo ‘the cloth put on the head of a 
dead man by his son’; chopnu ‘to cover, hide, wrap up’: Ku. chopno ‘to 
conceal’; H; chopna ‘to fill up, shut'.—Poss. «IA *scop-ya- < *sgeu-p- 
enlargement of IE *sqeu- ‘cover’ in Sk. skunati ‘covers’: Pk. khunna- 
* wrapped up’. 


chopne ‘ lid, cover’ 


8. TND 283 a 38ff. dhakana ‘lid cover’: Pk. dhamkana- n. ‘covering’; 
A. dhükan; B. dhákanà ‘lid’, H dhaknà m., P. dhakmà, S. dhakanu, G; 
dhfiknu n., M. dhákan m. 


N. dhakani! ‘lid, cover’ < Pk. dhakkini f.; A. B. dhakni, O. dhankuni 
प. dhakni f., P. dhaknif.,S. dhakini f., G. M. dhikni f. = N. dhakni (264 b 7) 


283b 35 ff. dhaküi ‘covering’—dhaki, dhakki, old dhaki ‘a small 
basket for carrying fruit or flowers’: Bi. dhakd, dhàki ‘larg® open basket’; 
—conn. with dhükmnu ? cf. S. dhaku ‘lid’ — 5 N. dhakiya. 


265 a 2 ff. dhàk ‘covering’ in dhak-chop ‘hiding, concealment’; 
P. L. dhakk ‘captive’; S. dhaka ‘ covering 


dhakar ‘a particular kind of large basket’ : extension of *dhakka-. 


dhakinu ‘to be covered '.—dháknu ‘to cover, hide, veil; close, shut’ 
< Pk. dhakkai ‘shuts’; Des. dhamkini f. ‘lid’; Ku. dhakan ‘lid’; A. 
dhükiba ‘to cover’, B. dhákü, O. dhankiba, H. dh&knd, dhakkna, L. 
dhakkan, S. dhakanu, G. dhükvu, M. dhükne;—with *dhakka- ‘cover’ cf. 
jhipnu, dhápnu 
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9. TND 265 b 74 ft. dhüpnu ‘to cover’: A dhapar ‘roof of boat’, 
dhüpali ‘bamboo screen’; H. dhápnà, dh&pnà ‘to cover’, P. dhappna, M. 
dhüpne; —with *dhappa- ‘cover’ cf. jhipnu, dhaknu. 


I0. TND 267 a 6ff. dhukài ‘ambush’. dhukuwa ‘lying in ambush, 
lurking, sneaking’ dhuknu ‘to lie in wait, lurk’: < Pk. dhukkai ‘meets’; 
A. dhukiba ‘to come to an end’; B. dhukd ‘to enter’; H. dhikna ‘to 
approach, crouch’; P. dhukkna ‘to approach, be obtained’; L. dhukkan ‘to 
come home’; S. dhukanu *'toreach'— < *dhukyati, cf. Sk. dhaukate 
‘ approaches’. N. dhukne ‘ crouching’; dhukne -bhukne ‘creepy crawly’. 


ll. An analysis of these forms shows the following IA reconstructions: 
*jhappa-, jhampa-, *jhoppa-, *jhompa-; *chappa-, *chippa-, “chuppa-, 
*scop-ya-; *dhakka-, *dhappa-. 


I2, Let us for a moment consider the sets of vocables found in the 
dialects of Konkani bearing upon this problem. Most of the southern Brahmin 
dialects have the form dhikne n. for ‘lid, cover’, dh&ktd ‘ shuts, closes, puts 
the lid on’ with a dental initial. Similarly the verbal base dh&ptà ‘shuts the 
lids (of the eyes)’ begins with a dental, and in some other dialects is used in 
the more general sense of ‘ puts the lid on’. 


A second group of words, though related to M. jhakne, ‘to cover’, 
and jhük f. ‘ stoop of a bird’ as mentioned by TURNER, has a su mantic range 
not directly connected with either ‘lid’ or ‘cover’. Konkani jháktà ‘speaks 
in a droll manner’, jh&ki f. ‘ droll speach’; utterance with implied or hidden 
overtones, quaint speech’; jhÉkro ‘droll or immodest speaker’ differs in 
general from similar cognates found in Marathi and Gujarati. 


3. Marathi lexicon records the following vocables which seem to go 
back to IA *jhanka-: 


jhăk or jhāk! f. (2) closed state of the eyes under stupor; (2) drowi- 
ness or drooping of the eyelids; (3) overspreading of shade. 


e 
ihák? f. brilliance; adj. brilliant. 
jhk-ughad f. covering and uncovering. 
jhülan, jhakan,, n. lid, cover. 
jhakna adj. with a top or lid on it (of a vessel , etc.) 
jhikni or jhdkni f. cover, lid. 
jhÉkne or jhakné vb. to cover, put the lid on, conceal, hide, etc. 


y 


Extensions of *jhanka-are seen in the following vocables : 


jh&kar n. thick bush or dense shrub. 
jhkarné to be covered with thick foliage. 
jhaklya-muthi ind, secretly, silently 
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jh&k&lné! to hide, conceal. 

jhăkălnē? to be misty or murky. 

jhákü- ak(i) or jhadkd-pdk(i) hiding, covering. 

jhÉkulné!, jh&kolné to hide, conceal, cover. 

jhaikulné2, jhikolné? to be dazzled; to shut or close (eyelids, etc.) 


In addition we may also consider the forms : 


jh&ki f. closed state of eyes. 
jhiikiv adj. covered with a lid; covered, concealed. 


l4. Gujarati lexicon records the following vocables which appear to 
go back to IA *jhankha-, in opposition to *jhanka-: 


jhakhnà f. care, anxiety. 

jhakhvünü ashamed, abashed. 

jhakhvüvü to be ashamed, to feel shy. 

jhakhvé to be anxious. 

jhakhavii ‘to be ashamed, feel shy, feel abashed ’ 
jhülchünü = jhakhvané. 

jhak(h) f. glance; slur; dimness. 

jhikhti n. dimness caused by cloudy or misty weather. 
jh&khap f. slur, dimness. 

jh&khrii n. prickly shrub with few leaves. 
jhikhvii to peep, peep at, spy. 

jhülchàs f. dimness. 

Jh Rlchi f. furtive look. 

jhükhü dim, obscure, bashful, shy. 


i5. For comparable forms we may now turn to TND 23 b 27 ff. N. 
records a jhák adj. ‘male (of animals, esp. deer; opp. of muruli)' with 
cognates in Ku. jh&k ‘stag, deer’, H. jhikh m. TURNER does not provide any 
reconstruction for this. 


N. jhak-jhuk adj ‘few and far between’; adv. ‘off and on’, lit. 
‘peeping in and out’? v. jhaknw infra. i 


e 
N. jhaknu vb. tr. and intr. ‘to peep, peep at’ with cognates in Ku. 
jhikno, O. jhünkibà, H. jhikna, P. jhaknd, G. jhakhvü, but again without 
any reconstruction. 


N. jhákri! ‘diviner, conjuror, wizard’ (der. jhaknu ? ). 

N. jhálri? ‘a part. kind of small tree’. 

N. jh&krini ‘the wife of a wizard’, 

N. jhikre ‘a partic. kind of plant’. 

N. jhükro ‘hair allowed to grow long and left uncombed’ with which 
TURNER compares the following forms: H. jhikar m. ‘bush’; P. jhangar m. 

‘thicket’: G. jhÁkhrü n. ‘prickly shrub with few leaves’; M. jhikar n. 

‘dense bush’; — extensions with -da- and -ra- of *jhanka- (v. s. v. jhan) : 
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N. jh&g, 7867 ‘clump’: < "jhanka- (but cf. H. jhÁgi f.) : A. zak 
‘crowd’: B. jhik ‘flock’, O. jhdnka, प. jhăk m.; P.L. jhang m. ‘thicket’; 
S. jhangu m. ‘jungle’; M. jhak f. ‘flock ’;—extensions in H. jhikar m. ‘bush’; 
P. jhangar m. ‘thicket’; G. jh&khrü n. ‘prickly bush with few leaves’; M. 
jhükar n. ‘thick bush’. 


N. jhaninu ‘to grow bushy, develop into thick bush’. jhanilo adj. 
‘spreading (of a tree)’. 


While most of the cognates indicate a reconstruction of *jhanka-, 
Hindi and Gujarati have forms with alternative velar aspirates representing 
possibly an earlier *jhankha-. Indeed a search in the Hindi Lexicon (in 
this instance the Hindi Sabdasagar) gives the following list : 


jhakna = jhimkhna ‘to lament, wait, whine’. 
jhakar = jhakhar. 
jhakiya ‘small window, peephole.’, 
jhakhna ‘to be vexed’ = khijnd. 
jhakat = jhakar n. ‘thicket’. 
jhik ‘peep’; jhakd-jhfik(7) ‘ peeping’. 
' jhakna ‘to peep’. jh&ki f. ‘peeping’. 
jhakar = jh&kür ‘ thicket’. 
jhülchnà = jhimk(h) na. 


As in Gujarati the forms in Hindi show alternate shapes with or 
without velar aspiration. 


76.. On the basis of forms quoted above and in Turner’s Nepali 
Dictionary if we subsume the reconstruction *jhank(h)a-, then, except 
for Nepali jhák ‘male of animals’, the semantic interrelation between the 
remaining cognate forms can easily be established The original meaning 
of ‘ hiding, concealing, shutting, closing, overspreading’ can be detected in 
new situations, as for example, in Nep. jhRkri! ‘diviner or wizard’ is one who 
can see ‘hidden’ things and unravel them, or jhÉkri? ‘a partic. kind of small 
tree’ which can serve as an effective cover, as the cognates of jhikro 
indicate. Even the sense of ‘peep’ is an outgrowth of ‘lid, cover, conceal- 
ment’ as is also the case with ‘ambush’ of other forms quoted previously. 
By the same token the Konkani forms jhÉükta, jh&ki, jhÉkro, indicate the 
special nature of use and interpretation of speech which has an indelicate or 
immodest overtone of *hidden' meaning, giving rise to droll or queer effects: 


I7. Among Middle Indo-Aryan verbal bases we note the following 
which correspond to IA *jhanka- or *jhankha- : jhakha- or jhamkha- ‘to 
cry, wail, moan’. 


) jhamkha- ‘to feel pain or remorse; to torture, afflict; to be burnt’. 
Given as a dhatvadeSa (dhv.) for sam+tap— by Hemacandra 
(= Hc) [40 
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2 jharhkha- ‘to cry, lament, moan, bewail’, as a dhv, for vi+lap- ` 
He 48. 


3 jhamkha- ‘to revile, scold, abuse’, given as dhv. for upa+labh- 
He 56. 


4 jhamkha- ‘to hiss, snort; to inhale; to sigh’. Given as a dhv. for 
nih + $vas- He 20]. 


I8. On the basis of IA reconstructions *jhampa-, *jhappa-, *jhoppa-, 
*jhompa-, and *jhank(h)a- we have to subsume the remaining two 
reconstructions in this series in *dhanka- and *dhampa- showing doublets 
with retroflex or dental initials, as exemplified in the list of forms given 
above. There seems to have been considerable interborrowing among the 
NIA languages and the possibility of contamination should not be overlooked 
in giving rise to such a variety of forms 


Thus, to the reconstructions mentioned in section il above we must 
add *jhankha- and *jhanka-, *dhampa- and *dhanka-, which have given 
rise, among other forms, to definite vocables in NIA languages to convey 
the idea of ‘lid, cover’. 


YATUMAVANT 
By 
M. A. MEHENDALE, Poona 


The word yatuma’vant is attested only in the Rgveda where it occurs 
four times (.36.20, 7..5, 7.04.23, and 8.60 20). According to the dictionaries 
yatumé’vant is identical in meaning with ydtumént ‘practising witchcraft 
or sorcery ’. 


Th. Benrey! (Orient und Occident l, 862, p. 387 note 328) rejects 
Sayana's explanation of this form and proposes to take mévant as an 
‘organischere Form’ of mévan, the latter coming from the verb V man and 
the suffix -van. GRASSMANN Worterbuch, under stavdt) regards -mavai 
as a double secondary suffix arising out of -mdn-vant with the loss of n 
and the consequent lengthening of the preceding vowel a (cf. WACKERNAGEL 
I$42). H.H. BENDER (The Suffixes mant and vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, 
Baltimore, I9I0) considers (p. 59) the formation of the word unclear, but 
looks upon the suggestion of GRASSMANN as plausible, if not convincing. 
Later on p. 8l, f. n. 2 he seems to accept GRASSMANN’s suggestion. Louis 
प. Gray (Anzeiger für Indo-germanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde 
30, p. 9, 92) also considers the derivation of yátuma' vant < * yütu-man- 
vant as correct. WACKERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER seem to give two different ex- 
planations of this form. In Alt. Gr. II, 2 8 620 they say that yatu-ma'vant 
is only a Vedic variant for yütu-mánt used to obtain a metrically agreeable 
end of a pada. But in 8 78 bó they cite it under “Stammerweiterungen” 
and appear to regard ydatu-~md- as an extended base to which is added the 
suffix -vant. Since they do not give any explanation of the extended base, 
it is not clear whether they approve of GRASSMANN’s suggestion or reject 
it and have sqme other explanation in mind (see below). 


Sayana appears to offer three different explanations of the form. 
While commenting on RV .36.20, where the word occurs for the first time, 
he takes only -vant as the possessive suffix, and explains the stem ydtuma- 
as coming from ydtu + mà? meaning ‘activities of demons’ (ydtavo 


l. I am greatly indebted to Prof. W. Wüst for sending to me BENFEY’S opinion 
on this expression as well as for giving me the reference to Gray’s opinion re- 
ferred to below. 


2. I do not understand how BENDER (p. 59) says that “Sayana derives ydtu- 
mü'vant from yütu-ama and the secondary suffix vant.” 
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yatanah / tan mimate nirmimate iti raksasavyüpürah yātumāh / tad esim 
astiti matup /)?. Later while commenting on RV '...5 Sàyana offers two 
other explanations of the same form. In the first instance he takes yütu- 
ma’van as nom. sg. of a base ending in -van (cf. above BENFEY'S suggestion) 
like ya'và from ya’van which occurs in the same line of this verse.* Sàyana 
adds that in that case the absence of the loss of final -n may be looked upon 
as a Vedic peculiarity (nalopübhüva$ chandasah). How in this case 
Sayana interprets ydtumavan as himsayah nirgatah is not clear to me.’ 
In the alternative explanation given here, he seems to take ydtuma- as 
coming from yütu-mat to which the possessive -vant is added as an exple- 
tive. Cf. yad và himsayuktah/ paro vatir matvarthiyah pürakah. If this 
interpretation of Sayana’s commentary is correct then he was the first to 
have considered the possibility of explaining yatuma’vant as coming from 
a double suffix yatu-mat-vant (cf. above GRASSMANN’s suggestion). 


In this paper it is proposed to offer for consideration two explanations 
ofthe form. In the first instance we may accept WACKERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER'S 
suggestion to regard yütu-má as an extended base and explain it as the 
noun yatu’- with the secondary derivative -ma meaning ‘consisting of 
magie, having the character of magic! (cf. Alt. Gr. II, 2 8 598a where we 
have instances like drumá-, -rgma etc.). Or yàtumá- may be regarded as 
an abridged form of yatuméya-. To this yátumá- is added the possessive 
-vant ‘one working with something magical or something consisting of 
witchcraft’. 


But a better explanation of the form is perhaps to be found in verses 
23 and 24 of RV 7.04. The first two quarters of verse 23 read as— 


ma’ no rákso abhi nad yatumda’vatam 
apocchatu mithund’ yd’ kimidi’na / 


GELDNER construes yütumü'vatüàm and raksah together and translates: 
“Nicht soll der Zauberer bóser Geist uns beikommen, (die Morgenróte) 
® 


3. While commenting on RV 7.04.23 Sàyana simply renders yatumü'vatüm 
by yütanüvatüàm Tüksasünüm and on 8.60.20 he says yatur ydtand pida tadvatam 
yatudhanandm. 


4. ná yam ya'va tárati yátuma'vàn. 


5.,Is nirgatah a mistake for nirméta (maker, creator)? cf. Sayana’s rendering 
of the text word yá'và as abhiganta. In that case mé’'van, like yd’van, can be 
explained as V mà + primary suffix -van. While commenting on RV .36.20 Sayana 
has already added the prefix nir- before y ma (tan mimate nirmimate). 


6. It may be pointed out that WACKERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER (II, 2 8 598a) con- 
sider it likely that chandomá- is an abridged form of chandomdaya., 
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soll das Kimidinpaar wegleuchten". But I think Sāyaņa is justified in 
separating ráksah from yātum&vatām and construing the latter with 
mithuna’. The justification for this construction is to be found in the fact 
that ráksas (neuter)* is fairly often used in the sense of raksás (mas.) 
(GRASSMANN's second meaning Beschüdigung, persónlich gefasst") and 
mentioned independently in this hymn (cf. verses l, 4, 3, 22). Moreover 
in verse 25 it is distinguished from those who work with yàtw' cf. rdksobhyo 
vadham  asyatam aśánih yütumádbhyah. GELDNER: “Schleudert die 
Waffe nach den bösen Geistern, den Schleuderstein nach den Zauberern !” 
It seems, therefore, proper to take rdksah in the sense of ‘demon’ and 
separate it from yàtwmü'vatüm in verse 23. 


Further it is very likely that Sàyana was led to his construction of 
separating yütumü'vatàm from ráksab and taking it with mithund by 
what follows in the immediately following verse (24). The first two 

quarters of this verse read as—i'ndra jahi pu’mamsam yütudhü'/nam utá 
 Stri'yarh máyáyà śđśadānām /GFLDNER: "Indra, erschlag den männlichen 
Zauberer und seine Frau, die auf ihr Blendwerk pocht!" This line thus 
refers to a man associated with yütw and his wife associated with maya’, 
And if this is the sort of couple that is referred to in the preceding verse 
then yütwmü'vant can be justifiably construed with mithunà' in verse 23. 
In that case ydtuma’vant may be looked upon as an abridged form of 
ydtumdyd vant meaning ‘those engaged in magic and deception’. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that this division of the use of yátw and 
mdya@ is by no means rigid, for we also find men working with mayd’ and 
women with yàtü/. Similarly it is not necessary that yütumü'vant should 
always refer to couples. It may as well refer to a single person practising 
magic and deception as for instance in yütumà'vàn (nom. sg.) in RV 7...5. 


The expression yatumd’vant has been compared with Vedic silàmüvant 
‘stromreich, wasserreich' deriving it from sir& ‘stream, water’ cf. 
GRASSMANN, Worterbuch s. v.) and Avestan gaomavant ‘mit Milch 
versehen, Milch enthaltend’. In both these cases -müvant is supposed to 
arise from the double suffix -man-vant (cf. BENDER p.8l,f.n. 2 and Gray, 
Anzeiger 30, pp. 8-9). But the similarity in these forms may be apparent 
and the explanation for the one need not be applicable to the other. Thus 
about silámüvant WACKERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER do not seem to agree with 


7. In fact according to (GRASSMANN's Worterbuch ráíksas (neut) is used in 
the sense*Beschádigung'only in two instances, whereas in the majority of cases 
it is used as identical with rakgás (mas.). Of these two instances of GRASSMANN, 
one is 7-04-23 discussed above; the other is 8-60-20 where both meaníngs are 
likely-harm (neut.) or demon (mas.). Cf. mü' no Tíkga @ vefid dghrnivaso ma’ 
yatu’r yatuma’vatam / 

DCB 25 
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GRASSMANN's explanation referred to above. 'They deal with it separate- 
ly (8705 a ०) from ydtuma’vant considering (with a question mark) 
stlama as the name of a shrub. cf. RV. 0.75.8 (si’ndhuh) ü'rnavati . . . silá- 
mavati “der an Wolle und Silamastauden?,(?) reiche Strom." As regards 
gaomavant it has been already suggested that its formation was influenced 
by haomavant with which it is found in a majority of cases (cf. BARTHOLO- 
MAE, Altir. Wörterbuch s. v.).? . 


Thus there seem to be three possible ways of explaining yatuma' vant : 


(t) Stem ydtu- + -mávant < double suffix — man-vant. This expla- 
nation does not offer any ground for the use of the double suffix ; 


(2) Stem yatuma- (from yàtu 4- secondary derivative -ma, or as an 
abridged form of yatumaya) + -vant. This explanation does not 
offer any special purpose for the stem extension; 


(3) yatuma’vant an abridged form of yütumüyü' vant. Although this 
explanation suffers from the supposition of an abridgement, it is 
suggested by the context and gives satisfactory meaning as 
shown above. 


8. Also GELDNER: ‘reich an Sllamakraut. 


9. The expression antarvü'vant ‘geräumig’ is also cited by WACKERNAGEL- 
DEBRUNNER (II, 2 8 73 b) in this connection. But in 8 T0l a (small type on 
p. 869) they declare antarva’- as not clear. OLDENBERG (Noten), while commenting 
on RV 7.40.7, expresses his disagreement with PrscHEL (Ved. Stud. 2.24) as re- 
gards the meaning of antarvd’vant. About its formation he observes “Stammbild- 
ung wie bei ydtuma’vant,” but does not make his point more clear. For the 
time being I am inclined to explain the expression as antarva + vant (in which 
antarva is formed with the secondary derivative -va meaning ‘having interior, 
wide space’. 


SIDDHA-SA3DARNAVA OF SAHAJAKIRTI* 
A D.ctionary of Synonyms 


By 
M. G. PANSE, Poona 


“Siddha-Sabdarnava of Sahajakirti, pup‘l of Hemacandra Upadhyaya 
of the Kharatara Gaccha.” An entry in Jinaratnakosa! continues: “The 
work is also called Rjuprajnavyakarana-prakriya or Sabdàrnava. It is a 
dictionary in six chapters. Bhand. III. No. 466; VI. No. 359; Bk. No. 
89l-; DC. p. 58; Hamsa. Nos. 26, 69, 29; KN. 48; Pet. IV. No. 538; 
PRA. No. 26. 


(l) Tika Svopajna, Pet. IV. No. 538.” 


For Rjuprajfiavyakarana-prakriya of Sahajakirti Jinaratnakosa refers? 
to the above cited entry of Siddha-Sabdarnava and notes separately 
“Rjuprajna by Hemanandanagani. This is probably the Rjuprājña- 
vyakaranaprakriya of Sahajakirti, pupil of Hemanandanagani of the 
Kharatara Gaccha. See Siddha$abdarnava KN. 48.” 


Absence of mention under a few corrections effected by the author of 
Jinaratnakoga on its last page leaves us to doubt whether Sahajakirti, the 
author of Siddha-Sabdarnava was a pupil of Hemacandra Upadhyaya or of 
Hemanandanagani belonging to Kharatara Gaccha. Rjuprajfia is obviously 
an abridged form of Rjuprajfiiavyakaranaprakriya but whether its author 
was Hemanandanagani or Sahajakirti cannot be ascertained without a close 
study of the Ms. KN. 48, a number common to both the fuller and the 
abridged titles gf this work. Without entering into these and such other 
problems it is proposed to deal here with the work called Siddha-Sabdarnava 
which is a dictionary composed by Sahajakirti. 


The name Sahajakirti is borne by many Jain monks and authors and 
hence one has to be particularly cautious in identifying different authors 


* Being critically edited by the author of this article. 


l. Jinaratnakoga, Vol I by H. D. VELANEAR, BOR], G.O.S. Class C, No. 4, 
p. 438a. 


2. Ibid., p. 57. 
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bearing the same name. According to the History of Jain Literature? 
there is, however, a dictionary in six chapters, called Nāmakośa, to the 
credit of Sahajakirti, the pupil of Hemanandanagani, along with nearly 
ten other works in Sanskrit. Here 'Namako$a' seems to be a description 
and not an exact title which is explicitly mentioned as Siddha-Sabdarnava 
by the author of this dictionary in the Ms. under consideration. The name 
‘Namakosa’ must have been mistaken as its title by the appearance of 
that word in the second line of the opening verse 


On scrutinizing the Mss. bearing the numbers given in Jinaratnakosa 
one finds that their titles differ from one another. Pet. No. 538 (BORI 
538/.886-92, new No. i9) bears the title * Sabdaàrnava Vrtti' while VI No." 
395 (BORI I359, 887-9l, new. No. 5) shows the colophon as: “avyaya- 
südhikaroya §risahajddikirtibhih/ siddhagabdarnavair — nir(?)pürna- 
tamaptavakyatah //" and is named “Avyaya Vrttih” No. 88l of Atmà- 
rama Jaina Jñāna Mandira, Baroda is called “Rjuprajia” which is a 
vyükarana-prakrisà and is also said to be "Srt Sabdarnava Mahavyakarana". 
Its colophon reads: 


iti íérimat kharataragacchiya vüvanücarya śrī ratnasára $ri ratnaharsa 
$i hemanandanaganindrasisya STi phalarddhi pürs$vanatha-prasada-vihita 
simga $n Sabdirnava mahavydkarana $i sahajakirttiyatimdra-viracita- 
yam jhatiti bülabuddhi-vidhüyinyüm  sjuprajna-ndmadheya-vydkarana- 
prakriyiydr yam krdamtadhikérastrtiyah // etc. etc. 

All these Mss. together with Nos. I69, I2I6, 29, of Sri Jaina Jnana 
Mandira, Baroda deal with grammar. Of the Mss. the author could see 


for himself the only one i.e. Bhand. III. No. 466, bearing the title “Stddha- 
$abdürnava" is a dictionary—a Nama KoSa—composed by Sahajakirti. 


This Ms. deposited in the Mss. library of the Bhandarkar O. R. 
Institute, under No. 466/i882-83 is written on thin and brittle paper 
0” X 45". It consists of 4ी folios containing I7-9 lines per page with 
3-35 letters in a line. A small margin left on both the sides is marked 
with three thin vertical lines on each side. In the middle of a folio some 


space of the shape alis is left blank. Fol. la is completely left out 


without an inscription of any kind. The composition abruptly ends on 
fol. 4 after the stz. No. 454. 


There are two chapters—Kandas—the first of which is complete with 
35 stanzas. It begins with: //८० // srt pairsvanithiya namak // smriva 


3. Jaina Sdhityano Itihdsa, Ahmedabad, ॥9383, p. 600. 


4. Agarchand NAHTA, Mahopadhyaya Saha) akirti aura unake grantha, Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhéskara, Vol. I6, No. 2, p. 99. 
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sarvajfiamütmürthun siddhagabddrnavo jināt / salimganirnayam | náma 
kogam siddham smrtim naye // l // and ends on fol. % with :-- 


siddhasabdarnavaih sümga Sri sahajadi-kirtibhih / 
püjyab prathama kamdoyam: smrtimarga ’niyata //9// 


The second kanda opens with : ai namah// svargaloka nama vináatip// 
nako '$ri tridivam etc. and abruptly closes after stanza No. 454 with :— 
naksudrah // // kathina tiksna nasikavamta nüma dvayammasti // iti / 
siddhasabdarnava samaptah // // 


Sahajakirti seems to have arranged the material in each kända into 
sub-sections called “Adhikdras”, naming a section at the end of a group of 
verses concerned. This feature, however, is neither regular nor con- 
sistent. In the first landa the only sub-section mentioned is after stanza 
28 as // iti jainadhikürah // In the second kända there are 4 of this kind: 
after stanza 407 // iti surddhikarah //, after stanza. lI2 //iti nārakā- 
dhikürah //, after stanza 24l // Sastradhikarah // and after stanza 273 
//samaptah ksgatriyadhikarah //. ` | 


As these titles of sub-sections are meagre in number they fail to give 
a proper idea of genéral topics or particular items dealt with in this 
dictionary of synonyms. In fact it handles nouns denoting abstract ideas 
and concrete objects, names of deities, sages, historical personages, planets 
and stars, together with terminology in connection with social and cultural 
activities and religious terms peculiar to Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism. 
It does not neglect political, administrative and military fields of life 
either. Thus there is a very wide range of selection of concepts presented 
as they occurred to the author without arranging them on a broad basis 
with a view to classifying them into different chapters. 


Synonyms get in verses are numbered serially following the occurrence 
of each one of them. A prose sentence or a clause of it in lokabhàsü 
indicating the concept and number of nouns precedes a set of synonyms. 
A linguistic analysis of these sentences which are in a dialect of Rajasthani 
language may prove helpful to ascertain the place of residence of the 
author. There are more than 500 such sentences. In order to give a fair 
idea of the forms of words, case-terminations and postpositions it is pro- 
posed to enlist here the minimum number of such sentences by way of a 
sample. 


tina ü$ramarà bhedaké nama // 
vamésana damda nama dvayam // 
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punimanai amdvasyaka dina yajfia hui tehanà nama ekam // 

yajnara thambhara nàma dvayam // 

jinajnaka karita idhana mamtrinai agnimai homijai tinajfiakanà 
nama dvayam // 

yajfuarai visaya bhajana patra müma ekam // 

jnanapanana nama trayam // 

devapanara nama trayam // 

vesakari udara bharai te vipra nama dvayam // 

bolaiva nama sapta //. 

ghana janavu bhivai tannima ekam // 

anahimta dosa dijai tehana nama ekam // 

daksinyapana nima dvayam // 

dirahimt? dgata surabhigamdhaguna nima ekam // 

krpanai nama dvayam // 

tetrisa vyabhicaribhava kahijai // 

hivai sthayibhava kahaichai // 

navarasaro ekoktya nama ekam // 

nütake pütrüdikanai vesdmtaranau parigraha tannüma ekam // 

gita vidya iyam tindrau ekoktya nama dvayam // 

madyapünari gothirai visai je nataka tannüma ekam // 

tavada (for-rà) nama sat // 


Besides this there are certain words like daàbhamümthi = SK. vistara, 
chirü = Sk. darvi, hiyálà = Sk. prahelika, nahara = Sk. regà, ramattyala 
— Sk. vidüsika, mühe mahe = Sk. paraspara and many others worthy 
of notice. 


One is often reminded of Abhidhanacintamani of Hemacandra while 
reading SiddhaSabdarnava. The reader is almost led to suspect whether 
Sahajakirti has freely borrowed his material from Abhidhanacintamant 
but on a closer scrutiny it is found that though there is agreement in choice 
of synonyms in numerous cases there is also difference in sequence of con- 
cepts, arrangements of words and their allotment in different chapters. 
Without entering into any further comparison of these two dictionaries it 
will suffice here to state as a significant feature that Siddhasabdarnava has 
a good deal to add to the material presented by Abhidhanacintàmani. The 
following statistical statement of Sahajakirti's contribution to synonyms 
as seen in his Siddhagabddrnava as compared to that of Hemacandra made 
in Abhidhanacintémani on items selected at random will bear the point. 
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Concept 


tirthankara 
moksa 
kalyana 
buddhadevata 
Brahma 
Krsna 
Balabhadra 
Laksmi 
Kandarpa 
garuda 
Mahadeva 
Parvati 
Ganesa 
Karttikeya 
samnyasin 
brahmana 
yajna 
svarga 
deva 
dànava 
Indra 
Indrani 
Jayanta 
Indra-haya 
?sarathi 
?vana 
°hasti 
DUTT 
svarga-vaidya 
Yama ° 
rüksasa 
Varuna 
Kubera 
Kuberapurt 
Candrama 
Candrakalanka 
Surya 
Suryakirana 
Mangala (Mars) 
Guru (Jupiter) 


Hemacandra 
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Difference 
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sare aLL 
Concept Hemacandra sahajakirti Difference 
a a 


Sukra (Venus) 9 30 + 4 
Sani (Saturn) I0 34 + 4 
Rahu 6 8 + 2 
Ketu 4 5 + ł 
Dhruva (Polar Star) 2 4 + 2 
Agasti (star) | 9 गग + 8 
grahana (eclipse) 3 4 + ॥ 
Arjuna l7 23 + 6 
dvdrastha | 8 0 + 2 
supakdra 8 l0 + 2 
send l4 6 + 2 
jivà व] 9 -- 2 
bana 20 26 + 6 
taravari ll 35 न॑ 24 
ksurikà 6 8 + 2 


Out of these 55 items 4 show equal number of synonyms in H and S 
and only 2 indicate S to be slightly less than H. The remaining 49 items 
present addition of synonyms in S with a range varying between l and 89. 
Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintémani is regarded as a standard Jain lexicon. 
If only a third part of Siddhaáabdürnava which is now available to us 
shows such a marked improvement on Abhidhanacintdmani the whole of 
it undoubtedly must have been a rich treasure of synonyms. It is unfor- 
tunate indeed that such a lexicon should have been neglected by Jain 
Sanskritists so as not to leave more Ms. copies of the complete work. 


Whatever be the cause of this indifference to Siddhagabdarnava so far, 
any scrupulous Sanskritist of to-day will agree that the available fragment 
of this dictionary deserves to see the light of the day. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE 


By 


NILMADHAV SEN, Deccan College, Poona 


The etymology of the Bengali word dt(h)a ‘gum-paste’, with its 
Oriya cognate athd, is rather obscure. In his Bhisar Itivrtta (in Bengali) 
Dr. Sukumar SEN equated this word with the NIA word até ‘flour’ and 
explained the semantic change by suggesting that as boiled ata or flour is 
often used as gum-paste, the word dtd ‘flour’ acquired a secondary mean- 
ing for connoting any sort of gum-paste. But this etymological equation, 
with its semantic explanation, is very doubtful. As shown by the Oriya 
cognate, the older or original Bengali word for gum-paste is athaé which, 
with the de-aspiration of the intervocalic aspirate noticeable in many other 
Bengali words, is pronounced as dtd in the dialects of West Bengal. Be- 
sides, the use of flour as gum-paste is most probably later than the use of 
lac or wax or other tenacious substances for this purpose. 


Only recently my attention has been drawn to an OIA word which 
solves the problem very satisfactorily. This word is astaka found twice in 
the Arthasdstra of Kautalya. The passages where this word occurs read 
as follows :— 


(l) sisarüpam suvarnapatrenavaliptam abhyantaram astakena bad- 
dham gadhapetakah (‘When a lead piece is firmly covered over with gold 
leaf by means of wax, that act is termed gadhapetaka, firm folding’) in 
Arthasdstra, 2.5 (p. 9, L.0 of Shamasastry’s edition) and (2) abhrapata- 
lam astakena dvigunavüstuke và ripe badhyate (‘In some pieces, mica 
may be firmly fixed inside by wax and covered over with a double leaf 
[of gold or sélver]’) in Arthagastra, 2.45 (p. 92, ].2 of Samasastry's edi- 
tion). 


In both the passages astaka is explained in the Sanskrit commen- 
tary as jatu-sarjarasadi and translated by Shamasastry as ‘wax’ (which, 
however, should better be *lac, wax, any resinous or adhesive substance १) 2 


l. The English translations of the above two passages have been taken from 
Shamasastry’s. 


2. Agtaka in the above sense is not recorded in any of the Sanskrit dictionaries 
consulted by me. 
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Two Prakrit derivatives of this word, viz., attaka and attaya are recorded 
in the Prakrit dictionaries (e.g. in Abhidhàna-rüjendra and Pdiasaddam- 
ahannavo) exactly in the same sense. So there cannot be any doubt that 
the NIA (Bengali, Oriya) word-group at (h) a/atha ‘ gum-paste' is derived 
from the OIA word astaka ' lac, wax, a kind of tenacious paste’ through Pra- 
krit att (h) aka and that NIA ata ‘flour’ (which is derived from *artaka > 
*attaka from the root ard ‘to strike, grind") is only a homonym of df (४) द 
* gum-paste !. 


The etymology of the OIA word astaka in the above sense is, however, 
uncertain. But it seems that the solution used as gum-paste is called 
astaka as it might have been prepared from a mixture of eight ingredients 
and is probably the same as, or very similar to, astabandha described in 
the Mayamata, 34.64-66. 


4 


THE CONCEPT OF “CASE” IN MODERN INDIAN 
l LANGUAGES 
By 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, New Delhi 


The languages of the world have been divided into three categories— 
non-grammatical, semi-grammatical and grammatical—in the eleventh 


-edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (article "Language"). The 


Chinese language has been classified there among “non-grammatical lan- 
guages”. Though modern developments in Linguistic Science will no 
longer permit this erroneous concept of a “non-grammatical” language, for 
according to modern views a language without grammar is unthinkable, 
the error is still firmly rooted in the minds of thousands of educated people. 
The error could be immediately eradicated if it is clearly understood that 
grammar has two aspects, formal and non-formal. In the English sen- 
tence “Rama killed Ravana”, Rama and Ravana have formally the same 
grammatical forms, but non-formally, i.e., conceptually, the position of 
the words makes Rama the nominative and Ravana the objective case. 
Grammar has therefore been very appropriately defined by WEBSTER as a 
branch of linguistic science which, among other things, treats of “the means 
of indicating the relations of words to each other". This grammatical 
machinery may be terminations or only position in a sentence, so that the 
actual form of the word may remain unchanged. 


What has been said about grammar, may be equally applied to the 
concept of “Case”, The English term “case”, which literally means “that 
which befalls” has been defined by WEBSTER as “one of the inflectional 
forms of nown, pronoun or adjective which indicates its sense-relation to 
other words", Though the present writer does not agree with WEBSTER 
so far as the phrase “inflectional form" is concerned—for the word may 
or may not have an inflectional form—the latter part of the definition, 
viz. “which indicates its sense-relation to other words" has been happily 
expressed, suggesting that case is essentially a conceptual relation. Want 
of discrimination between the formal and conceptual aspects of a case has 
led to considerable intellectual mischief. Thus in the grammars of modern 
languages like Hindi, Bengali, Marathi we read diverse numbers of cases. 
In Hindi Grammars eight, four or two cases have been mentioned in 
various books. In A Basic Grammar of modern Hindi, 958, published by 
the Government of India, p. 27, it is said, "Hindi has only two cases 
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(= forms of nouns) Direct and Oblique". Happily the parenthetical equi- 
valent "forms of nouns" here clearly points out that the formal aspect of 
the case is meant here; this does not mean that a word like Rávan, when 
it is in the sentence *Eüm ne Ravan ko mara (Ram killed Ravan), will 
be conceptually taken identically with the nominative case. The present 
writer agrees with those Hindi Grammarians who say that there are four 
cases in Hindi viz, nominative, objective, dative and vocative. But the 
number four of these cases is to be taken only from the conceptual point 
of view. Formally we have to admit that there are only two cases in Hindi. 


In ancient India, our Grammarians, Sanskrit as well as Tamilian, had 
fortunately clearly distinguished between the above-mentioned two 
aspects of "case", viz., conceptual and formal, for both Sanskrit and Tamil 
had distinct terms for these two aspects of case. In Sanskrit, the term for 
"case" conceptually was "kàraka", while for "case" formally (i.e. merely 
termination) was “vibhakti”. Thus L. RENOU says “kdraka is an abstract 
concept, which does not correspond to a “case” or a "termination". It 
properly signifies only "that which makes accomplished", *Vibhakti — termi- 
nation". (Terminologie grammaticale du sanskrit (Paris), sub-voce “kdraka, 
Vibhakti"). As regards Tamil, the Tamil Grammar Nannül (Madura, 940, 
pp. 24l-2; Verse No. 29I) designates “case” as verrumai, (from veru “that 
which is different”) and defines it as a grammatical “concept which vari- 
ously modifies the sense of a noun"—very happily agreeing with WEBSTER’S 
“sense-relations to other words” as detailed above. For “termination”, 
this work uses “urupu” which literally means “form” (p. 264, No. 302), 
Sanskrit rüpa. This expression also happily represents the fundamental 
aspect of a termination, which is “form”. Side by side with this term, 
vipatti (— vibhakti) and irudi (— termination) are also used by some books. 


Conclusion 


The above study, it may be presumed, has given us the following 
results :— 


e 
l. In the best interest of our intellectual development, we must have 
a clear discrimination of basic grammatical concepts like “case”. 


2. We should if we can avail more of the grammatical heritage from 
our ancient authorities. 


3. Grammars of modern Indian languages have to be re-written, in 
the light of enlightened principles which the momentum of Linguis- 
tics, ancient and modern, has brought to us. 


-un 
e 


धर्मस्य तत्वं निहितं गुहायाम्‌ 


By 
K. V. KrisHNAMOORTHY SHARMA, Poona 


qal हि परावरज्ञमुनिना व्यासेन यस्मिश्नुणां 
यावज्जीवमधघीतिनां च नतरां तत्त्वाथेबोधोदयः | 

अत्याश्रयंकथाकरं पिछिखित॑ द्वेमातुरेणादरात्‌ 
पाण्डूनामितिदासरत्नमनिरं वन्दे महाभारतम्‌ tt 


महामारते आदिपर्वणि समासेनोद्योगपर्वणि किंचिद्विस्तरेण चेति काशिराजज्येष्ठदुहितुरम्बायाश्चरितं 
स्थलद्वये निरदेशि। peared भगवत्याः सत्यवत्या निदेरोन काशिराजकन्यानां तिसृणां स्वयंवरप्रसङ्गे ताः 
प्रसह्माइरन्‌ शांतनवो मीष्मो हास्तिनपुरमेत्य कनीयस्यावम्बिकाम्बालिके विचित्रवीर्याय समर्प्य ज्येष्ठामम्बां 
शास्वनिविष्टमनसं व्यस्तक्षीत्‌ । सा च शाख्वेनापि तिरस्क्ृतातितरां निर्विद्य बहुमिस्पायेमीष्म॑ निजिघुक्ष्यापि 
विफलमनोरथा हुतबइसात्कृतकलेवरा स्ववैशसहेतुं झांतनवमुन्मुमूलयिषुः शिखण्डित्वमापदिति कथासारः | 
कुसक्षेत्रसमरोपक्रमे शिखण्डिनः पुरतः स्वस्यानमियोगे सुयोधनेन कारणं get मीष्मस्तत्सप्रपञ्चं न्यरूपयदिति 
सुविदितं मद्दामारतपाठकानाम्‌। तत्र काश्चन मनसि प्रादुर्भवन्तीः ED परिजिहीर्षामहै | 


उपाख्यानेऽस्मिन्पात्रभूतानां मध्ये को मूलमस्यास्तपस्विन्या अम्बाया अपतित्वरूपदौमाग्यस्येति व्यवहार- 
इष्टया युक्तायुक्तविवेचनचातुरीभाजाँ संख्यावतां प्रथमं विचारणीयो विषयः | राजकुलोत्पन्नकन्यानां गान्धर्व- 
विधिना स्वयंवररूपेण वीयेशुल्कप्रकारेण प्रसह्मापदरणेन च विवाइसंमवः श्रूयते | काशिराजकन्याः कतमेन पथा 
भीष्मेणानीता इति मारतग्रन्थत एवावगन्तव्यमस्ति | विनष्टभुखतन्तुपिण्ड इव मारतम्रन्थपद्यनिकुरुम्बमतितरां 
नो मानसं प्रक्षोमयति केवलम्‌ | तत्त्वं तु न स्पष्टं विशदयति | तथा हि: 


५ अथ काशिपसेमीष्मः कन्यारिपस्रोऽप्सरःसमाः। 
gua सहिता राजम्वृण्वतीर्वे स्वयं वरस्‌ u^ * [ १-९६.३ ] 


इति पद्यं ताः कन्याः स्वयंबराः कथयति । “स्वयंवरा "qi: “स्वेच्छया पत्यन्वेषिणी 'ति शन्दकस्प- 
द्रुमः । एवं च राजकन्यानां विवाहम्रसडगे नानादेशाकारितसमवेतगृपतिसुतेष्बन्यतमं यत्र राजकन्या करपल्व- 
समात्तकुसुमहारा स्वेच्छया वृण्बती तत्कण्ठे मालामपयति स स्वयंवर इत्यब्रगच्छामः | यथा रघुवंशे इन्दुमत्याः 
स्वयंवरः | महाभारते वा दमयन्त्याः | स भ्व स्वयंवरो द्विविधः याहच्छिकः संकेतपूर्वश्चेति | यहच्छया समवेत- 
राजपुत्रेष्वन्यतमस्वीकरणे यत्र कन्यायाः ग्रवारणं स आद्यः। यथेन्दुमत्याः। द्वितीयस्तु परस्परं वरयित्रीबरि- 
ष्यमाणयोरुणगणानां कर्णाकर्णिकयावगमेन कारणविरोषेणामिमुखीभूतयोः -संकेतपूर्वकः। यथा दमयन्त्याः 
[ आरण्यकपवे, अध्याय ५३, *छो. १-१२] । स च संकेतोऽन्येन शातो न वेत्यन्यदेतत्‌। 


* अत्र पवोध्यायश्ोकसंस्याः पुण्यपत्तने प्रा. वि, से, मन्दिरे प्रकाइयमानमह्ाभारतपुस्सकानुरोषेन निर्दिष्ट: | 


: | 
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प्रकृते अम्बाशाल्वयोः कृतपूर्वः संकेतः काशिराजेन शातोउज्ञातो वेत्यत्र विप्रतिपत्तिः | यतः, 
“ सया सौभपतिः पूर्व मनसाभिवृतः पतिः | 
तेन afer धृता पूर्वमेष कामश्च मे fag: ॥ ” [ १९६-४८] 
इति शछोकस्तयोः संक्रेतं स जानातीति विद्वृणोति | परं, 
८ मया शाख्यपतिः पूर्वं waa वरः | 
सेन चा सम घृता पूर्व रहस्यविदिते पितुः un? [ ५१७१.६ ] 
इति ae: काशिराजस्य तदनवगमं ख्यापयति | -छोकद्वयेऽपि भचतुथन््ररणयोर्विरुद्धाथकत्वात्‌ | तश्र 
परस्परसामञ्जस्यप्रतिपादकपाठमेदानां कचिदपि मातृकान्तरेऽनुपलग्मो apu विप्रलम्मः। इत्थं च कन्यानां 
तत्तन्मनोरथसिद्भिप्रतित्रन्धकतया sea aut मीष्मस्याविमृश्यक.रितां प्रख्यापयति। स च मीष्मो 
विवाइप्रकारेषु कन्यानां प्रसह्मापदरणं ज्यायः प्रतिप,द्य तथान्बतिष्ठदिति, 
“ प्रमथ्य तु हृतामाहुज्यांयसीं धर्मवादिनः | 
ता इमाः पुभिवीपाला जिद्दीर्षामि बलादितः ॥ 
ते यतध्वं ५रं शाक्या विजयायेतराय वा । 
स्थितोऽहं पृथिवीपाला युद्धाय छृतनिश्रयः॥” | १-९६.११-१२ | 
इति eren प्रतीयते । इत्थं चाय राक्षसविधिरिति ug | एतद्विधिना कन्या अपर्तु भीमस्य 
gane इत्युत्यापितपूरवः sumta एवं स्थिते उद्योगपवेणि, 
“ तसोऽहुं तान्नृपान्सवीनाहूय समरे Rusa 
रथमारोपयांचक्रे कन्यास्ता भरतर्षभ | 
यीयेझुल्काश्व ता ज्ञात्वा समारोप्य रथं तदा | 
अवोचं पार्थिवान्सवौनह तम्र समागतान्‌” [ ५:१७०.१२-१३] * 
इति तासां वीयशुल्कात्वं भीष्मेण प्रत्यज्ञायि। तत्रेदे वक्तव्यम्‌ | 
किमिदं वीर्यशुल्कात्वं नाम! यत्र हि कन्यानां प्रवारणं पृष्ठतः कृत्वा केवलं राज्ञां वीर्यपरीक्चगायासाधारण- 
कृत्यविशेषसाधनप्रचोदनेन कन्यादानप्रतिश्रवणं Seed तत्र ताः कन्या वीयेशुल्का इत्यमिघीयन्ते यथा श्री 
सीता द्रौपयौ। तत्र सीताविषये, 
« अथ मे aaa: Ba राङ्गलादुत्थिता ततः । 
क्षेत्र शोधयता Sear भाम्ना सीतेति विश्रुता ॥ 
भुतरादुर्थिता सा तु ada ममात्मजा | 
degen मे कन्या स्थापितेयमयोनिजा ॥ कि 
भूतळादुस्थितां तां तु वर्घमानां ममात्मजाम्‌ । 
घरयामासुरागत्य राजानो सुनिपुंगच ॥ 
तेषां वरयतां कन्यां सर्वेषां पृथिवीक्षिताम्‌ । 
घीयेझुल्केति भगवण ददामि सुतामहम u^ 


[ * वाल्मीकिरामायणे बाल, सगे ६६ ] 


t Deccan College Bulletin Vol. XVIU (Taraporewala Volume), p. 275. 
* Nirnaya Sagar edn., Bombay. 
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इति मिथिलाधिपतिजनकोक्तिपराः Gp प्रमाणम्‌। अत्राम्रेडितस्य वीर्यशुल्काशब्दस्य विवरणं “| घनुःसजी- 
करणादिक्षमं वीयमेव शुल्क मूल्यं यस्याः” इति तिल्कटीकाकारो रामतिलकः, “ वीर्य धनुरारोपणं तदेव gk 
मूल्ये यस्याः सा बीयेशुल्का इति टीकाकारो गोविन्दराजश्वाकृषाताम्‌ | तयैव द्रोपदीविषये5पि “निःशब्दे तु कृते 
तस्मिन्‌ ” इत्यारभ्य “ न मुषा ब्रवीमि ? इत्यन्ताः धृष्टयुम्नोद्दोषिताः (SUNL, अध्याय, १७६, छो. ३३-३५) 
शोकाः तन्निर्दिष्टलक्ष्यवेधनसमर्थ एव द्रोपदीकरग्रहणयोग्य इति प्रत्यपादयन्‌ | 
एवं प्रकृतेऽपि तत्ताहशवीयपरीक्षणपरवाक्योद्वोषण न केनापि कृतमिति कथं वीर्यशुल्कास्ताः अचकृथत 
मीष्म इति न वयं प्रतीमः। 
किञ्च, अपह्ृतकन्यस्य भीष्मस्य हास्तिनपुरगमनपर्यन्तं किमित्यम्बा तं प्रति स्वाशयमप्रकटय्य तासां 
विचित्रवीयोय प्रदानसमुद्यमसमये एवं स्वादायं प्राचीकशत्‌ ? किमिति तावन्तं कालं जोषमासामासेति 
facram | ततश्च तेनापि सान्त्वपूर्वे शाल्वसमीपं गन्तुमनुज्ञाता समुचितरक्षकपरिबृता शिविकामारोप्य 
प्रेषितापि, शाल्वेनापि परित्यक्ता तदुक्तकारणानि - 
“ त्वयान्यपूवेया नाहं भार्यार्थी वरवर्णिनि । 
गच्छ भद्रे पुनस्तत्र सकाशं भारतस्य वै । 
नाहमिच्छामि भीष्मेण ghat स्यां प्रसद्य वे । 


नाहं त्यय्यन्यपूर्वीयां भायीर्थी वरवर्णिनि i 
कथमस्मद्विधो राजा quet प्रवेशयेत्‌ । ” [५:१७२.४-७] 
इत्यादिवाक्यानि भीष्मसकारो निवेदयितुं पुनस्तत्र नेव जगाम ।* किंत्वरण्यमेव प्राविक्षत्‌ | 
यदि सा शाल्बोक्तीः पुनर्मीष्मं गत्वा तत्संनिधौ न्यवेदयिष्यत्‌ aff भीष्मोऽपि स्वकीययावजीवकृतब्रह्म- 
चर्यस्य कलङ्कप्रदाधोरेखाङ्ितुदुष्टपदघटितशाल्ववाक्यभवणेन समुरपन्नामर्षभरस्तं न्यजिधुक्षिष्यत्‌ तेन भच तां 
स्व्यकारयिष्यत्‌ | 
ततश्च निवेदमापद्यारण्यं प्रपन्ना अम्बा जामदग्न्यशिष्यस्याकृतम्रणस्य पुरतः स्ववृत्तान्तकथनावसरे, 
८ अपनीतास्मि भीष्मेण भगवन्नविजानता | 
, न हि जानाति मे भीष्मो बह्वष्शाल्वगतं मनः | 
एतद्विचार्य मनसा भवानेव विनिश्चयम्‌ | 
विचिनोतु यथान्यायं fart क्रियतां तथा । 
सीव्मे वा कुस्दादूंले WISI वा पुनः | 
उभयुरेव वा SERA तत्समाचर |” [५.१७६.५-७] 
इति वदन्ती आद्यपड्क्तिद्रयेन भीष्ममनपराधिनं मन्यमानापि अवशिष्टवाक्यैः मीष्मशाल्वयोः समानागस्कत्वं 
ब्रुवती स्वबुद्धिचाञ्चल्यमेवाविष्करोति | तस्य प्रत्युत्तरं ददतो यदक्कतन्नणस्य वाक्यं, 
Cafe स्वामपरेयो चै न नयेदूजसाङ््यम्‌ | 
शास्वस्त्वां शिरसा भीरु शुह्णीयाद्रामचोदितः ॥ ” [५१७६.१०] 
इति, तत्र कथमयमक्ृतत्रणः अम्बाया मीष्मशाल्वान्यतरमात्रनिग्रहस्य कारणं ze विभावयन्नपि भीष्म- 
निग्रहे ऐदंपर्य प्रादीयत्‌ Nese तां तत्रेति नः आश्चर्यस्थानम | 


* यश्वप्यत्राम्बाया भीष्मशारवौ प्रति पौनःपुन्येन गमनागमनं निवेदयन्तः बद्दवः शोका उपकभ्यन्ते तथापि ते 
केवर्दाक्षिणात्यको शेष्वेवेति यत्परिशिष्टप्रकरणे ते निवेशिताः सुखठणकरेण, तद्युक्तमेव प्रतिभाति । 
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८ सीदमः पुरुषमानी च जितकाशी तयैव wi 
तस्माअतिक्रिया युक्ता भीष्मे कारयितुं स्वया ” ॥ [ ५-१७६.१२ ] 


इति वदननकृतत्राः भीष्मे निष्कारणां स्वकीयामम्रीतिमाविष्कुवेन्नितिकतव्यताविमूढां तरळचेतसमविदितलोकतन्तरां 
मुधैव मीष्मनिग्रहे प्रवर्तयामासेत्यपि संमाव्यते ॥ 


अम्बायाः समग्रं led शुश्रुवान्मगवाञ्जामद्ग्न्यश्च शाल्वमनिणहृन्‌ , 


` “४ प्रेषयिष्यामि भीष्माय कुरुश्रेष्ठाय भामिनि। 
करिष्यति घचो धर्म्य sre मे स नराधिपः। 
न चेत्करिष्यति वचो मयोक्तं sme: | 
धक्ष्याम्येनं रणे भद्रे सामात्यं THAT | 
अथ वा ते मतिस्तत्र राजपुत्रि निवर्तते | 
तावच्छाल्वपतिं धीरं योजयाम्यत्र कमणि । ” [ ५५१७६.३२-३४] 


इति च वदस्ञामदग्न्यः अन्यतरनिप्रहै emer विज्ञातभीष्मन्नहमचर्यप्रतिश्ञोऽपि तमेव Rugs 
समरायेति न वयमस्याकूतं जानीमः | 


इत्यं चाम्बाशाल्वयोः संकेतं विदन्नपि काशिराजस्तयोगान्धर्वेग बा प्ररारान्तरेण वा वित्राहमकारयित्वा 
qu स्वयंवरं विद्रधे इति स खा भ वा, स्वामपद्वत्य गच्छतो भीष्मस्य पुरतः स्वाशयं पुवेमेव न 
निवेदयामासेत्यम्नैव सदोषा वा, विदितमीष्मत्रक्मचर्या5पि भी'ममविश्वस्य तां निष्पापां तत्रिदित्वाप्यन्यायेन ai 
पर्यत्याक्षी दिति ara एवागस्कृद्रा, अम्बामनःप्रक्षोमकारितयाकृतत्रण एव दृषणीयो वा, प्राइविवाकस्थाने उपविष्टो 
जामदग्न्य एव न्यायनिर्णये प्रामायद्वा, आद्दोस्वित्स्वयंबरार्थे भीष्मो विचित्रवीर्यमप्रेष्य स्वयं तत्र संन्यधितेति 
स एवास्य क लाइलस्य मूलकारणं वेति न वयं जानीमहे | मदत्यस्मिन्व्यतिकरे बयं ठु ब्रूमहे | 


तत्र स्वयंबरशाब्दस्य व्युत्पत्तिदर्शनावसरे इदं पर्यालोचयितव्यं भवति। अन्वयानुपपत्तिस्तात्पर्यानुपपत्तिवो 
लक्षणाबीजमिति WAR: खल्वामनन्ति | अत्र स्वयंवरशब्दस्य न पूर्वाक्तार्थः अपि तु राजकन्याविवादप्रसङ्गे 
तत्रागतयाजपुत्रसमबाय एव स्वयंवरशब्दार्थः लक्षणावगतः | तत्र च कन्याग्रहणं वीर्येशुल्करूपेण बा भवतु प्रसह्य- 
हरणेन वा । अन्यथा द्रौपद्या अपि वीयशुल्कात्वेन, “द्रौपदीस्वयंवरपर्व ” इत्युद्योगपर्वान्तगंतोपपर्वत्वेन तस्य 
शब्दस्य षोडशानां (१७४-१८९) अध्यायानां पुष्पिकासु उल्लेखो व्याकुप्येत | पर्वसंग्रदाध्याये च 


“ तत: स्वयंवरं देव्याः पाञ्चाल्याः Wu चोच्यते | 
क्षत्रघर्मण निर्जित्य ततो वैवाहिक wu u^ [१.२.३६-७] a 


इति छोकस्यान्थकतापत्तिश्व स्यात्‌। इत्थं a, रुक्मिणीस्वयंवरः, सीतास्वयंवरः इत्यादिलोकव्यवहा रश्च 
agada भवति | 


मीष्मस्य कन्याहरणं धर्म्यमेव | TASTER एव वोढारो मवेयुरित्यत्र न प्रमाणमस्ति | अन्यार्थं अन्येन 
प्रसह्महरणं न विरुध्यते | कथपिति पर्यनुयोगस्य भीष्म एव दृष्टान्त इत्येवोत्तरम्‌। न हि ध्मस्वरूपं श्ुङ्गग्राहि- 
कया निर्देष शक्यते। कचिद्वचनेन छचिच्छिष्टाचारेण च धर्मस्वरूपमवगम्यते। मीष्मस्य Red wu 
q त्रिलोकप्रसिद्धमेव | कथमन्यथा WTR: पाण्डवानां WHITE स्वयमङ्गत्वा तत्कार्ये भीष्मं नियुयुजे 
अम्त्राया दौमाग्यस्य तदीयमनश्चाञ्जल्यं शाठ्यं चेव कारणमिति नः प्रतिमाति। धर्मस्य तत्त्वं निदितं qum महा- 


जनो येन गतः स पन्थाः इति तु पर्यवसाययाम ॥ शम्‌ || ¬, | = 
B, i A- PES . 


